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PREFACE 


Needlecraft is coming back into its own. In every part of the country there is a revival 
of interest in decorative stitchery—embroidery, knitting, crocheting—as well as in the 
more practical forms of sewing. 

It 1s a reaction from the mechanical products of a machine age! Many a woman is 
yearning to express her own personality in her hme and in her garments. It is not enough 
to choose from amongst the ‘“‘ ready made ’’; she wishes to be able to translate her 
own ideas into actuality. 

For her—the creative woman—this book has been written. 

It deals with every branch of needlecraft in a highly practical way—demonstrating 
by picture, diagram, and text those methods proved best by the experienced worker. 
The writers of the various sections are the foremost exponents of needlecraft in Great 
Britain. Each one is a specialist in her own work. 

This book does not suggest special pieces of finished work, garments, or household 
accessories to be copied by thousands of readers—and which “ date’. Nor is it merely 
a dictionary of stitches and needlecraft processes. Far beyond that, it deals with their 
decorative and their practical application. Whether it be a dress, a rug, window draperies, 
or a cushion to fit into a decorative scheme, this book will enable even the most diffident 
of women to carry out her plan. The pages devoted to Embroidery and Decorative 
Stitchery will be found full of inspiration ana will assist the worker to translate any mind- 
picture into actuality. 

In the Knitting and Crocheting sections a new principle is introduced whereby gar- 
ments can be knitted to exact measurements from simple diagrams, and any pattern or 
design can be set down in chart form to be worked without need of the usual detailed 
instructions. 

In the Dressmaking and Millinery sections, the essential and universal processes have 
been carefully described, and basic lines for cutting out are given, applicable to any form 
and any fashion. 

For the home, the careful description of working methods will enable any woman to 
make and decorate her own soft furnishings and household linens according to her personal 
taste. 

A special section on The Teaching of Needlework has been included for use in school 
or with children learning to sew “ at their mother’s knee ”. This 1s planned in accordance 
with modern principles, and provides carefully graded schemes of work for children of 
all ages, covering every branch of needlecraft. 

Every woman can sew. But few women can “ make”. It is for the women who want 
to make that this book will be most useful. May it prove a real help and inspiration to many! 


THe EpItor. 
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Decorative Stitchery and Embroidery 


WORKING EQUIPMENT 


Embroidery is the craft most universally 
practised among women. Every woman knows 
how to sew, and the desire to develop this power 
towards something more than utilitarian ends 
is inherent in most of them. 

An embroideress of to-day has for her selec- 
tion a wonderful variety of materials, the use of 
which should inspire both new methods and 
new ideas. ‘This circumstance, however, in- 
creases not only the scope but also the pitfalls 
for the modern embroideress and designer. 

Stitches are the language of the craft, so it is 
essential for an embroideress to have a good 
knowledge of stitches in order that her work 
may express the characteristic spirit of em- 
broidery rather than suggest that of any other 
craft or process. Her technique should always 
be good. This does not mean, however, that 
the stitches should be small and closely packed, 
but that they should be suitable for expressing 
the design in the most direct and artistic way, 
having regard to the purpose for which the 
article is intended. On looking at a piece of 
embroidery, the first thought should not be 
one of admiration for the amount and tedious 
nature of the work involved, but rather one of 
appreciation of the degree of intelligence and 
artistry attained in adapting technique, colour, 
and design to the requirements of a well 
balanced and harmonious scheme. 


Design an Important Factor 


In order to become a proficient embroideress 
one must not only study stitches thoroughly, 
but also design. Many people prefer to buy 
designs rather than to prepare them for their 
own embroidery, a fact which accounts for 


much unintelligent work being produced. It 
is always better that the person who works the 
embroidery should also make the design. The 
word ‘design’? seems to frighten the inex- 
perienced, but if simplicity were taken as the 
keynote of the work, results would more fre- 
quently be satisfactory. The ability to work 
stitches evenly is not sufficient; but this power 
must go hand in hand with a good sense of 
both design and colour. 


Colour Considerations 


Good colour is essential. Any colours can 
be used together, provided they are used in 
suitable proportions. Stitches affect colour 
very materially; one stitch will give a broken 
colour effect whilst another will give a surface 
which catches the light evenly. Some exclude 
background colour, whilst others give glimpses 
of the ground material which affect the whole 
scheme. 

A collection of reproductions of embroidery 
(or better still of the actual work), in which the 
value of the various examples lies not so much 
in their historic interest as in the possession 
of some particular quality of design, colour, or 
stitching, is always a source of inspiration. An 
embroideress on seeing work done by other 
people should analyse its qualities, and try to 
determine why some may be good and some 
bad. By so doing she can help to build up a 
sense of quality which will be invaluable in her 
own work, 


Suitable Materials 


Besides these zxsthetic and technical con- 
siderations, an embroideress must, of course, 
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have suitable equipment for doing her work. 
Fortunately, embroidery equipment is simple. 
An embroideress should have bunches of 
patterns of linens, silks, woollens and jute 
fabrics of all textures and colours which she 
thinks might form suitable backgrounds for her 
work. These should be kept up to date and 
renewed from time to time, because new fabrics 
are continually being put on the market. 

Most of the makers of silk, woollen and 
cotton threads are willing to sell shade cards 
of their stock, and these prove invaluable for 
reference when an embroideress is starting a 
piece of work. In order to keep skeins of wool 
and silk tidy, cases (fig. 1) should be made, 
by means of which all the shades of one colour 
can be kept together and arranged in such a 
way as to prevent them from becoming tangled 
or soiled. 


Other Equipment 


It is easy for an embroideress to be wasteful; 
she should therefore, from the beginning, 
discipline herself to keep silks and wools in 
proper order. 

A needle-case, containing a large variety of 
needles (for ordinary sewing, raffia, crewel, &c.), 
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Fig, 1.—Case for Holding Silke or Wools 





a few bodkins, crochet hooks, and a supply of 
pins, is necessary. A compact case for con- 
taining these can be made as illustrated in 
fig. 2. A work apron, which forms a workbag 
when not in use, is an advantage. 








Fig 2—Combined Needle and Pin Case (in Needleweaving) 


Blotting-paper is useful for remedying 
puckered work, and a large pair of scissors for 
cutting out, as well as others of medium size 
and a very small pair, are essential. If small 
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ones are used to cut heavy material they soon 
get out of order, and when dealing with fine silk 
the large ones are cumbersome. A thimble is 
necessary, but it must be neatly made, other- 
wise the silk will catch on its surface. 

For tracing designs on to the materials the 
following will be required: drawing board, 
pencils, paint-box, brushes (both small and 
large), gum, drawing paper, drawing pins, 
powdered pumice, charcoal, and carbon paper. 


Embroidery Frames 


- Much embroidery is done in the hand, but 
some types of work are better executed on a 
frame. Small pieces, or parts of a large piece 
of work, can easily be stretched on a tambour 
frame, and it is advisable to get one which does 
not damage the work when it is inserted into 
the frame. A steel one with a spring is prefer- 
able to one made of wood. A medium-sized 
frame which can be rested on the table, or the 
back of a chair, is most convenient and suitable 
for framework. A similar kind, mounted on a 
stand, can be obtained, but this type is rather 
expensive. For large work, ordinary stretchers, 
supported on trestles, are the most usual. 
(See p. 11 for How to Dress a Frame.) 


PRINCIPLES 
APPLIED TO EMBROIDERY 


AS 


The first thing that must be realized before 
starting a design for embroidery is the ultimate 
purpose of the work for which the design is to 
be made. From this one consideration alone 
many difficult points can be settled. If the 
article concerned is intended for household use, 
it may be one that has an important position, 
a wall panel for example (see frontispiece), 
upon which the whole colour scheme of a room 
may depend. 

Or it may be one of several cushions which 
form part of a scheme and do not give an 
individual note. Or again, it may be an object 
which has a very definite use, such as a tea cosy, 
or a work bag. 

The consideration due to the purpose of the 
work, and the realization that the embroidery 
may be taking an important or a subordinate 


A fairly large work-basket with a lid is 
useful for keeping the smaller requisites 
together, 


Choice of Subject 


An embroideress has wide scope in her choice 
of subject. For example, she may wish to 
enhance the charm of her house by her work. 
In such case she should fix her scheme for 
various rooms, and work accordingly. Each 
pigce of embroidery should have a special aim 
from the beginning, so that the work, when 
brought together, may display desirable unity 
of effect. Should she choose dress decoration 
as her subject, she must not study it apart 
from dressmaking and cutting, for a badly 
constructed dress is only made worse by 
attempted adornment. Especially is it in- 
advisable for a beginner to attempt work beyond 
her powers. 

Anyone wishing to commence embroidery 
should, in the first place, learn to combine 
stitches in a harmonious way, and those who 
have time and opportunity for further study 
would be well advised to attend a School of Art 
where instruction is given in design, colour, 
and the technique of embroidery. 


OF DESIGN 


position, is essential. To attempt to make every 
piece of embroidery an individual work of art 
would be as thoughtless as it would be futile. 
Each piece should be subordinated to use, 
position and general scheme. 


Type of Design 


Simplicity of treatment in embroidery does 
not necessarily mean that the design has re- 
ceived inadequate attention: indeed, much 
embroidery suffers from being too elaborate. 
Although the position and purpose of the 
article often suggest the type of design most 
suitable, yet some distinction of design is 
looked upon with favour nowadays. A design 
for a stool top may be geometric, floral, or con- 
ventional in character, and unless the design 
offends in the way of appearing too realistic 
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BUILDING UP A DESIGN 


Method of arranging cut-out motifs of various colours or tones 
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may be free, but the position of the em- 
broidery must be well considered and not put 
in places which would naturally be covered 
when the table is set for meals. 

Common sense is a great factor in design, 
and should be accompanied not only by 
originality but also by a knowledge of what 
constitutes good and bad design. If a design 
looks distorted when placed in position, or if 
awkward lines become noticeable, it must be 
reconsidered. It may be that the colour, design, 
and form all need altering. Should the object 
prove awkward in use, probably the main 
shape has not been properly considered. This 
main shape is certainly not less important than 
the decoration applied to it, and should there- 
fore receive proportionate attention. 


Choice of Material 


From the consideration of suitability to 
purpose, the selection of material arises. The 
purpose of the object nearly always gives some 
suggestion as to the kind of material to be used; 
it may be heavy or light—of silk, linen, or wool, 
cotton, canvas, net or velvet. Having chosen 
the material, the method of working and type 
of enrichment are more easily decided. Each 
material has a character of its own, and this 
must be studied before commencing a design. 
Some materials demand a bold treatment; 
others suggest a design which depends on the 
threads of the material, while light transparent 
materials require treatment which brings out 
their inherent quality (plate facing p. 8). 

Having studied the purpose which the article 
is to serve, and decided upon the material 
of which it is to be made, the designer has 
begun well. In designing for embroidery, 
these two important considerations are often 
neglected. 


Designs Developed on Matcrial 


Some embroidery designs are developed on 
the material itself. It is not always necessary 
to begin a design on paper. By directly 
tacking any main lines on to the material, an 
embroideress can go far towards gradually de- 
veloping an idea spontaneously. This idea may 
take the form of a decorative band of stitches 
chosen with a view to good contrast, some of 
the stitches giving a light and some a heavy 
effect as in fig. 3. The wise choice of colour 
is very important, and as much part of a de- 


signer’s business as the actual forms to be 
worked on the material. 

The direct planning of embroidery on the 
material gives the worker an excellent training 
in the handling of material and in the discreet 
choice of stitches and colour. It is important 
not to combine tightly stitched work with 
stitches that give long loose effects. One 
should not be afraid to readjust some portion 
of a design if the first attempt has not been 
satisfactory. It may be that when the border 
or band is completed the design needs further 
interest, which can be obtained by placing a 
“spot” pattern over the remaining surface of 
the material; but this “spot ”’ effect must be 
worked in harmony with the border just com- 
pleted. As much variety as possible should be 
introduced into the design. 


Individual Borders 


Individual touches at the ends of the borders 
should be introduced so that the band does not 
give the appearance of having been bought by 
the yard and cut up into sections. It must 
look as though it had been made only for the 
one purpose concerned. Change in colour and 
in unexpected details should be introduced tc 
prevent the work from looking monotonous and 
machine-made. 

Many interesting designs can be built up in 
the manner just described; if due regard 
has been paid to the adjustment of design to 
material, a certain spontaneous freshness arising 
from direct working cannot usually fail te 
attract notice. 


A Useful Guide 


As a help in visualizing possible arrange- 
ments in design, it is often useful to cut out in 
coloured papers various forms such as flowers, 
birds, animals, houses, boats, trees, &c., of 
varying scale. The silhouettes of these forms 
should be good. These shapes can then be 
arranged on the material in various groupings, 
and those shapes which appear to be the most 
pleasing and suitable when grouped together 
should be tacked into position on the material, 
as in fig. 4 and plate facing p. 4. This does 
not mean that the design is complete, for, as the 
worker proceeds, various developments which 
will improve the design in many ways may take 
place. The worker should retain an open mind 
right to the end and be ready to adjust, alter, 
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add, and even to subtract, when it is felt that 
the entire elimination of certain forms would 
improve the final effect. 

Designs built up in this way are not neces- 
sarily planned for appliqué only, but may be 
interpreted in any embroidery method that 
may seem suitable. 


A Working Drawing 


Later on, when one has developed this 
faculty of correct application of stitches to the 
material, and plenty of experience has been 
obtained, it will be advisable at times to work 


out a scheme on paper (especially if the work 
is on a large scale), and to produce what is 
called a “ working drawing ”. This should be 
in colour, and should help to form a definite 
idea of what the work will look like when 
finished. The working drawing may be roughly 
planned in pencil or charcoal before the final 
drawing and colouring is completed. The 
designer should decide first what are the 
stitches and methods of work she intends to 
ue. She should not first draw the forms and 
then decide on stitches and method of 
working. 


TRACING A DESIGN ON TO THE MATERIAL 


There are many ways of tracing a design on 
to the material; these vary according to the 
colour or the texture of the stuff. As a first 
essential it is important that the design should 
be placed accurately on the material, Certain 
precautions must be taken to ensure that the 
edges of a border shall agree with the threads 
of the material, or that a panel shall be 
placed in the centre of the fabric to be em- 
broidered., 

In order to achieve this, the edge of each 
side should be made straight according to the 
thread, and then, if the material is at all likely 
to fray, it should be overcast. In the case of a 
border, the distance from the edges should be 
decided, and then a tacking line in a contrasting 
colour should be taken accurately round the 
margins in conformity with the thread of the 
material. The corresponding edges of the 
border design should then be pinned to the 
tacked line while the tracing is being made; 
otherwise great technical difficulties, impossible 
to overcome, may be encountered when em- 
broidering the design. 


Placing the Design 


In the case of a design which entirely covers 
the whole surface of the material or a central 
panel of it, the following precautions should 
be taken. Before attempting to trace the de- 
sign, draw a line down the centre of it from 
top to bottom and then draw another line 
across the middle, from left centre to right 
centre. Tack exactly similar lines on the 
material while very carefully following the 


warp and weft (i.e. thread direction) of the 
fabric, If these two sets of lines be carefully 
pinned over each other, no difficulties will arise, 
and the design, as a whole, will be correctly 
placed in relation to the thread direction of 
the material. 


Transferring Designs 


Many workers buy transfers which can be 
ironed directly on to a fabric, but this method 
of obtaining designs is, as a rule, undesirable. 
A design prepared by the worker can be as 
readily traced on the material by the following 
method. 

The design having been drawn on cartridge 
paper, a clean line tracing should be made 
from it on suitable thin transparent paper 
(not tracing paper); then with a special transfer 
ink preparation and a fine brush or pen the 
lines of the design should be “ inked ” over, 
but on the side of the paper opposite to that 
on which the pencil tracing was made (in order 
to avoid reversal of the design); the tracing 
may now be ironed directly on to the material. 

Should the special ink preparation men- 
tioned above not be procurable, the following 
method is always useful: 

Trace the design on tracing paper; then with 
a fairly fine needle (the eye of which should be 
fixed into a fold of strong paper) prick the lines 
of the design with little holes evenly and closely 
spaced. This “ pricking ” is then placed over 
the fabric in the manner previously described, 
firmly pinned with drawing pins to a drawing 
board, and powdered pumice (obtainable from 
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any chemist) rubbed evenly through the holes 
with a soft pouncing pad. Should the material 
be white, powdered charcoal should be mixed 
with the pumice powder until the mixture 
becomes sufficiently grey to show up on the 
light material. The tracing paper is then re- 
moved. 

If the tracing paper has been inadvertently 
moved, although only slightly, the transferred 
design will probably be somewhat blurred. In 
such case, shake the material free from the 
powder and begin again. 

The design should now be clearly marked 
out on the material. Any surplus pumice may 
be blown away and the lines of the design 
painted over with a fine brush in a suitable 
water-colour paint. When a material is very 
dark, the lines must be painted in Chinese 
white to which a little gum arabic has been 
added, in order to prevent the paint crumbling 
off when the material is handled. 

Transfers made by the pricking and pumicing 
method have the advantage that they can be 
repeated many times, an advantage which 
might be desirable in some schemes. 


Carbon Paper Method 


There are other ways of tracing a design. 
For example, carbon paper obtainable in 
various colours may be used, but any surplus 
carbon should be rubbed off the surface of the 
paper before use; otherwise the material may 
be soiled when finished. 

The carbon paper should be placed with the 
“carbon” side towards the material and 
obviously between the design and the material. 
Care should be taken that the pins which hold 
the design in position do not go through the 
carbon paper. The lines of the design should 
then be firmly drawn over with a hard pencil, 
but the impression on the material should be 
faint and delicate—not heavy and dark. The 
traced lines should then be drawn over with a 
fine brush in water-colour. 

The danger of this method is that unless 
every precaution be taken, the carbon paper 
will probably make unwanted marks, which 
have a tendency, during the working of the 
material, to spread over the surface of the 
fabric, thus making it appear very soiled, and 
sometimes even spoiling the colour of the 
silks that are being used for the embroidery 
itself, 


Tracing and Tacking 


Should the material be a very fine one, such 
as linen, lawn, organdie, or georgette, the fact 
that these materials are transparent simplifies 
the method of tracing. In such cases pin the 
material over the drawing and paint the design 
as seen through the material. 

Sometimes the material has a hairy texture; 
in such a case it is best to tack the design 
through both the tracing paper and the material 
with very small tacking stitches and then pull 
the tracing paper away, leaving the design 
tacked on to the material. This method is 
often adopted for velvet or serge. 


NOTES ON COLOUR 


Colour is always a difficult subject to discuss; 
it is so dependent on temperament and culti- 
vated individual taste; yet there are certain 
underlying essential principles that an em- 
broideress must recognize. 

Colour in embroidery is bound up with 
stitches, texture, tone, and proportion of one 
colour to another. Certain stitches give a 
harder effect than others. If each stitch is 
closely packed, this will close out all back- 
ground colour, whilst the same design stitched 
in an open way will give a totally different 
effect. The former treatment may produce a 
hard brilliant scheme, and the latter a more 
sympathetic and harmonious one, though 
perhaps less telling in colour. It is a question 
of artistic judgment as to which effect is 
desirable in each particular case. 

If the direction of the thread in a stitch 
varies, this will produce colour quality quite 
different from that given by the same colour 
used in a stitch where the threads lie smoothly 
side by side. 


Variety in Texture and Tone 


Texture is all important in embroidery. A 
piece of work carried out in silks is quite 
different in colour effect from exactly the same 
scheme carried out in wools. One catches and 
reflects the light, the other gives a matt 
effect. A scheme may be a failure carried out 
in certain material and textures, whilst the same 
scheme worked with different textures may be 
perfectly right. A variety of textures intro- 
duced into one piece of embroidery gives added 
interest because, whilst other qualities may be 
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VARIETY OF TEXTURES IN WHITE WORK 


Panel (153” x 132”) showing effect of spotted and open-work muslins, linen, and piqué 
on an organdie background 
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Fig 5 —Various cficcts ob- 
taincd by using the sime 
design but diftercnt textures, 
colour, and stitchcry 


(a) Patterned material on plain 
background. 


(6) White linen on white satin 


(c) Design and background 
scored with machine stitching 


(d) White lincn lawn or white 
organdie 
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(¢) Contrasting grain of face 
cloth 


(/) Plain material on striped 
bickground 


(zg) Coloured linen on satin 
background. 





It is often said that certain colours cannot be 


more obvious and daring, variety of texture is 
used together, but if true consideration of pro- 


a subtle quality often of great value (fig. 5). 


Tone in colour is important, and should not 
be neglected. This does not mean the use of 
tone in the rounding up of form; but a sense 
of tone in colour is necessary when building up 
a colour scheme, as it gives weight and emphasis 
to the design. If the colour tone is not rightly 
adjusted, colours will swim and have a rusty 
appearance, because certain colours of similar 
tones are used side by side, producing con- 
fusion. Colour schemes are apt to become 
Insipid unless some accent of tone is given. 


portion of one colour to another is given, any 
colour can be arranged so that its beauty is 
enhanced by juxtaposition with others. 


GRADATION IN EMBROIDERY 


There are many ways of obtaining a graded 
effect in embroidery, some tending towards 
realism and others to a more decorative treat- 


ment. 
The best-known stitch used is long and short 
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stitch, which, when worked in a radiated direc- 
tion in various tones and colours, can produce 
a subtle effect. The direction of the stitch is all 
important, and the colours must be arranged 
so that they blend and gradate in a gentle way 
(fig. 6). There are other stitches which can be 
worked in such a way as to produce this 
effect. Tent stitch and cross stitch, when 
worked on very fine materials with the colours 
carefully arranged, give a wonderful effect of 
gradation. It depends on the type of design 
whether this effect is good or not. If an effect 
of realism is the object of the worker, this is 
not to be commended. 

By intergradating one stitch and colour with 
another, as is possible with Irish stitch (fig. 7) 
and Roumanian (fig. 8), or satin stitch, an almost 
imperceptible though decorative effect of 
gradation can be produced. 

Buttonhole, chain, stem, 


double _ back, 





Pekinese, worked round the contour of a form 
In various tones, give a decorative treatment 
of gradation. 


Fig. 7.—Irish Stitch Fig. 8.—Roumanian Stitch 

These latter stitches, together with laid 
work (p. 43), can also be worked across the 
form in gradated bands. This effect can be 
used when the scheme is bold and decorative. 
A sampler showing several varieties of gra- 
dation is illustrated (fig. 6). 


DECORATIVE STITCHERY AND EMBROIDERY II 


HOW TO DRESS A FRAME 


For certain kinds of work the use of a frame 
is essential. For instance, appliqué on a large 
scale is easier to manage if the ground material 
is stretched flat. The same remark applies 
to quilting, gold work, tent stitch, satin stitch, 
and work on very fine material. Some em- 
broideresses are inclined to work too much in 
a frame, whilst others, who have acquired a neat 
adjustment through constant practice, are dis- 
posed to use a frame scarcely at all. Perfection 
of technique is more easily attained in a frame; 
the work does not pucker, and greater precision 
in the rendering of the design can be thus 
obtained. 

Framework is a slower process in which both 
hands are used, the left hand on the top of 
the frame passing the needle through the 
material to the right hand underneath. 


Preparing the Material 


When stretching a piece of material in a 
frame, care must be taken to straighten the 
fabric by the direction of the warp and weft on 
all sides, and a fine thread should be tacked 
down the centre from top to bottom. The top 
and bottom of the material should then be 
turned down once and tacked in position whilst 
the two sides are hemmed over string. The 
centre of the top and bottom of the material 
should then be fixed to the centre of the web- 
bing at the top and bottom of the frame. 
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Fig. 9.—Embroidery Frame 


The edges of the material should be over- 
cast to the webbing, working from the top 
centre outwards, and taking care that the 


material is properly stretched on the webbing. 
The sides of the frame can now be adjusted, 
and then, by using a large needle threaded 
with strong thread or string, the sides of the 
material may be laced over the edges of the 
frame as in fig. 9. Care should be taken to 
adjust the tension of each side evenly. It is as 
wall to lace a small portion of one side alter- 
nately with the other. If the material is too 
long for the frame, the surplus length can be 
rolled over the bottom edge of the frame; but 
it is advisable to place flannel between the 
material as it is rolled, in order to prevent 
creases appearing. This process should be 
carried out before the sides of the frame are 
adjusted. 


Adjusting, the Tension 


It is necessary to adjust the tension of the 
frame to the type of embroidery being executed. 
Gold-work, quilting, and appliqué should be 
worked in a frame that is rather slack, whilst 
embroideries worked in 
satin stitch should be 
much more _ tightly 
stretched. Such em- 
broidery as tent stitch 
and gold-work should be 
pasted on the back before 
being taken out of the 
frame, in order to obviate 
any “give” in the ma- 
terial after being re- 
moved. If one does not 
take this precaution, tent 
stitch is apt to pull the 
material diagonally and gold to wrinkle on 
the surface, after removal from the frame. 

It is desired sometimes to put a very small 
piece of material in a frame; so small that it is 
impossible to mount the material in the usual 
way. In order to overcome this difficulty, a 
piece of linen or strong calico is mounted into 
the frame in the manner just described. 

Lines are tacked in contrasting colour on 
the calico down the centre from top to bottom 
and across in like manner. Similar lines are 
tacked on the piece of the material to be 
stretched, and these lines are registered with 
those on the calico and the two overcast 





Fig. 10.—Metal Tambour 
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together as in fig. 9. The frame should 
then be turned over and the backing cut 
away about half an inch within the overcast 
lines. 

Tambour frames are useful when small por- 
tions of a piece of work need stretching. A 
metal frame with a spring (fig. 10) does not 
damage the embroidery when adjusted. 


PUCKERING 


® 

Embroidery that is puckered should not be 
ironed, because this treatment tends not only 
to flatten the work unduly, but also to stretch 
it unevenly. 

Embroidery that is badly puckered can be 
completely restored and freshened in its 
appearance by the following treatment: 

A drawing board (or any flat wooden surface 





on which the work may be pinned), weights, 
clean blotting and tissue paper, and drawing 
pins are necessary. Damp the blotting-paper 
evenly and place it on the board. Then with 
drawing pins pin out the embroidery over the 
blotting-paper, taking care to stretch it to its 
original shape and size. Place over this the 
tissue paper and finally the weights. Books 
serve this purpose well, as they distribute the 
weight evenly over the surface. Leave this 
overnight, and in the morning the work will 
look beautifully fresh and improved. 

If the piece of material be larger than is 
necessary, rust marks on the extreme edges 
caused by the drawing pins will not matter; 
but should the material be the required size, 
it must be seen that the damp blotting-paper 
does not come into contact with the drawing 
pins when the material is being stretched. 
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Fig. 11.—Tea Cosics showing Different Uses of 'Tacking Stitch 


TACKING STITCH AND ITS VARIETIES 


Tacking 1s the simplest of all stitches and 
probably the origin of all embroidery. Never- 
theless it has great scope, and both delicate and 
strong effects can be obtained by its use. 
Variety is obtained in the length of the stitch, 
in the colour used, and by the combination of 
several rows embroidered side by side to form 
a mass (fig. 12 c). 


Plain Tacking Stitch (fig. 12) 


According to the choice of material, the 
working of this stitch may be simple or diffi- 
cult. On fine material, if worked in curves or 


on the cross, this stitch is much more difficult 
than when worked on loosely woven material 
where the threads can easily be counted. 
Care must be taken not to draw the thread 
of the tacking stitch too tightly. 

Tacking stitch and its variations are the best 
preliminaries for an embroideress to master, 
They encourage even-spacing of stitches and 
the suitable adjustment of the length of stitch 
to the working thread, as well as develop the 
colour sense and a spontaneous power of 
design. When used in its simplest form it is 
essentially geometric in character. 
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Fig. 12.—Varieties of Tacking Stitch 





Whipped-run Stitch (fig. 13) 


Whipped-run stitch is an interesting develop- 
ment of tacking stitch, and is most useful for 
working lines in a direct spontaneous way. 


Fig. 13.—Whipped-run Stitch 


Run a small tacking stitch into the material, 
taking up as much material as the space left, 
then wrap a thread through the stitch that lies 
on the surface of the material, and do not go 
through the material except at the beginning 
and end of the row, or when a fresh thread is 
begun (fig. 13). This wrapping thread may 
be the same colour as the one run into the 
material, or it may be of some contrasting 





Fig. 14.—Whipped-run Stitch for Outlining 


colour. Not only is this stitch useful for line 
work (fig. 14), but it makes a pleasant solid 
filling for large forms as in fig. 15. The stitch 
is worked by following the outline of the form 
until a solid effect 1s obtained. 

It is a most economical method as most of 
the thread lies on the surface, but care must be 
taken not to pull the thread too tightly, or the 
material will pucker badly. 
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Fig. 15.—Whupped-run Stitch for Sold Filing 


Holbein Stitch (fig. 16) 


Another line effect produced by tacking 
stitch is known as “ Holbein ” stitch. This is 
worked by running a small even stitch into the 
material and 
then return- 
ing by using 
another tack- 


sepsis 
ing stitch to 
‘ fill in the 
ig 16— 
Double-running and Holbein Stitch space left (fig . 
12d). This 


stitch has the advantage of being alike on both 
sides, and is used for making small patterns in 
outline in a thread of one colour. 


. Pattern Darning 


Pattern darning is really a development of 
tacking stitch. It consists of the regular picking 
up of threads in such a way as to cover a back- 
ground of a design with a pattern (fig. 17). 
This pattern may vary according to the way in 
which the threads are picked up. Sometimes 
a colour contrast is introduced into the back- 
ground, thus producing a striped effect. It is 
very necessary to leave the threads of the 
pattern darning fairly slack, as, unless this 
precaution be taken, the material becomes very 
puckered. ‘The material suitable for pattern 
darning is a loosely woven linen or jute fabric; 
if a fine material be chosen, the work becomes 
tedious and loses its decorative quality. The 
design superimposed on the pattern darning 
should be bold, so that the background effect 





Fig 17—~Pattern Darning 


does not confuse with the main design (fig. 17). 
It is usual to outline the latter in a chain, stem, 
or whipped-run stitch, whilst the design itself 
is left in the plain material. 
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Fig. 18.—Sampler showing Direction of Stitches 
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Fig 19 —Surface Darning 


Pattern darning may be used not only as a 
background but also as a filling for large leaves, 
flowers, and other forms (fig. 11 a); it may also 
be useful for working broad bands without any 
superimposed design as in fig. 12 c. This 
treatment is very effective when worked in wool 
On coarse material. 


Tacking Stitch Worked Irregularly 


Another example of the suitable use of 
tacking stitch is that where the effect lies rather 
in the colour and a strong decoratively planned 
design than in any regular placing of the 
stitches. Both pattern and background are 
covered with tacking stitches which may be 
worked all across, or all up and down, according 
to the fancy of the worker. This kind of treat- 
ment needs guidance of the right kind; a pic- 
torigl scheme should not be regarded (as it 
frequently is) as suitable; the design must be 
decorative, not pictorial. This is shown in 
fig. 18. No outline is desired, the effect being 
obtained by one tone against another. 


Surface Darning (fig. 19) 


Surface darning is, as its name implies, a darn 
worked on the surface of the material. It is most 
useful to employ when working both geometric 
and floral, or freer forms. It combines well with 
such other stitches as chain, whipped-run, and 
those which give light effects and contrast to the 
solidity of the surface darning (fig.19). In work- 
ing this stitch the needle enters the material at 
each end only. The thread must be laid loosely on 
the material or else, when the darn is completed, 
the ground material will be liable to pucker. 

It is a useful stitch to use when making 
loops through which cords are to be passed. 
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Tig 20 —Surface Darning over Braid 


In such case the needle enters the thread at 
each end only; in going across, it is taken back- 
wards and forwards through the laid threads 
without entering the material at each side. This 
method is often used for the draw strings of 
small bags, or for the top of aprons through 
which braid is to be threaded (fig. 20). The 
worked threads may be laid decoratively on the 
surface and fancy braid drawn under. Some- 
times the first laid threads are effectively woven 
in with a contrasting colour. 
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NEEDLEWEAVING 


Needleweaving is a form of embroidery 
worked on the threads of the material when 
the threads in the opposite direction (i.e. either 
the warp or the weft) have been withdrawn. It 
is very decorative in its effect. The method of 
work 1s shown on p. 230. 

A beginner should not draw, at one time, a 
group of threads that would measure rgore 
than 1 inch deep, because the exposed loose 
threads are rather difficult to manage. Some 
workers prefer to use a tambour frame in order 
to hold these threads tightly and in a good 
position for working. It is always advisable to 
work from the centre of the border outwards 
so that the ends will be alike in pattern. It is 
then necessary to gauge the number of threads 
to pick up in the needle when weaving; the 
number should not be too great, or the weaving 
threads will be loose and the material will 
pucker on each side of the woven band. The 
number of times the thread passes over and 
under each group of threads should be con- 
stant, otherwise the pattern effect will not be 
even. 

The thread should not be drawn tightly 
when a coloured band 1s worked, but when 
embroidering with a white thread on white 
material, the only means of obtaining a pattern 
effect is by pulling the weaving thread tight as 
in fig. 24. 


Coloured Bands (fig. 21) 


A broad band is easier to work if divided into 
narrow sections; a band 4 inches broad should 
be divided into two or three sections, each 
part being separated by a narrow band of three 
threads, which prevents the exposed threads 
from becoming too long and detached (fig. 21 d). 

This type of embroidery looks well in 
cotton, silk, or wool, but the choice of ground 
material is limited, as it can only be worked 
on material from which it is possible to draw 
the threads; linen, various kinds of silk and 
woollen materials are suitable. 

Needleweaving combines well with cross 
stitch, Roumanian embroidery and _ surface 
buttonholing, and many interesting effects can 
be obtained by its use (see fig. 21 ¢). It is de- 
sirable to add some suitable embroidery to 
soften this kind of work into the material. A 


band of needleweaving alone in a piece of 
material is not sufficient; it needs a judicious 
and suitable setting (figs. 22, 23, and 24). 
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Fig. 21.—Coloured Bands in Needleweaving 
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RAFFIA WORK 


(1) Tea cosy worked on raffia cloth. (4) Slipper (woven). 
(2) Shopping bag on canvas. (5) Sampler showing effective stitches and designs. 


(3) Pochette worked on canvas. " (6) Mat worked on canvas. 
(E 403 ) 
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Fig. 23.-~Table-runner Needlewoven Fig. 24.—Needleweaving in White 
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CHAIN STITCHES 


This group of stitches is a most interesting 
and extensive one. There are several ways of 
working ordinary chain stitch which give a 
slightly different character to the stitch. 

Ordinary chain stitch is simple to work (see 
fig.25a); heavy chain (0) and broad chain (c) give 
a more compact effect, whilst tambour stitch, 
fig. 27 (which is worked in a frame with a 
hook), is used chiefly in connexion with bead 
work; split stitch gives a light and delicate 
rendering of a chain stitch effect (fig. 25 /). 


(C) 





Decorative Varieties 


Fanciful varieties of ordinary chain stitch 
are numerous. Zig-zag chain is worked as in 
fig. 25k. (Care should be taken that the 
needle splits the thread of the preceding stitch 
in order to keep the stitch in position.) Wrapped 
chain and back-stitched chain are very simple 
but useful stitches in borders. The second 
stage of each of these stitches looks well when 
worked in a thread of contrasting colour 
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Fig. 25.—Chain Stitches 
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Fig. 26.—Sampler worked 1n Varieties of Chain Stitch 


(fig. 25 1, m). Open chain (fig. 25 f) has several 
interesting varieties; it can be worked over a 
group of threads and the edges twisted with a 
contrasting colour. Cable chain (fig. 25 A) can 


be worked in straight lines or in zig-zag fashion, 


and looks well when embroidered in a coarse 
thread. 


A very solid and raised band effect can be 
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lig 27—Tambour Stitch used for Beading Appearance from Front and Back 


obtained by working the stitch on a preliminary 
foundation of stitches. More fanciful varieties 
are found in twisted (¢), double (g), and wheat 
ear stitches (7). 

Chain stitch can be used in more ways than 
any other stitch. As an outline stitch, or as a 
solid filling, its varieties can be used in borders, 
and any form can be interpreted by its many 


phases. It has been used in coloured em- 
broidery worked on silk or linen, and executed 
solely in white with equal success. The decora- 
tive possibilities of its varieties when arranged 
in bands and worked spontaneously are very 
attractive, and chain stitch itself used as an 
interpretation of large drawn out forms (fig. 26) 
gives texture and meaning to the embroidery. 





Fig. 28.—Chain Stitch for Solid Filling 
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BUTTONHOLE AND BLANKET STITCH 


Buttonhole is one of the most adaptable 
stitches in embroidery. It can be used either 
as a light open-work filling, a lace or surface 
stitch, a solid filling, or as an edging. There are 
two ways of working the stitch: one with a 
twisted edge known as “ tailor’s ” buttonhole, 
and the other as ‘ blanket” stitch, which is 
quickly and easily worked. The former is 
useful when a strong edge is needed, whilst 
blanket stitch lends itself to fanciful variety. 
The latter can be arranged in checks, plain 
bands, as a means of couching down threads 
of contrasting colour, or in eyelet hole forms; 
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and when some or all of these elements are 
combined, the stitch alone can form the basis 
of many interesting patterns. 


Blanket Stitch 


As a means of covering large surfaces with 
a pleasant texture, blanket stitch is indis- 
pefisable. It can be used as a surface stitch, 
the first row being worked into a heading of 
chain stitch or buttonhole stitch, while the 
following rows of blanket stitch are worked 
into the heading of the preceding row and do 
not enter the material except at the beginning 
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Fig. 29 —Sampler worked in Varieties of Buttonhole Stitch 
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Fig. 30 —Buttonhole Stitches 


and end of the row or when a fresh thread is 
begun (fig. 30). 

Blanket stitch is thus worked from left to 
right. Hold the thread down with the thumb, 
and place the needle through the material at 
right angles to the direction of this thread. 
Draw the needle through over the thread still 
held in position by the thumb as in fig. 30 a, 

Tailor’s buttonhole is begun in a similar 
way, but before the needle is drawn through 
the material, the thread coming from the eye 





Fig. 33.-——Cut Work in White 


of the needle is placed round and under the 
needle in the opposite direction from the 
thread held down by the thumb. The needle 
is then drawn through the material (fig. 30 5). 


f 





Fig. 32.—Cut Work in Colour with Metal Picote 
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Cretan Stitch 


Cretan stitch is a variation of buttonhole and 
consists of blanket stitches placed back to 
back, the narrow space between the two rows 
causing the heading to form a plait down the 
centre of the stitch (fig. 30g). This gives a bold 
effect and is useful in borders, as an insertion 
stitch, and as a filling for leaves and flowers, &c. 

A very decorative type of work is based on 
the use of this stitch. It 1s seen on Eastern 
embroideries, and is usually worked on white 
linen in red or blue. The design is full of 
interest and decorative effect; at the same time 
it is amusing and somewhat sportive in effect. 


Cut Work (figs. 31, 32) 


Both blanket stitch and tailor’s buttonhole 
are used in cut work. This is an interesting 
style of work which may be carried out 
in white thread on white material, or in 
coloured silks with the use of metal thread. 
The design must be very carefully planned 
and in such a manner that no portion of the 
design shall hang loose when the background 1s 
cut away. The shapes of the background should 
be equally carefully considered; they must not 
be long and narrow, nor too large. The use of 
embroidered bars to hold the design together 
is not good; the design should be so arranged 
that these are not necessary. The design itself 
should be bold, and no part so narrow that 
there is not room for a row of buttonholing to 
be placed along each side. 

Before buttonholing the edges of the pattern, 
a strong thread should be run just inside the 
lines of the design. This gives a firmer ground 
for the buttonholing and makes the edges 
stronger. 


Picots 


Picots are often used in conjunction with 
this sort of embroidery. They give variety 
and interest to the otherwise hard edge of the 
blanket or tailor’s buttonhole stitch. The 
simplest form of picot is a loop worked as part 
of the buttonhole stitch. The thread is looped 
round a pin and then buttonholed firmly across. 


This gives a lace-like appearance to the edge of 
the work if repeated at regular intervals as in 
fig. 33 5. This bar may be buttonholed by bring- 
ing the needle through the loop to the top 
instead of buttonholing it across the base only. 









Fig. 33.— Working Picots 


A stronger and bolder type of picot is a but- 
tonholed bar. Work a length of buttonholing 
and then take the thread back about an eighth 
of an inch and catch it into the heading of the 
buttonhole as in fig. 33a. Pass the thread 
forwards and backwards three times, and 
buttonhole together. This method brings the 
needle into the original position, and the line 
of buttonhole stitch can be continued. 
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Fig 34 —Varieties of Herring-bone Stitch 


THE HERRING-BONE GROUP 


Ordinary Herring-bone 


This stitch is a very useful one, both in 
embroidery and in plain sewing, It can be 
used as a border when placed in a single row, 
or as an all-over pattern when several rows are 
worked side by side. It is also useful in a 
decorative way for attaching hems and pieces 
of material to each other, and combines well 
with other stitches, giving pleasant directional 


contrast to those of a more concise character. 

In order to work the stitch, draw two 
parallel lines on the material, bring the needle 
through at the left-hand side on the lower line; 
then, with the needle point directed towards 
the left, take a small stitch on the top line, a 
little to the right, then pass to the lower line 
again, and with the needle still pointing to the 
left take another small stitch a little to the 
right of the one previously taken on the top 
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line, as in fig. 35. The stitches are now taken 
alternately on each line as previously described. 
The stitch should give an open zig-zag effect. 


Double Back-stitch 


A different and useful variety of this stitch 
is made by working it closely so as to form a 
solid line on one side of the embroidery and a 
double row of back-stitches on the other side. 
This is called double back-stitch, and is used 
sometimes with the solid band and sometimes 
with the double row of back-stitching on the 
front of the embroidery. It is a reversible 
stitch (fig. 36). 
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Fig. 35.—Herring-bone, Chevron and Feather Stitches 


Double back-stitch is sometimes used on 
fine silk, organdie, or linen lawn, It is worked 
from the back of the material, so that the 
double row of back-stitches outlines the design 
on the right side, whilst the crossing of the 
coloured thread at the back of the work shows 
through the material in a pretty and interest- 
ing way. If the material is very transparent, 
a white thread on a white ground is also effec- 
tive. This “shadow work”, as it is called 
(see fig. 34), can be prettily used on collars 
and cuffs and small articles. Double back-stitch 


is also useful for filling in leaves and flowers 
as in fig. 34. 


Chevron Stitch (fig. 35) 


Herring-bone stitch has useful variations, 
such as chevron stitch, which is worked in the 
following manner. Draw two parallel lines on 
the material, bring the needle to the front of 
the material on the top left-hand side, take the 
needle to the bottom line a little to the right of 

e 


Front 3 


“ig. 36.—Double Backestitch 


Buck, 


the starting point on the top line, and with the 
needle pointing to the left, take a small stitch 
along the line. Draw the thread through, and 
holding this down with the thumb, take a 
small stitch immediately to the right of the one 
just made. Draw the thread through the 
material and repeat the operation on the top 
line, a little to the right of the last stitch. This 
is a very useful stitch in borders and all-over 
patterns, but its chief use is in connexion with 
smocking, which is dealt with on p. 36. 


Interlacing Stitch (fig. 37) 


Herring-bone stitch itself can be interlaced 
with another thread of contrasting colour, or 
by placing one row hetween another. ‘The 
latter gives a more complicated pattern effect. 
This interlacing of two rows may be developed 
into an interesting stitch called interlacing 
stitch, which has great possibilities in its varied 
arrangements in borders and as a unit of 
decoration. It forms a very strong insertion 
stitch, and at the same time gives a pleasant 
lace-like effect between the two edges of 
materials which are thus joined together, 

To get a good effect when working inter- 
lacing stitch, a coarse thread should be used of 
either wool, cotton, or silk. The stitch looks 
equally well whether worked with a thread 
that matches the material or with one which 
forms a pleasing contrast with the ground. 

Interlacing stitch is rather complicated to 
work, until each stage has been carefully 
followed and understood. Begin by working 
with wool on some coarse material. The stitch 
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- 37.—Interlacing Stitch 


is based on herring-bone, but in order to achieve 
a certain interlacing of threads, variations in 
the working of this stitch occur. 


How to Work It (fig. 38) 


The first row is an openly spaced line of 
herring-bone in which the needle, after the top 
stitch is taken, is always slipped under the 
thread (1st stage). It is most important to re- 
member to do this, as it is impossible to work 
the rest of the stitch unless this procedure be 
correctly followed. The second row is placed 
between the first row, and not only is the needle 
slipped under the top thread, but it must also 
be slipped under the bar preceding the top 
stitch (2nd stage). ‘The work should be carefully 
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Fig. 38.—Method of Working Interlacing Stitch 


looked over when these two rows are com- 
pleted, and if the threads do not interlace 
perfectly there is some error in working. It is 
easy to detect an error of this kind, because the 
threads appear long and loose, instead of being 
well held together. 

The third row does not enter the material 
except at the beginning and the end of the row, 
but is interlaced into the foundation formed 
by the two rows of herring-bone. Work from 
left to right. Stage 3 shows the manner 

in which the thread is interlaced on the foun- 
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dation threads, but it should be noticed that 
variation occurs in regard to the number of 
threads that are passed under and over. Usually 
it is under one and over one, but it will be 
noticed that the thread is passed under two of 
the threads in one instance. The thread should 
not be pulled tightly, but allowed to lie loosely 
in position. 

The fourth row also is interlaced into the 
three preceding rows, and does not enter the 
material except at the beginning and the end 
of the row, or where a fresh thread is begun. 
After the third row is completed, the work 
should be turned round and the fourth row 
begun from the end of the third row. Stage 4 
explains the working, but care must again 
be taken in following the diagram to see 
exactly the manner in which the thread is 
interlaced. The final effect of the stitch should 
be compact, and spaces should not appear 
between the interlacing of the threads. 


Making Trial Stitches 


The height of the stitch varies with the 
thickness of the thread used; so, before com- 
mencing a piece of work, trial stitches should 
be made to ascertain the size of the stitch 
suitable to your particular thread. The first 
row of stitches should be well spaced out, 
because the final effect is not so decorative 
when the first row is too closely sewn. Also 
the stitches of the second row should be taken 
exactly opposite those of the first, to ensure a 
pleasing and correct effect of the stitch when 
complete. Sometimes two colours are used; 
one for the foundation threads and another 
for the two final rows, but the effect is not 
so good as when one colour is used through- 
out, though the two-colour effect might be 
useful when the stitch is used as part of a large 
scheme. 


Variations of Interlacing Stitch 


Various interesting arrangements of this 
stitch can be used, and small and large decora- 
tive units have been evolved and used in 
Germany and the East in bygone times. A 
small diamond-shaped spot, useful for powder- 
ing over the surface of a fabric, can be made 
by working the herring-bone basis (fig. 39 @) 
and interlacing this as the diagrams indicate in 
fig. 39 b and fig. 39 ¢. 
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A larger and more complicated form, which 
works out three times as large as the unit just 
described, can be worked in the following 
manner: Draw or tack a diamond shape of 
suitable size on the material, and divide each 
side into three parts (fig. 39d). Then bring the 
needle to the front of the material at A; follow 
the letters of the alphabet, taking the stitch in 
the direction indicated by the dotted line, At 
each numeral, 1, 2, and 3, slip the needle under 
the thread, also at the point A. 
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mS omni ae 
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Fig. 39.—Variation of Interlacing 


In order to work this quicker, the arrangement of the founda- 
tion of the interlacing is reversed, so that the needle 1s not 
inserted under the threads at RCDFFGHJKL, but at the 4 points 
1, 2, 3, and at A. Consequently the interlacing 1s also reversed 
and where the needle passes under two threads in figs. 6 and c¢, 
in similar positions the necdle passes over two threads instead 
of under. 


The foundation threads should be evenly 
spaced, and should enclose five squares of even 
size. The general tendency is to make the 
central square much larger than the four out- 
side ones (fig. 39 e). This fault should be cor- 
rected before any interlacing is done. ‘These 
foundation threads should be carefully looked 
over; they should form a perfectly interlaced 
unit, any loose threads indicating an error which 
should be corrected before proceeding further. 

To interlace, bring the thread to the front of 
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the material as shown in fig. 39 f, and proceed 
as shown 1n fig. 39g. 

It will be seen that one thread only of the 
central square is laid in passing to each of the 
outside squares, so that while each of these 
latter is completed at once, the central square 
is not complete until each of the outside squares 
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has been passed to by way of the central 
square. 

Interesting combinations of the border and 
these two units can be designed, and if the 
working of the latter be understood, there 
should be no difficulty in following these 
patterns through. 


THE CROSS: STITCH GROUP 


Cross stitch is a very useful form of decora- 
tion. It is often used in a primitive joyful way 
in bright colours, on white or natural coloured 
materials, in the style of Czecho-Slovakia or 
Roumania, as in fig. 41. The design is usually 
fairly geometric and formal, though slightly 
reminiscent of floral form, and it is frequently 
applied to tablecloths, aprons, dresses, &c. 

It is usual to work it directly on to the 
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material by counting the threads and by 
following a diagram drawn on squared paper. 
In order to do this, the threads should be clear 
and distinct and the linen fairly loosely woven, 
but if the material be fine, or of velvet or silk 
(where the threads are not sufficiently marked), 
canvas may be tacked over it very carefully, 
and the design embroidered through the two 
materials, 
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Fig. 40.—Cross Stitch Panel in Old Sampler Style 
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Fig 41 —Sampler showing Cross Stitch Designs 


Preparing the Work 


Before beginning cross stitch worked 
through canvas, it is essential to straighten, by 
means of thread direction, the edges of both 
the material and the canvas; the “ straight ” 
of the latter should be put exactly over the 
“ straight *? of the material, and the two be 


tacked together, very carefully; otherwise, in 
the process of working, the canvas will move 
and thus pucker the ground material under- 
neath, With this method, the cross stitch should 
be tightly worked; otherwise when the canvas 
is drawn away, the threads of the cross stitch 
will lie loosely on the surface of the material. 
The worker must also avoid catching the 
threads of the canvas, or it will be difficult to 
draw them away, which process must be done 
with care when the embroidery is complete. 
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Jig 42 —C ross Stitch 






In working cross stitch, each stitch must he 
crossed in the same direction. If the pattern 
be large, the stitch can be worked in two main 
operations; all the design can be worked with 
a stitch in one direction, and then by going over 
it (cross-wise) a second time the cross stitch 
can be completed. This method ensures an 
even working and is much quicker than when 
cach stitch is completed at once. Though 
the effect of the back should not be the same as 
the front, it should be just as regular in its 
appearance. 

Cross stitch may be used in the same way 
as on Old English samplers (fig. 40). In these 
the designs are of a simple and naive character, 
and represent animals, birds, trees, flowers, 
alphabets, &c., in a way which has a quaint 
charm of its own. Though the type of designs 
worked is sometimes naturalistic and acci- 
dental, yet cross stitch imposes a pleasing 
conventional treatment, especially on the out- 
line. It is useful for the decoration of small 
articles and children’s clothing. 


Tapestry Effect 


Another cross stitch treatment is that by 
which both background and pattern are 
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Fig 43.—Tapestry Effect 1n Cross Stitch 


covered with stitches (fig. 43). This kind of 
work is done on double canvas or on coarse 
linen, and has the appearance rather more of 
tapestry than of embroidery. It is a heavier 
form of embroidery than the previously de- 
scribed styles, and is very durable, being 
suitable for chair and stool seats, bags, cushions, 
decorative panels, &c. It is necessary to plan a 
very interesting design when using this method, 
and to introduce as much variety as possible; 
otherwise the embroidery becomes mechanical. 

The design may be simply and geometri- 
cally planned, but it should be arranged with 
as little repeat as possible, On the other hand, 
a bold decorative and irregular scheme is very 
suitable, the character of the stitch always 
imposing a sufficient formality and regularity 
to the embroidery. 

It can be quite successfully carried out in 
the hand, especially if the canvas used is fairly 
firm and the working thread of a size suitable 
to the canvas. If the general colour scheme is 
a dark one, it is better to choose a dark canvas 
and vice versa, to prevent the canvas from 


peeping through the embroidery. It is as well 
to start a large design from the centre and to 
work outwards, counting the stitches from a 
diagram drawn on squared paper. 


Two-sided Italian Cross Stitch (fig. 45) 


This stitch is really a cross stitch surrounded 
by a square, each corner of which is emphasized 
by a small hole, formed by drawing the working 
thread tightly. It is essential that the stitch 
should be worked on a fairly coarse and loosely 
woven linen, otherwise the appearance will be 
stodgy and laboured when finished. 

In much Italian work the background is 
embroidered with this stitch, whilst the pattern 
is left in the plain fabric. But this stitch can be 
used in various ways, in conjunction with other 
kinds of stitches, and is useful for borders and 
the fillings of many large forms (fig. 46). It is 
often used in conjunction with Holbein stitch 
on p. 14. Two-sided Italian and Holbein 
stitches have the advantage of being alike on 
both sides. Holbein stitch acts as a good 
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Fig. 44.—Two-sided Italian Stitch 


contrast to the solid and heavier effect of the 
two-sided Italian stitch. 

The latter may be worked in silk or cotton; 
wool is unsuitable because the working thread 
requires much pulling, which would cause the 
wool to break. No tracing on to the material is 
required when the design is entirely composed of 


two-sided Italian stitch; the design follows the 
threads from a diagram drawn on squared paper. 
In order to work the stitch successfully, the 
diagram (fig. 44) must be very carefully 
studied. The whole stitch is not complete until 
two rows are worked. The thread must be 
drawn tightly in order to get the right effect. 





Fig. 45.—Panel in Two-sided Italian Cross Stitch 


(CE 403) 
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Fig 46 —Two-sided Italian Cross Stitch as a Filling 
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Fig. 4'7.—Patterns in Roumanian Embroidery 
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material should, however, be washed before 
using, because when first washed it always 


shrinks considerably. 


stra 


te a good substitute. 


crépe Is qui 
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The material should be 


ightened by the thread on all edges, and 
then canvas (20 threads to the inch) should 
be tacked over the surface very carefully and 
thoroughly. It must be tacked on in perfect 





alignment with the edges of the material 


(fig 





itself must 


ing 


48 a), and then the tacki 


also be thorough and taken up and down, all 
over as well as across from side to side. 


48 6 and ¢. 


Fig. 


-stitch, but when embroidering a pattern, 
often a double stitch must be used (fig. 49 a). 
The stitches at the back should be as far as 


h red, or in blue thread back 


it 


The stitch is a back-stitch formed by 


The work is usually done either in black 


with red, or blue w 


only. 


going over two t 


ime. 
ible horizontal. 


hreads of the canvas at a t 
When working out a single line, this is done in _ poss 
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Working a Double Line (fig. 49 4) 


A double line is worked together by crossing 
the needle over alternately at the back from 
one line to the other. When working a border, 
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Fig. 49.—Method of Working Roumamnian Stitch 


it is advisable to embroider outwards from the 
centre, so that the two edges may be alike. 
This is very important when a square mat or 
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tablecloth is to be embroidered. If care is 
not taken in this regard, great difficulties will 
probably be experienced in making the design 
fit in at the corners. Care should also be taken 
not to go through the threads of the canvas 
while working the embroidery. The threads 
of the latter should be drawn very tightly; 
otherwise, when the canvas threads are with- 
drawn, the embroidery will lie loosely on the 
surface. 

A characteristic arrangement is one in which 
a border will be embroidered and then a small 
‘“spot ” pattern arranged at regular intervals 
over the remaining surface. These spot effects 
give the embroidery great charm. Hems are 
hem-stitched, and usually small buttonhole 
stitches are placed along the edge of the hem 
as top of sampler (fig. 47). 

One advantage of this kind of work is that 
it needs no tracing, the design being followed 
out directly on the canvas. A further advantage 
is that it wears and washes well. 

Needieweaving and cross stitch combine 
excellently with this form of embroidery (see 
pp. 16 and 28). 


SMOCKING 


Smocking is a method of work by means of 
which fullness is regulated and held in position 
in a decorative manner. It would be used more 
frequently than it is, were it not that it needs 
adjusting in material to bring it into line with 
modern needs, Farmers’ and peasants’ smocks, 
from which this method of work developed, 
were made in heavy linens, but this is too 
bulky to adapt to modern dress. The decora- 
tion of children’s clothes has kept smocking 
alive, and many dainty garments can be made 
interesting by a suitable use of smocking. 
Overalls made of fine linen, blouses in silk, 
can be made very pretty by smocking, but this 
method of decoration requires plenty of 
material before it will give a satisfactory effect. 
The lines of the “ gathers ”’ should have a tube- 
like effect; any skimpiness of material seriously 
detracts from the decorative qualities of 
smocking. Thin woollen materials are suitable 
for this method, especially if the material has 
been previously pleated with }” or 4” accordion 
pleats. This method prevents any bulkiness at 


the foot of the smocking, and is useful for the 
decoration of the tops of skirts (fig. 50). 
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Fig. 50.—Smocking on Accordion Pleating 
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Fig. §1.—Embroidery Stitches which go 
well with Smocking 


For Success in Working 


In order to do smocking successfully, certain 
preparations must be made: (1) Either the 
material must be previously accordion pleated, 
in which case a thread should be run through 
the top of the pleating and another about 
6 inches below, in order that the pleats may be 
held in position, or (2) The material must be 
marked out with spots for which a transfer 
can be obtained. When the material is heavy, 
the spots should be spaced farther apart than 
when it is thin. When heavy linens were 
smocked, the threads were sufficient guide and 
no spots were needed. 

The transfer is ironed on the wrong side of 
the material, otherwise the spots are apt to 
show when the smocking is finished; then an 
even running stitch, starting with large knot, 
should be taken through each spot. Each row 
must be treated in this way, and finally the 
threads must be drawn up, two threads being 
tied together in order to secure the gathers 
tightly. ‘I'he material should look as though it 
had been pleated, and is now ready for the 
smocking (fig. 52). 
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Fig. 52.—T wo Methods of Preparation for Smocking 
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Stitches Employed 


There are several stitches which can be 
usefully employed in smocking; stem stitch 
and a few of its varieties (fig. 54), chevron 
stitch (p. 25), or surface honeycombing, &c. 
Simple geometric bands running across the 
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Fig 53 — Vanous Stitches 
uscd for Smocking 


(a) Iloneycomh 

(hb) Surface Honeycomb 

(c) Use of Stem Stitch in 
Smocking 

(d) Combination of Sur- 
face Honeycomb and 
Stem Stitch 





gathers give the best effect; any attempt to 
work floral or other free forms 1s against the 
nature of this method of work. It is advisable 
to commence at the top of the smocking with 
a line or lines of stem stitch, which regulates 
and holds the gathers in position, and to 
finish with a line of stitching which gives a 
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broken edge; otherwise the fullness springs 
away from the stitching in a way which is not 
always desirable. Sometimes the fullness at 
the top is disposed into pleats which can be 
fixed into a yoke. 


sé Stage ou Stage ! 


Fig. 54.—Varieties ot Stem Stitch 


There are many satisfactory ways of arrang- 
ing the designs in smocking, some giving 
lighter and more delicate effects than others. 
It is as well to remember the purpose of smock- 
ing when choosing a design, as some stitches 
and arrangements are more elastic than others. 
The most elastic of all is honeycomb pattern 
(fig. §3 a), whilst the one which “ gives ” least 
is a broad zig-zag formed by stem stitch 
(fig. 53 d). 

Smocking looks very interesting when 
worked in self-coloured threads on a similar 
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coloured ground. It is not dependent on colour 
for its effect, but should colour be used, it 
ought to be simple and straightforward in 
scheme. 

Embroidery is sometimes used with smock- 
ing; patterns in stem, feather, or buttonhole 
stitch are all suitable and combine well if 
they are simply treated (see fig. 51). When 
the smocking is complete, the work should 
be pressed from the back with a damp cloth 
under a hot iron and the running threads should 
be removed. 


For Pleats and Tucks 


Another method of work closely related to 
smocking is the decoration of flat pleats. Whilst 
smocking is based on accordion pleats, this is 
based on flat pleats or tucks. If tucks run in 
by hand are used, much labour is required 
before the actual decoration can be begun. 
As an alternative to this, the embroidery can 
be begun at once if the material has been 
previously laid in flat pleats as in fig. §5. 

The diagrams show the type of design that 
is suitable for the embroidery. The material 
used may be silk, linen, or wool, and the method 
is suitable in decorating articles of dress as well 
as those of the household. The size of the 
pleat or tuck varies with the weight of the 
material, but about } of an inch broad is the 
usual size for most purposes. 





Note running stitch taken in rows across the pleats 


Fig. 55.—Laid Pleat Embroidery and Method of Working 
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Fig 56—Appliqué Work 


APPLIQUE WORK 


Appliqué is a type of embroidery in which a 
great variety of effect is possible. It may take 
the form of a simple bold scheme, or alter- 
natively, varied interest may be obtained by 
means of tone values, texture, and stitching. 

Appliqué is often made to appear hard and 
uninteresting through using empty forms and 
a single method of stitching the applied parts 
to the background. These applied forms are 
often scattered in effect, the weak lines of 
stitching between them being insufficient to 
connect the large applied units of design. 

A very simple but bold effect can be obtained 
by the use of linen of contrasting colours, one 
coloured linen being used for the background 
and the other for a cut pattern which has no 
detached parts. Such patterns should be fairly 
bold in effect, so that the linen, when cut, may 
not be so narrow in any part that it might fray 
away when handled. When this kind of pattern 
is cut out in coloured linen and placed on the 
background the result of the finished em- 
broidery should easily be judged, since the 
effect does not rely on any connecting stitching 
to explain or amplify the design (fig. 56). See 
also Cushions, facing p. 40. 

Appliqué designs should be transferred to 
the material and then cut away, leaving about 
1/16th inch of material all round the edges of 
the design as above. It should be lightly tacked 
into position; then all edges oversewn with 
a sewing silk the same colour as the applied 
material. 

The colour of the final stitching round the 
edges is important, as it may enlarge or reduce 


the apparent size of the design. This edging 
should always be placed on the applied material 
as in fig. 56, and not on the background. 

Care should be taken to place the design on 
the background so that the grain of the applied 
material corresponds with the grain of the 
background material. This is important as the 
material is apt to wrinkle if the grain is not 
correctly placed. 


Felt or Leather for Appliqué 


When the material is thin and the design 
suitable, all the edges may be turned down and 
hemmed to the background. Felt or thin 
leather are both suitable materials to be used 
in appliqué embroidery as they do not fray at 
all and their edges have no special need of 
protection. 

A very interesting method is that by which 
the applied forms are cut out in various small 
shapes of felt or leather and then stitched to 
the ground material with black silk (see fig. 59). 


Suitable Stitches and Forms 


There are many stitches which are very 
suitable for covering the small overcast stitches 
used in attaching the pattern to the background, 
though sometimes the overcast stitches them- 
selves may form the finished effect. Couching, 
buttonhole, chain, basket, Cretan, herring-bone, 
almost any line stitch or stitches may be used 
according to the quality of edge required (see 
P. 9). 

Another simple type of appliqué is that in 
which strips of coloured material are laid on to 
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Fig 59 —Felt Motifs on Linen Fig 60.—Three Types of Material combined with 
IT mbroidery Sutches 
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Fig. 61.—Ruibbon Appliquéd with Embroidery Sutches 
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Fig. 62.—Muslin on Net 


the ground material and attached to the back- 
ground by overcasting or hemming. Em- 
broidered patterns are then worked on these 
strips of material; some may be left plain, 
according to the fancy of the worker. The 
final effect should not necessarily be one of 
stripes, but a pleasantly broken surface pattern 
and varied colour as in figs. 60 and 61. 


Patchwork Appliqué 


A more advanced type of appliqué em- 
broidery is one in which no repetition of form 
occurs and where the materials selected for the 
design may be either patterned or plain, varied 
in colour or texture, or be either heavy in 
weight or light and transparent, according to 
the position each form is to play in the com- 
pleted design. Braids, ribbons, velvet, net, 
cretonne, organdie, linen, &c., are all useful, 
and may be called upon to take their part. 

The work, when complete, should have the 
character of embroidery and not that of pic- 
torial art. It may have a naive, spontaneous 
quality, such as fig. 57, or a simple effect such 
as the Egyptian embroidery shown in fig. 58, 
or it may be more studied in its scheme (see 
frontispiece). Each kind of scheme has its 
particular value when used in suitable sur- 
roundings. 

The use of variety of texture without variety 
of colour may form an interesting scheme for 
applique design. The use of a variety of tones 
with variety of texture (see fig. 5 and plate 
facing p. 8) is arother development of the 
same idea, and one that also takes its place 
well in a general scheme. 


Lacy Effects in Appliqué 
Appliqué is usually thought of as strong, 
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Fig. 63.—Working of Three-sided Stutch 





CUSHIONS SHOWING DIFFERENT METHODS OF DECORATION 


(a) Felt appliqué on linen with spotting of drawn squares; (+) Surface darning with use of coloured 
braids; (c) Simple appliqué; (d) Darning in different directions on strong net basis; (e) Needleweaving 
with surface buttonholing and chain stitch; ( f) Cross stitch in wool. 
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bold work, but the effect obtained by the 
application of muslin on net is most lace-like 
and dainty (fig. 62). There are other forms of 
this dainty appliqué, such as linen applied to 
linen lawn by means of drawn threads and hem- 
stitching, as is sometimes used in lingerie 
schemes (fig. 64). There is also the application 
of one thin material to another, where the 
threads are not drawn round the forms, but 
where three-sided stitch (see fig. 63) attaches the 
two materials together, giving the appearance of 
a hem-stitched edge. 

It may be necessary to use a frame when 
working appliqué embroidery. Where the 
background material is firm and the applied 
portion not too large, it is usually safe to do the 
work in the hand; care must, however, be 
taken to match the grain of the two materials. 
But where the background is of flimsy material 
or where the applied portions are large, it is 
always wise to work the embroidery in a frame. 
Care must also be taken not to stretch the 
ground material too tightly; otherwise, when 
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Fig. 64.-—Effect of Linen Lawn applicd by Hemestitching 


the work is released from the frame, the applied 
portions will wrinkle. It is generally advisable 
to apply materials of equal strength, or a 
weaker to a stronger material. 


COUCHING AND LAID WORK 


Couching is the name given to the method of 
attaching a group of threads to a ground 
material by means of stitching. For this 
purpose the suitable stitches are varied and 
numerous, and include satin, herring-bone, 
Cretan, open chain, &c.; by their use many 
pretty borders may be evolved (see fig. 65). 
The couched threads may be of a colour which 
matches or contrasts with the sewing down stitch. 

Simple couching may be used as an outline 
to a design (fig. 675), or it may be placed side 
by side to form a mass. When the tying-down 
stitch is made to form slanting lines over the 
surface of the form embroidered it is called 
Bokharan couching. All these forms are illus- 
trated in fig. 65. 


Metal Threads 


Small purses and bags can be very suitably 
decorated with a form of couching called “ or 
nué’’, This is a method of couching down gold 
or aluminium threads with various coloured 
silks. A double line of metal thread is worked 


over at the same time, small silk stitches being 
taken across at right angles (fig. 67 a). The rows 
of gold thread are placed side by side, and the 
portion of the design which occurs along the 
line is worked in various coloured silks. ‘The 
design develops as each row is completed. 

It is important that the gold threads should 





Fig. 65.—Simple Borders 1n Couching 
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}ig 66 —Vanrous Examples of Couching and Laid Work with Spangled Background 


be stitched over with very fine silk, used in 
very small stitches; or else the metal threads 
will be pushed apart and will not form a pleasant 
background to the silk embroidery. The back- 
ground should be a strong one—possibly linen 
covered with a fine silk The background 
immediately behind the gold 1s better if of a 


yellow ochre colour, so that should the gold by 
any chance separate a little, the effect 1s not 
unpleasant. 

This kind of work needs to be done 1n a 
frame, and should be pasted at the back before 
releasing, in order that the gold will not 
wrinkle on the surface. 
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Laid Work (figs. 66 and 67 c) 


Laid work is a development of couching, and 
is very useful for filling in large forms. It may 
be worked in silk or wool, the former being 
much more usual than the latter; nevertheless, 
the effect in wool can be very charming. The 
laid threads may be of one colour, arranged in 
stripes or in gradation. They are fastened 
down at frequent intervals, and in various 
patterns according to the direction of the pre- 
liminary laid threads. 

Care must be taken to apply laid work to a 
suitable article as it is not so durable a method 
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as a more tightly stitched type of work, but if 
suitably used, this need not be a drawback. 
It is advisable to use a tambour or table frame 
when embroidering laid work. 

The preliminary threads are treated in the 
following way. ‘Threads are laid across the 
form and held by a small stitch entering the 
material at each side. As it is difficult to use a 
stitch sufficiently small to bring the threads side 
by side between each thread, the space is 
filled up by passing over the form a second 
time. In this manner a more regular spacing 
of the threads is obtained (fig. 68). 

The tying-down stitches are then worked in 
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Fig. 67.—(a) Pochette in Or Nué; (b) Leather Pochette in gold thread and spangles; (c) Laid Work with silver thread outline; 
(d) Bag showing surface buttonholing 
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a direction opposite to the preliminary laid 
threads. These stitches may be couching, 
back-stitch, chain stitch, oriental, &c., and can 
be arranged to form various patterns over the 
surface (see fig. 69). 

An outline to the laid work is often an im- 
provement. This may be of couching, stem or 
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Fig. 68 —“ Laying ” the Threads 


chain stitch, worked in silk or wool, or con- 
sisting of metal threads couched doubly round 
the edge. Spangles sewn on the background, 
or even over the embroidery, may give added 
enrichment to this form of work, and they are 
especially suitable when both embroidery and 
background are of silk (see fig. 66). 





Fig. 69.—-Tying Down Stitches for Laid Work 


QUILTING 


Quilting is a method of embroidery whereby 
three layers of material are held together. These 
layers consist of a surface and backing material, 
between which is an inte. lining of some soft 
material. The surface and backing of quilting 
are sometimes made of the same material so 
that the article, when finished, may be re- 
versible. However, this is not always done. 

The interlining may be of flannel, or of 
domett. Sheep’s wool and cotton-wool are 
sometimes used; but the design must be very 
compact and closely stitched if these materials 
are used. ‘The outer layer may be of silk, 
satin, fine linen, twill, cambric, &c., accord- 
ing to the purpose for which the quilting is 
intended; the lining may be of calico. It is 
essential to trace the design very lightly on the 
material, a faint pencil outline being preferable. 


Method of Working 

Quilting on a large scale should always be 
executed in the frame. If a small piece of 
quilting is worked, this may be done in the 


hand, but the layers should first be thoroughly 
tacked together in order to prevent the top 
layer being pushed out of position while the 
stitching 1s in progress. The work should be 
begun in the centre and worked outwards. 
Sometimes quilting is worked from the back 
so that the design may be traced on to the 
lining. A running stitch is then worked on the 
wrong side through the three materials. 

Several stitches can be used for quilting a 
design. The most usual is a running stitch, but 
back-stitch and chain stitch are quite suit- 
able. Eyelet holes, too, are a valuable addition, 
as they assist ventilation and also form extra 
units of design (fig. 70). Cord is sometimes 
run between parallel lines of running, and 
thus ridge-like patterns are formed. This 
padding is legitimate, but any other method 
of forced padding should not be adopted. 


The Design 


The type of design is important; it should 
be so arranged that, whilst some parts of the 
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Fig. 70.—Example of Qui!*ing on White Silk 


work are closely stitched, other parts are left 
to “bubble” up. Thus is produced that 
variety of surface which is the only means of 
contrast in quilting; it should not be dependent 
on colour for its effect or explanation of the 
design. A flowing type of design with geometric 
forms is very suitable; but whatever forms are 


expressed, the design must be planned in the 
first place to hold the surface material, inter- 
lining, and backing firmly together. 

Quilting may be used as a background to 
other coloured embroidery, which should first 
be embroidered and then made to form one of 
the layers to be quilted together. 
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Fig. 71.—Peckinese Stitch 


PEKINESE STITCH 


This is a most effective stitch. A study of 
Chinese work will show this stitch worked with 
precision in fine silks to give beautiful graded 
effects. This form of embroidery will appeal to 
many workers. A bolder effect can be obtained 
in wools or coarse silks, the use of which leads 
to a less tedious method of execution, and has 
qualities of its own. The natural character of 
the stitch is broad and sympathetic. It does 
not lend itself to the working of angular forms. 

The design may be left in outline, or filled in 
solidly by working round the edges until the 
form is covered. Both graded effects and 
strong contrasts can be obtained by the use of 
this stitch. Fig. 72 explains the working. 

The second stage of the stitch should not be 
left too loose, but should form a tight loop 
round the foundation stitch, When working 
on the cross, Pekinese stitch is apt to pucker 
the ground, especially as, when completed, it 


is a heavy one; therefore, unless the ground 
material is also heavy, every precaution must 
be taken to adjust the weight of the thread to 
the material. The second stage of the stitch 
may be worked in a contrasting colour. 





Fig, 72,—Method of working Pekinese Stitch 
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Fig. 73.—Showing Various Eyelet Holes 


WHITE WORK 
HEM-STITCHING 


There are many interesting forms of white and its varieties (see fig. 78). ‘These varieties are 
work, the simplest being hem-stitch (see fig.74) not only useful as a means of fastening down a 
hem, but also as parts of decorative schemes, 
and can often be seen to advantage when used 
as a contrast to coloured embroidery. Double 
hem-stitch is an interesting variety of hem- 
stitching; the sampler shows how patterns can 
be made by using hem-stitch in various ways. 





Fig. 75.—Faggoting Stitch 


Faggoting is a useful stitch to employ as an 
alternative to hem-stitching. In this case no 
threads are drawn, and the stitch is worked on 


Fig. 74.—Simple and Double Hem-stitching the diagonal threads of the material (see fig. 75) 
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fig 77 —tleaebo Work on Lurawn inreaa basis 
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Fig. 78.—Hem-stitched Borders 





The drawing of threads from a piece of 
material forms the basis of various interesting 
kinds of embroidery. A square of material 
should be first buttonholed round the edge, then 
alternately two threads left and two threads 
drawn both horizontally and vertically. ‘The 
network thus produced is overcast in a fine 
cotton so as to be almost invisible, diagonally 
as in fig. 79. Upon the network a pattern can 





Fig. 79.—Overcasting Drawn Threads 


be worked solidly with a coarser thread by 
the method illustrated in fig. 76. Here the 
effect is one of a solid pattern worked on a net 
basis. However, this network can be decorated 
with numerous patterns in weaving, &c., and 
is sometimes used as a contrast for parts of a 
richly embroidered surface. This kind of work 
is known as Hedebo work, and is usually executed 
entirely in white (see fig. 77). 
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Fig. 80.—Russian Drawn Ground 
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Russian Drawn Thread Work (fig. 80) 


A decorative form of embroidery known as 
Russian drawn thread work is also partly 
dependent on this network effect. This is a rich 
kind of decoration. A bold design is planned 


INSERTION 


By using insertion stitches, two edges, 
whether curved or straight, can be decora- 
tively joined together. 

It is usual to tack the two edges of material 
on to brown paper or some stiff material 
whilst working these stitches, as this prevents 
the worker from puckering one edge against 
the other. The space between the two edges of 
material varies according to the stitch chosen, 
and should he carefully gauged, because some 
stitches need more space than others. The 
purpose of the article must also be considered, 
as some insertion stitches are much stronger 
than others. 





Fig. 81.— Insertion Stitches 


The most quickly worked stitch of this type 
is twisted insertion stitch (fig. 81a). Knotted 
insertion 1s very similar in appearance, but is 
slightly stronger and firmer (see fig. 81 5). 

Buttonhole stitch adapts itself well as an 
insertion stitch. The tailor’s variety (fig. 83) 


which is enriched with bands of stepped satin 
and faggot stitch (fig. 75), and outlined with 
heavy chain (fig. 25 c). The outer borders of 
the design are secured by buttonholing. The 
background network is then formed by drawing 
the threads and overcasting them as in fig. 79. 


STITCHES 


is stronger and gives more space between the 
two materials, but blanket stitch is effective 
and can be quickly worked. Various buttonhole 
insertions are shown on the sampler (fig. 82), 
the most complicated to work being Italian 
buttonhole insertion stitch. 


Italian Buttonhole Insertion Stitch (fig. 84) 


In order to work this stitch, the two edges 
of the pieces of material to be joined should 
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Fig. 82.—Examples of Insertion Stitches 
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Fig. 83.—Taslor’s Buttonhole Insertion 


be tacked on paper with those edges parallel 
and about } inch space between them. The 
needle is brought through at the top corner 
of the material on the right, and a horizontal 
bar made to connect the opposite corner of the 
left-hand material. Over this bar, from left 
to right, five buttonhole stitches are worked. 
The needle then picks up the edge of the 
right-hand material about } of an inch below the 
first stitch; it is then brought across to the 
opposite side and a stitch made, not directly 
opposite to the last right-hand stitch, but 
slightly lower, thus forming a second bar. 


1% Stage 


2 Stage 





Fig. 84.—Italian Buttonhole 


Three buttonhole stitches are now worked from 
the centre of the last bar outward towards the 
right. The needle next picks up the material 
on the right-hand side about } of an inch lower 
down, and then three buttonhole stitches are 
worked from the centre outwards to the left- 
hand side on the double thread, and then, 
picking up a piece of material on the same side 
about } of an inch lower down, continue from 
the centre outwards to the right-hand side to 
work three buttonhole stitches on the double 
thread, and so on till the row is completed. 
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Fig. 85.—Plaited Insertion Stitch 


Herring -bone Insertion 


Herring-bone stitch forms a useful basis for 
insertion stitch, and interlacing stitch is one of 
the most attractive varieties. This latter forms 
a strong but lace-like bond between two pieces 
of material, and is worked as described on 
p. 26, Plaited insertion stitch (fig. 82g) is also 
a development of herring-bone stitch, and can 
be followed by studying fig. 85. 

Various other insertion stitches may be 
formed by working an edging stitch, as braid 
edging (fig. 81) or Antwerp edging (p. 53), 
along the edges of two materials, which are 
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then connected by means of a row of knotted 
insertion or other suitable stitches (fig. 82 ¢ 
and fh). 


If a lace-like character is desired when 


EYELET 


An eyelet hole is a useful unit in embroidery, 
and there are several varieties which are equally 
pretty when used either in white work or in 
coloured embroidery (figs. 73, 86-89). 

The most usual is the overcast form, where 
a hole is made by working round a stiletto 
puncture, and this can be used in many ways 
as a single unit, or in groups (see fig. 86a). 
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Fig, 86.—Eyelets overcast and buttonholed 


A development of this overcast eyelet is 
broderie anglaise. ‘This was practised by our 
grandmothers, and was usually worked in 
white on white. This type of embroidery could 
well be revived if modifications were made in 
the amount of embroidery used on any one 
piece of work and the repeat not made so 
obvious. Colour effects might be obtained in 
the embroidery itself, and the introduction of 
coloured linings would give interesting peeps 
of colour through the holes of the pattern. 


A Background Stitch 


Another form, known as eyelet stitch, may 
be used as a background stitch for a bold and 





Fig. 87.—Eyelet Stitch 


working an insertion stitch, the stitch should 
be executed in a light coloured thread. Thus, 
full value is given to the pattern effects of the 
joining stitchery, as in fig. 82. 


HOLES 


simple pattern (see fig. 87). It should be 
begun by bringing the needle through the 
material on the edge of the circle and taking 
two small back-stitches, then bringing the 
needle up through the starting place, and pro- 
ceeding by taking another two back-stitches into 
the centre of the circle, bringing the needle 
out on the edge of the circle a little farther 
along in such a position that it may be possible 
to work two back-stitches on the edge again. 
The circle should have about 12 back-stitches 
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Fig. 88.—Drawn Square 





on the edge, and the adjoining circles should 
each share two of these back-stitches. Each 
stitch should be tightly drawn together so that 
little holes appear round the edges of the 
circles and a large one in the centres. 

The ordinary buttonhole wheel with its 
variations comes under this heading (see fig. 
86d, c). 


The Drawn Square 


The drawn square is an interesting form in 
white work, and should be executed on a 
loosely woven linen. It con- 
sists of a square with sides 
of twelve threads, the outer 
three of which are overcast 
all round. Fig. 88 will show 
the working of the corners, 
which differ in 
treatment on 
the inner and 
outer edges re- 
spectively. The 
centre is then 





Fig. 89.—-{a) Eye Stitch; (6) Algerian 
Eye Stitch 
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treated as an eyelet hole, the threads being 
tightly drawn together. This square can be 
enlarged by the further overcasting of threads 
on its outer edges (see fig. 73). 


Eye Stitch 


Eye stitch gives a pretty effect. It is formed 
by sixteen stitches going into a single hole in 
the centre, but spread into a square on the 
outside edge. The stitches should be pulled 
tightly. A line of back-stitch is then placed 
round the edge (see fig. 89a). This stitch is 


useful when working out check patterns. It is 
also interesting, as it forms an alternative to 
cross-stitch lettering (see fig. 96). 

Algerian eye stitch is used as an all-over 
filling for large patterns, and is worked over a 
square having four threads on each side. It is 
worked from the centre outwards, two stitches 
being taken into the centres of each side and 
two into the corners. The design needs an 
outline to the check-like effect given by the 
stitch (see figs. 73 and 8g 5). 


EDGINGS 
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Fig. 90.—-Examples of Edgings 
Armenian Edge. (5) Scalloping. (c) Buttonholed 
Pass Edging. (d) Buttonholing on Armeman Edge. (e) Bead 
Edging. 


There are varieties of narrow edgings which 
give extra interest to the finishing of em- 
broidered articles. These are mostly in button- 
hole stitch (see fig. go). Antwerp edge is a 
useful stitch, as is Armenian edge (see fig. g1 5), 
a loop formed by working braid stitch to the 
edge of the material. The method of working 
buttonholed picot edge is described on p. 23. 

A narrow edging can be formed by an 
arrangement of beads. Place two small beads 
on the needle and take a stitch into the cdge of 
the material; go back through one of the beads; 
again place two beads on the needle and 
repeat the process (see fig. gz). 


: : b - 
Fig. 91.— (a) Antwerp Edge. (+) Armeman Ledge 
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Fig. 92.-——Bead Edging 
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FILET AND 


This is another method of work on a network 
basis, but here the network is made or bought 
and then inserted into a piece of linen, the 
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Fig 93 —Darning Pattern on Filet Net 


pattern previously being darned or woven on 
to the filet net (fig. 93). Each square of the 
filet net is crossed twice in each direction by 
the linen thread. 

A very pretty and dainty type of embroidery 
can be worked on a hexagonal net background. 
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Fig. 94.—Reticella Work Centre 


RETICELLA 


The design should be drawn on tracing cloth, 
and the net tacked to this so that the design 
can be seen through and worked on to the net 
(see plate facing p. 48). Muslin appliqué on 
a hexagonal net background is another form 
of embroidery on net (see fig. 62, p. 40). 


Reticella (fig. 94). 


Reticella is a style of work based on cut or 
drawn threads. Sometimes threads are left as 
a basis for the work, and at other times the 
material is cut entirely away, the space being 
filled with a lace-like pattern. The edges of 
the shape are made secure by the following 
methods: overcast edge (fig. 97) and button- 
holing (tailor’s or blanket, p. 22), which may 
be cut away after the square is completed. 





Fig 95 —Buttonholed, Overcast, and Woven Bars 


If the linen 1s cut away before the reticella is 
worked, it is advisable to sew the linen to a 
piece of strong tracing cloth (or something 
fairly stiff), which precaution enables the worker 
to adjust the length of threads more easily. 
Woven, buttonholed, and overcast bars (fig. 95), 
surface buttonholing, tailor’s buttonholing, and 
picots (p. 23) are all used in this form of em- 
broidery. It is usually worked in white or 
natural coloured linen thread on a similar 
coloured background. 
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LETTERING IN EMBROIDERY 


Lettering in embroidery is used for two 
main purposes: (1) With the object of labelling 
the article itself, or (2) For the purpose of 
achieving a decorative effect by means of some 
quotation, motto, &c. The former must be 
legible, but the latter need not attract attention, 
and may be treated fancifully within the limits 
of good taste. Nevertheless, all lettering should 
be well formed and based on good traditions. 

It is most important to choose a type of 


S 


1% Stage 2nd Stage 


cross on the front. In order to attain this 
arrangement it is necessary to cross one of the 
sides of the stitch twice. Cross stitch is at the 
same time decorative and legible. Eye-stitch 
letters are constructed in the same way, but 
this stitch (p. 53) forms a larger and bolder 
letter. Both cross stitch and eye stitch are 
suitable methods for coarse and fine work, and 
should be worked from a diagram drawn on 
squared paper. 


be 


Fig. 96.—Cross Stitch with Square at Back 


letter and method of working in relation to the 
particular material. There are certain methods 
which are only suitable for small fine work, 
whilst others look well only when treated on 
a large scale in bold material (see plate facing 


p. 56). 


Cross-stitch Letters 


Some letters, such as cross-stitch letters, are 
built up on the threads of the material. They 
are usually seven squares in height, and can 
be worked so that the lettering may be made 
legible on both sides of the material. By 
working the cross stitch as in fig. 96 a square 
is produced on the back of the material and a 
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Fig. 97.—Overcast Stitch. 


The Roman Letter 


A skeleton Roman “ non serif ’’ letter makes 
a good but severe basis for embroidered letters. 
This may be worked solidly, or in outline, 
with raised or flat effect. Overcast (fig. 97), 
satin, back-stitch, knotted stitches, chain, pekin- 
ese, appliqué, Portuguese border (fig. 98), 
and rope stitch or twisted chain (fig. 25 e) are 


Mom, 


gst Stage 
Fig. 98.—Portugucese Border 


suitable for working this type of letter, which 
produces a somewhat restrained effect. For 
some purposes a rather freer letter may be 
preferred, and serif projections may give a 
letter more play. 

Sometimes a letter is given added interest 
by placing it in a shape and treating the back- 
ground with a decorative arrangement of drawn 
threads, reticella, or some pretty background 
stitch; or it may be desirable to add some 
floral or geometric knotwork border without 
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necessarily enclosing the letter in any particular 
shape. Many useful suggestions are shown 
on the Plate. 

A delicate Italian hand-written letter can be 
attractively embroidered, but restraint is needed 
in its planning; otherwise this type will appear 
very commonplace. It is suitably worked in a 


whipped-run stitch, and combined with dainty 
strap work it can take its place well in a 
decorative scheme. 

Monograms are often needed in embroidery. 
A simple scheme should be aimed for, and the 
letters carefully balanced and designed in order 
to prevent a confused effect. 


TASSELS, CORDS, AND FRINGES 


Tassels can be decorated in various ways, 
but the main foundation is the same and is as 
follows: 

A cardboard gauge is cut to the size of the 
tassel required, and the silk or wool is wound 
round this foundation until a suitable thickness 
has been attained. These threads are next 
knotted together at the top, and then slipped 
off the card. At this stage, if the tassel is to be 
placed at the end of a cord (see fig. 103) the 
cord is inserted at the top. 

The tassel is then wound round with threads 
at a suitable distance from the top, to form the 
head of the tassel, which can be enriched in a 
variety of ways, a usual one being surface 
buttonholing. This is begun round the base 


©) 


‘© 


A 
Fig. 99.—Twisted Cord 


of the head and worked towards the top of 
the tassel (see fig. 103 ¢). 

Another method used for covering the head 
of a tassel is ball stitch. A loose knot is tied 
round the top of the ball, and the stitch worked 
on to this, not through the ball of the tassel. 
The knot is then drawn tighter, and the end 
secured in the ball of the tassel. The first row 





Fig. 100.—Round Cord 


of ball stitch being completed, the next row 
is begun by placing the stitch exactly be- 
tween the stitches of the preceding row. 
Although the head of the tassel becomes wider, 
the number of stitches remains the same, each 
stitch being placed farther apart as the size of 
the ball increases. There are several ways of 
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SUGGESTIONS TOR LETTERING 
(Panel 134 10’) 


Stitches shown Overcast, Portuguese Border, Cross Stitch, Pekinese, Chequered Chain, Eye Stitch, 
Two-sided Italian Cross Stitch, Appliqué, Pattern Darning, Russian Drawn Ground, Whipped-run Stitch 


Chain Stitch 
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adding interest to tassels, and these are shown 
in fig. 103. Beads may be used for the purpose, 
while felt makes an interesting change, suitable 
for the enrichment of bolder types of work. 
Decorative balls may be made by rolling up 
a long piece of soft material 4 inch wide, and 
gradually tapering it off to a point. Starting 
at the wide end, this is rolled up and secured, 


Fig. 101 —hinger Crochet. Showing five operations 


and then covered with hall stitch or surface 
buttonholing (fig. 103 5). 


Cords (fig. 99). 

A simple way to make cord is as follows: 
Decide the length of cord required, and then 
take three times this length of thread. A cord 
of average thickness should be composed of 
six strands of embroidery cotton, A knot is 
tied at each end and a pencil inserted through 
each loop. ‘These pencils are then twisted in 
opposite directions by two people standing 
facing each other. The distance apart should be 
according to the length of the thread, which 
should not hang loosely between the two ends, 
otherwise knots are apt to form in the process 
of twisting. When the cord shows a tendency 
to curl, a small weight should be suspended at 


Fig 102 ~— Plated € ord 


the exact centre (A), the two pencils should be 
put together, and the cord allowed to “ twist ” 
of its own accord. If threads of different 
colours are twisted together (say one half of 
one colour and the other half of some con- 
trasting shade) a pleasing variety will be 
obtained in the resultant cord. 
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Fig. 103 —Tassels made from Wool, Felt, and Beads 


Fig. 104.-—-Suggestions for Fringes 
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Another Method (fig. 100). 


Another method of making cords is as 
follows: Attach four groups of thread to a nail 
on the wall; two people then stand side by 
side with their “inner ’”’ arms crossed. Each 
of the four hands holds a length of cord, and 
alternately one set of cords is crossed left over 
right and then other sets crossed right over left 
in regular sequence (see fig. 100). The thread 
is handled continually in this method, and care 
should be taken that the cord is not soiled in 
the process of being made. 

Diagrams show two other methods of cord 
making (figs. 101, 102). 


Fringes and Fraying (fig. 104). 


Fringes may be made by fraying the material 
itself, or by adding threads to the edge of the 
material. Linen is suitable for fraying, and 
may be treated as follows (fig. 104 d): 

Draw a few threads from the edge of the 


material to the depth of the fringe required, 
and then hem-stitch this along the top of the 
loose portion to be fringed. Buttonholing or a 
herring-bone stitch will serve the same purpose 
as the hem-stitch in preventing the threads from 
further fraying. ‘The threads below this line 
can then be frayed out so as to form a fringe, 
which may be left plain or knotted into a 
pattern. 

If the material is not suitable for fraying in 
the manner described above, the fringe must 
be formed of added threads which should be of 
some tightly twisted silk, eotton, or wool. The 
diagram shows the various methods of attach- 
ing the fringe to the material (fig. 104 ¢, e, f). 

Fringes may also be made by using heads 
(see fig. 104.4) or ribbon or braid (). This 
latter method is only recommended for bold 
work, but can be used successfully in con- 
junction with suitable embroidery. 

Tassels are sometimes added to a fringe, 
giving it extra weight and interest. 


RAFFIA WORK 


Raffia work is really another form of em- 
broidery, and the same principles of design 
apply to the one craft as to the other. The 
stitches used in rafha are fewer than those used 
in embroidery, and the technique is simpler. 

The materials for working on, and with, are 
necessarily coarse; canvas, single and double, 
hessian, raffia cloth, and woven straw are all 
suitable backgrounds; a specially large-eyed 
blunt needle is needed. Raffia itself can he 
obtained in natural colour or dyed in various 
bright colours. These colours are not always 
steadfast, so that if the article is exposed to the 
light, care should be taken when making the 
choice of colour, 

Raffa is uneven in its thickness. This can 
be overcome by sometimes working with 
several strands together where the raffia is thin, 
and by using the single thread when the raffia 
is coarse. The stitches should be flattened with 
the thumb as they are worked, as some un- 
evenness will occur if this precaution is not 
taken. If the effect required is a delicate one, 
the raffia can be split to the thickness of an 
embroidery thread and worked as such. 

(E 403) 


The stitches in rafha can be longer than 
those in embroidery—about an inch long 1s 
the maximum length. 


The Design 


When rafha cloth or hessian is used as a 
background, the design can be of a free 
type, but care should be taken to design in 
such a way that the forms do not look clumsy 
when worked in the rafha. They should be 
fairly large in scale. Stitches such as satin, 
stem, chain, herring-bone, and cretan stitch are 
suitable ones to employ. These should be 
worked rather lightly, giving a solid effect; 
the stitches should not be too closely packed 
together or the raffia will pull the threads of 
the background apart. 

Canvas is used widely as a background for 
raffia, Some very pretty treatments for this 
canvas background are possible by using darn- 
ing (long and short), cross stitch, plait stitch, 
eyelet stitch, and satin stitch. These stitches 
can be combined together and used in various 
ways to form pattern and background treat- 
ments, completely covering the canvas, as in 

6 
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plate facing p. 16. Sometimes a design is worked 
on the canvas and the background filled in 
afterwards with some geometric all-over pattern, 
such as Hungarian stitch, darning stitch, &c. 
When working satin stitch on canvas great 
use is made of variety in the direction of the 
stitch, first one way of the canvas and then 
another. By this means a very pretty arrange- 
ment of colour and pattern can be obtained 
as in the pochette shown on plate facing p. 16. 
It is possible to work tent stitch in rafha by 


splitting the ratha to a fairly fine thread and 
working it in the same way as a pattern in 
silk or wool. This must be worked in an 
embroidery frame. 

In making small articles such as pochettes, 
table-mats, &c., the edges are folded over once 
and secured, then an overcast stitch in rafhia 
is taken completely over this turning as in 
fig. 6 of plate facing p. 16. 

Raffia work, when completed, needs pressing 
on the wrong side with a cool iron. 


Hand-bags 


MAKING UP HAND-BAGS 


There are only two fundamental shapes for 
hand-bags: the satchel bag—a sack of material 
attached to a rigid clasp top—and the pocket 
or envelope bag fastened with some kind of 
patent fastening. 


The Satchel Bag (fig. 1) 


An infinite variety of clasp tops may be 
purchased ready-made in ivory, tortoise-shell, 





Fig 1.—Satchel Bag with Knotted Cord Handle 


“1 


wood, and metal, and the various substitutes 
for the two former materials. 

The sack part of a satchel bag may be made 
in silk, brocade, furnishing fabrics, woven 
straw, cloth, bead-embroidery, or hand-em- 
broidered canvas or material. 

Roughly, three shapes are available in clasp 
tops—the bar shape, crescent, and the square 
(fig. 3a, 5, c). 

Good proportions may he obtained by 
making the sack as deep as the width of the 
frame, when finished, and allowing } of the 







a 
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Fig. 2 —Good Proportions for Satchel Bag 


depth more for the extra width. For example, 
in the bag illustrated in fig. 2, the depth is 
8 inches and the width 1o inches (8 and 2). 
For a bag 12 inches deep, the widest part 
should be 15 inches. 


Cutting the Material 


For a brocade bag, interlined with stiffening 
muslin and lined with moirette (as fig. 1), cut 
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Fig. 3.—Tops for Satchel Bags. (a) Bar; (6) Crescent; (c) Square 


the materials as shown in fig. 4 in the following 
quantities: 
Diagram A: 2 pieces each, in brocade, 
muslin, and moirette. 
Diagram B: 1 piece each, in brocade, muslin, 
and moirette. 
Diagram C: 
moirette. 
Diagrams D, E: 1 piece in moirette. 
Diagram F: 1 piece in moirette. 
Diagram G: 1 piece in muslin. 


1 piece each, in brocade and 


Making Up the Bag 


Make the mirror and purse pockets first, 
and sew them to the lining. 

Pockets —Turn down } inch on the wrong 
side, and sew on a casing for the elastic, 3 of 
an inch wide. Run 3} inches of elastic in the 
mirror pocket, and 44 inches in the purse 


pocket. Turn in all the edges. Make a small 
box pleat in the centre of the bottom of each 
pocket so that the lower edge measures the 
same as the top, and stitch to the lining (see 
fig. 5.) 

The Tab.—Lay the stiffening muslin on the 
brocade, and turn the edges of the latter over 
the muslin and tack. Turn in the lining to fit, 
and stitch (fig. 6, a and 5). 

I'he Handle.—Turn in the edges of the strip 
for the handle. Fold lengthwise and stitch 
close to the edges all the way round. 


Assembling the Bag 


Tack the sides of the bag (brocade) to the 
stiffening muslin; also brocade for gusset, 
to muslin. 

Tack the gusset to fit the bottom of the bag 
at points a and 5 on diagrams A and B (fig. 4), 
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Fig. 4.—Diagram for cutting out Satchel Bag. (1 sq. = 1 inch) 
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(6) The tab stitched. 


Fig. 6. 
(a) Brocade tacked over muslin. 
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Fig. 8.—Top Stitched On 


and stitch. Sew up the sides to point d on 
diagram A. Sew the lining up in the same 


way, and slip into the bag. Turn the raw edges 
of lining and brocade to meet each other 
exactly (c to d, diagram A), and stitch together 
close to the edges. Gather the top of the 
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Fig. 9.—Finishing and Pressing 


bag, cc (diagram A) with two rows of gauging. 
Tack the tab to one side of the bag (see fig. 7). 

Sewing on the Clasp Top—With thick 
matching thread sew the top to the gathers, 
and the flanges to the side openings, with 
vertical stitches taken into each hole in the 
top, as in fig. 8, taking the thread horizontally 
from hole to hole at the back. 

Arranging the Folds.— With the fingers pull 
out the bag so that the gathers extend beyond 
the ends of the flanges, and press these lightly 
with an iron, or press firmly with the fingers 


(see fig. 9). 


Finishing the Bag 


Slip the ends of the strap handle through 
the rings on the handle, turn back 4 inch, and 
stitch the points back on to the strap. 


Fig. 10.—Fastening Handle Strap to Ring 


Finishing the Inside.—Cut a narrow strip of 
the lining ? inch wide. Turn the raw edges to 
meet at the back, press and use for petal ruche 
as described on p. 220, fig. 60. Fancy ribbon 
may be used for the petal ruche, or a fancy 
galloon makes a neat finish. 
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THE POCKET OR ENVELOPE BAG 


A good stiff interlining is an absolute neces- 
sity for the successful making of a “ pocket ” 
bag. Buckram is the best material for this. 

Proportions—A good proportion for a 
pocket bag is: length 1} times the depth. A 
bag g inches across would be 6 inches in depth. 

The Inside—For convenience, the inside 
should be furnished with an inner division, a 
pocket for mirror, &c., and a purse. 


Making a Bag 6 inches by 9 inches fur- 
nished as Fig. 13 


Cut out all the sections as shown in fig. 12 
below. 

The Purse and Mirror Pocket—Sew the 
mirror pocket (made as for satchel bag, p. 62) 
to the lining of the inner division as indicated 
in fig. 14. 

Cover the purse back and flap with silk 
and turn in lining to fit, and stitch all the way 
round, Sew on press fastener. 
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Fig. 11 —Pocket or Envelope Bag 


Cover the section for purse pocket in the 
same way. Make a pleat at each side so 
that this section measures 5} inches across, 
and press (fig. 15). Sew on press fastener. 

Sewing On.—Lay the silk over the section 
and tack it. Stitch the purse in position 
(under the pleats at the side) and across the 
bottom, and sew the flap } inch above the 
pocket. 


Covering the Sections 


Flap and Back.—Fold the buckram for the 
back and flap of bag as shown on dotted 
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Fig. 12.—Dhiagrams showing how to cut out Pocket Bag (1 sq. = 1 inch) 
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line in fig. 12. Lay the silk over loosely and pin 
top and bottom. Open section flat, ease slight 
fullness of silk towards crease and tack all 
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Fig. 13.—Showing Interior of Bag 
a-b —- ginches. c-d O1nches. b-c - 44 inches. 


round, Turn edges of silk over buckram and 
tack. Turn in edges of lining—stretch tightly 
on to section and tack. Stitch round flap to 
1} inches below crease (fig. 13). 

Inner Division.—Fold the linings for section 
over the buckram, turn in the edges for 2 





Fig. 16.—-Method of Arranging and Pressing Corners of Gussct 


inches from the top at the sides, tack and 
stitch round aa (fig. 14). Cut away the lining 
close to the edges of buckram all round. 

The Front (see fig. 15).—Take out tackings 
on silk across the top of the front. Turn the 
silk over the edge and turn in the top of the 
lining and stitch from aa (fig. 14). 





Fig. 14.—Pocket Sewn into Lining 





Fiz. 15.—Showing Silk tached to Buckram for front of Bag, 
and Purse Bag stitched in position 


Gussets, —Lay the buckram for cach gusset 
on the pieces of silk, turn over the edges and 
tack. Join the gussets, open seams, and press. 
Turn in the linings and slip-stitch 4 of an inch 
from the edge—except at the upper ends—which 
must be stitched (figs. 16 and 17). 

Folding the Gusset.—Fold the strip length- 
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Fig. 1'7.—Lining 
Slip-stitched 
to Gusset 
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wise with the silk inside. Fold, crease, and 
press as shown in figs. 18 and 19. 


Assembling the Pieces for Bag 


Press all sections. Lay the front of the bag 
over the inner division, so that the edges of 
the buckram coincide. Turn over the edges 
Fig. 18.-—Poaition of Gusset ready for sewing on of the silk on the front to the back of the inner 
division, and tack both pieces together (fig. 20). 

Stitch the gussets to the back of the bag 
close to the edges (fig. 21); then stitch the 
inner division and front of the bag to the fronts 
of the gussets. 

Finishing the Bag.—If press studs are put in 
with special too] sold for the purpose, then the 
half on the flap should be fixed when the bag 
is finished, but the other portion on the front 
should be fixed before the front is attached to 
inner division. 








lig. 20.—Pieces ready for assembling with 
Gussets sewn to the Back Pieces 
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Fig. 22.—Bag worked in Locker Stitch (p. 224) 
with Zip Fastening 


Zip Fastenings (see fig. 22) 


These are purchased in any length, mounted 
on paper and ready to stitch in. Pocket bags 
closed with zip fastenings are made without 
Fig. 2t.—Back, Flap, and Gusset the flap which fastens over the front. 
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Plain and Pattern Knitting 


Knitting is the name given to a fabric pro- 
duced by making a number of loops which are 
passed backwards and forwards on two long 
pointed needles. Each loop, as it is trans- 
ferred from one needle to the other, is 
increased by a new loop, which is drawn through 
the former loop until any desired length of 
fabric is produced. 


Suitable Materials 


The materials required for knitting vary 
in style and cost. Plain fingering wools vary 
in thickness from 2 to 6 ply, while thicker 
wools of sports and zephyr type are good for 
beginners to use. Also, many fancy wools and 
silk and wool mixtures make delightful gar- 
ments of all descriptions. In knitting woollen 
garments great care should be given to the 
choice of needles suitable for the material. 
Never should knitted fabric be worked so 
tightly as to feel at all stiff; it should be soft, 
light, and full of elasticity. Hand-knitted 
garments nearly always grow larger the first 
one or two washings, after which the tendency 
is for the fabric to shrink. 

From pure silk can be knitted many beautiful 
garments, such as coatees and jumpers for 
ladies’ wear; while for babies’ and children’s 
little frocks and coatee sets it is delightful. 
For knitting pure silk garments coarse needles 
should never be used; a tight knitter might 
quite well use No. 8, and for a medium or loose 
knitter No. g will give a soft yet close fabric. 

Suitable needles for artificial silks are chiefly 
Nos. 8 and 7, for if finer needles be used a 
very heavy garment would be produced. 


Chart of Measurements 
This shows the number of stitches to the 
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inch obtained by an average knitter using each 
of 2, 3, and 4 ply fingering wools with needles 
in all sizes from 6 to 13. 














With Needle sue — | 6 | ” | 8 9 | 10] U1 | 12 13 
2 Ply Fg. .§ 53 6 '63 7 'a3!/8 9 gf 
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‘These measurements are taken from the 
fabric before pressing. ‘The pressing of gar- 
ments, if well and carefully done, will make 
very little difference in the size, and any over 
measurement after pressing will soon take up 
in wear and wash. Plain and ribbed knitting 
should never be pressed unless specially 
directed. 


How to Hold the Wool and Needles 


Hold the right-hand needle over the hand 
in the same manner as a pen, and the other 
needle under the hand. The wool is held in 
the right hand, over the 1st and 2nd fingers 
and round the 3rd finger—the latter holding 
the wool at the tension required. 


Casting-on 


First make a slip-loop. Hold the end of the 
wool between the finger and thumb of the left 
hand with the cut end hanging down inside 
the hand, pass the wool from the ball round 
and under the 1st and 2nd finger, and across 
over the cut end between the finger and thumb; 
through the loop just formed draw a loop from 
the ball end of wool. Pass this on to the needle, 
drawing the ends to tighten the loop to fit 
the needle. 
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First Method of Casting-on (With Two 
Needles) 


* Pass the point of the right-hand needle 
from left to right through the loop just made; 
pass the wool (from ball) round point of right 
needle and draw it through the loop, thus 
making a loop on the right needle. Pass the 
point of the left needle from right to left 
through the loop on right needle and draw the 
right needle away. Repeat from * as required 
(see fig. 1). 

This method gives a very elastic edge suit- 
able for vests, bootees, socks, &c. 





big. 1.—Casting On with ‘Two Needles 


Second Method of Casting-on (With One 
Needle) 


Make slip-!oop about 30 inches from the 
loose end of the wool; hold the needle in the 
right hand. Hold the left hand close to the 
needle with wool from the cut end held through 
the hand and over the thumb; pass the wool 
(near the needle) round the thumb, forming a 
loop; pass the point of the needle through the 
loop. Pass the wool (from ball) round the point 
of the needle and draw it through the loop, 
draw cut end close, and so complete another 
stitch. 

This gives a firm edge suitable for cardigans, 
frocks, &c. 


Plain Knitting (fig. 2) 


Cast on stitches as required. 1st row: Hold 
the needle with stitches in the left hand, pass 
the point of the right needle from left to right 
through the 1st loop; pass the wool round 
(under and over) the point of the needle, and 
draw it through the loop, thus making a new 





Fig. 2.—(a) Rows of plain knitting. 
(6) Transposed from fabric to 
chart. 3 = Smooth knit stitch; 
= = rough purl stitch 





loop on the right needle. Pass the loop (just 
used) from off left-hand needle, dropping it to 
form the fabric. Repeat until all the stitches 
are passed on to the right needle. 

Repeat this row as required, but always slip 
Ist stitch (after 1st row) on to the right needle 
without knitting it. This gives a neat, close 
edge. 


Casting -off 


Knit 2 stitches and pass ist of these over 
2nd, and also over and off the point of the 
needle, * knit another stitch and pass former 
stitch over this and off the point of the . 
repeat from “ until all are off (fig. 3). 





Fig. 3.—Method of Casting Off 


Method of Grafting 


Grafting is the term applied to the method of 
fastening off 2 needles together to make a 
seam without an uncomfortable ridge, such as 
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for the toe of a stocking, forming a seam at the 
back of a bonnet, shoulder seams, &c. 

Fold (with the wrong sides facing together) 
the two pieces of knitted fabric with equal 
number of stitches on each needle and length 
of wool at the right-hand side; thread the wool 
into a wool needle.* Pass the point of needle 
knitways through ist stitch on front needle 
and pass stitch on to wool needle, then pass the 





Fig. 4.—Gratting 


point purlways through 2nd stitch on front 
needle; leave 2nd stitch on needle, but draw 
wool through both stitches. Pass the wool 
across to the back needle, taking care to keep 
it below the needles. Pass the point of the wool 
needle purlways into Ist stitch of back needle, 
and pass the stitch on to the wool needle. 
Then pass the point knitways into 2nd stitch 
and leave on the needle, drawing the wool 
through both stitches. Bring the wool forward 
under the needles to the front needle, and 
repeat from * until all are worked off (see fig. 4). 





Fig. 5.—Purl Stitch 


Purling 


Cast on stitches as required. 1st row: Hold 
the needle with stitches in the left hand and 
wool to front of work. Pass the point of the 
right needle from right to left through the 


1st loop with the right needle point at the 
front of work; take the wool round over the 
point of the right needle, drawing it through 
the loop (making a new stitch), and passing the 
loop off needle. Repeat until all stitches are 
passed on to the right needle (fig. 5). 

Repeat this row as required. It will be 
found that an all-knitted fabric and an all- 
purled fabric produce the same result, i.e. a 
ridged fabric. 

Note.—Now each of a knitted 
and purled stitch should be care- 
fully watched, and it will be 
found that a knitted stitch gives 
a smooth front with a ridge at 
the back, whilst a purled stitch 
vice versa. ‘I‘he placing of these 
two stitches in various ways gives 
many useful and pretty solid 
patterns, one of the most useful 
being plain smooth fabric. 


Plain Smooth Fabric (fig. 6) 
ist row: Knit plain. 
2nd row: Purl. 


Repeat these 2 rows as required. 


Thus it will be seen that the smooth front of 
the knit rows and the smooth back of the purl 





Fig. 6b.—Right Side of Plain Smooth Fabric transposed 
to Chart 
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rows give an ideal fabric, every stitch and row 
being clearly and easily defined, and into which 
may be introduced every style of pattern or 
shaping for garments. 


Increasing 


First Method: After knitting a stitch do not 
slip the loop off the left-hand needle, but knit 





Fig. 7.—How to Increase (1st Method) 


again into the back of the same loop. The 
illustration (fig. 7) shows the line obtained 
by working several rows of shaping (with a 
purl row between each plain). 

Second Method: Knit a few stitches; wool 
forward (i.e. bring the wool between the 
needles to the front of the work); knit the next 





Fig. 8.—Increasing (2nd Method) 


stitch, taking the wool back over the needle. 
Purl back the next row. 

Several rows worked in this manner (as 
shown in fig. 8) give a series of little holes in 
the fabric, pretty effects being obtained when 
used for forming a design or to emphasize 
a special line of a garment. 





Fig. 9.—Decreasing (18t Method) 


Decreasing 


First Method: Ka4; Ka stitches together 
through the back of the 2 loops, finish row, 
and purl back (fig. 9). 

Several rows worked thus will show a line slop- 
ing inwards from the beginning of the needle. 

Second Method: Knit to the last 5 stitches, 
K2 together through the front of the loops, 
K3. Purl back (fig. 10), 





rig. 10.—Decreasing (2nd Method) 


Several rows worked thus will show a line 
sloping inwards from the end of the needle. 

These two methods used together give cor- 
rect lines when following shapings of garments 
such as the two edges of cardigans, jumpers, 
&c. Care should be taken to ensure the shaped 
line running parallel with its edge line. 


Knitting Up Stitches 


In some garments and at stocking heels it is 
required to “ knit up ” stitches in order to add 
an extra piece on to a garment or to complete 
a round for a stocking. Hold the edge, where 
the stitches require knitting up, in the left 
hand, pass the point of the needle through the 
1st loop, throw the wool round the needle as 
for knitting, and draw a loop through the loop 
of fabric; continue into each loop until suffi- 
cient stitches are knitted up (fig. rr). 


PLAIN AND PATTERN KNITTING 


Cable Pattern 


Choose a fairly broad ribbed pattern, such 
as illustrated in fig. 13, which is 6 plain and 
1 purl. After a few rows a twist is worked 
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Fig. 11.—Knitting-up Stitches 


Ribbed Knitting 


The ribs can be knitted any size, either Kz 
and Pr; Kz and P2; K3 and P3; or uneven 
ribs of K2 and P1, &c. 

Cast on a multiple of the number of stitches 
in full repeat of rib chosen, and work 1st row 
of required rib. 

2nd and Continuing Rows: Purl over the 
stitches giving the rough surface towards you, 
and knit the stitches giving smooth surface 
(see figs. 12@ and 120). 
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Fig. 12a.—Ribbed 
Knitting 





2 Rib transposed 
to Chart. 


in each broad smooth rib as follows: 





Fig. 13.—Cable Pattern 


Slip first 3 stitches (half) of rib on to small 
needle and push to the back of the work; knit 
the next 3 stitches, then bring forward the 
first 3, and knit these. Each twist is made in 
this manner across the row, then several 
ribbed rows are worked again before the next 
row of twists. 


Moss Pattern 


This is started as a rib of Kr and Pr, but in 
each following row a smooth stitch is worked 
over the rough stitch facing you, and a rough 
stitch over a smooth, as in fig. 14. 
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Fig, 14 


(a) Moss Pattern. 
(b) Transposed to Chart, 
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Basket Pattern (fig. 15) 


Work a wide uneven rib, say 3 smooth and 
7 rough stitches, until about 4 or 6 rows are 
worked, (The wrong side will be 3 rough and 
7 smooth.) Now the rib must be broken (with 
right side facing), and the smooth stitches 
placed in the centre of the rough ones, and the 
rough stitches overlapping the smaller smooth 








Fig. 15a.—Basket Pattern 
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Fig. 156.—Right Side of Basket Pattern transposed to Chart 







rib. Follow this rib for 4 or 6 rows, then change 
again to first rib (when right side is facing you), 
and continue for required length. 


Making Holes for Ribbons 


To make one hole, bring the wool forward 
between the needles and knit 2 stitches to- 
gether, taking the wool back over the needle. 
Knit as many stitches between each hole as 
required. 


Knitting Charts (for Patterned Knitting) 


Many knitters will find the knitting charts 
easier to follow than written instructions, and 
it is very delightful for the knitter to “ arrange ” 
the stitches on squared paper to her own 
design. For advanced and complicated de- 
signs, of course, full instructions are necessary. 
In some patterns, where the return row is 
always a purl row, the charts show the pattern 
rows only. 


Lace Knitting (figs. 16a, 5) 


An all-over pattern is first designed on 
squared paper, as shown in fig. 16), giving 
beginning of rows, repeats of pattern, and 
finish of rows. 
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Fig. 166.—Lace All-over Pattern transposed to Chart. 1 = knit. 
© = wool forward. / = K2 together. X = slip 1, K2 tog, 
pass the slip-stitch over the K2 tog. 


Instructions for working are as follows: Cast 
on a number of stitches divisible by 8 and 1 
over. 

Ist row:* Ki, w.f. (wool forward), Kaz, 
slip 1, K2 together, draw the slipped stitch over 
the K2 together, K2, wool forward, repeat from 

* ending Kr after last repeat. 

2nd and each alternate row: Purl. 

3rd row: * K2, wf., K1, slip 1, K2 tog, draw 
the slipped stitch over, Kr, w.f., Ki , repeat from 
* ending Kz. 


5th row: * K3, w.f., slip 1, K2 tog, draw the 
slipped stitch over, w. f., Ka, repeat from * end- 
ing Kr. 

“th row: Kz tog, K2, w.f., K1, w.f., K2, * 
slip 1, K2 tog, draw the slipped stitch over, 
K2, w.f., Ki, w.f., K2, repeat from * ending 
K2 tog. 

gth row: Ka tog, K1, w.f., K3, w.f., Kr, * 
slip 1, K2 tog, draw the slipped stitch over, Kr, 
w.t., K3, w.f., Kr, repeat from * ending K2 tog. 

IIth row: Kz tog, w.f., Ks, wf., * slip 1, 
Kz tog, draw the slipped stitch over, w.f., K5, 
w.f., repeat from * ending K2 tog. 

I2th row: Purl. 


Repeat 12 rows as required. 
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Lace Edging (figs. 17a, 5) 


To match all-over pattern shown in fig. 16. 
Instructions given are taken from chart. Cast 
on 16 stitches. 
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Fig. 176 —Chart of Lace Edging 


Ist row: K3, wool forward (w.f.), Kz2 tog, 
K3, w.f., K2, slp 1, K2 tog, draw the slipped 
stitch over, Ka, w.f., Kr. 

2nd and every alternate row; Kr, purl to the 
last 7 stitches, K4, w.f., K2 tog, K1. 

3rd row: K3, w.f., Ke tog, K4, w.f., K1, slip 1, 
Kz tog, draw the slipped stitch over, Kr, w.f., 
K2 tog. 

5th row: K3, w.f., K2 tog, Ks, w.f., shp 1, 
K2 tog, draw the slipped stitch over, w.f., Kz 
tog. 

7th row: K3, w.f., K2 tog, K2, K2 tog, Ka, 
w.f., Ki, w.f., K2 tog. 

Oth row: K3, w.f., K2 tog, K2, K2 tog, Kz, 
w.f., K3, w.f., Kr. 

IIth row: K3, w.f., K2 tog, K2, K2 tog, w.f., 
Ks, w.f., Kr 

r2th row: Like 2nd row. 


Repeat 12 rows as required. 
(& 403 ) 


Corner for Lace Edging (figs. 17a, c) 
Start the corner after the gth row. 


roth row: Kz1, purl to the last 7 stitches, K6, 
turn, leaving 1 stitch unknitted. 

IIth row: K6, K2 tog, w.f., Ks, w.f., Kr. 

I2th row: Ki, purl to the last 6 stitches of 
previous row, Ks, turn, leaving 2 stitches un- 
knitted on the needle. 

13th row: K6, w.f., K2, slip 1, K2 tog, draw 
the slipped stitch over the K2 tog, Ka, w.f., 
Kr. 


I4th row: Kx, purl to the last 5 stitches of 
previous row, K4, turn. 

15th row: K6, w.f., Ki, slip 1, K2 tog, draw 
the slipped stitch over, K1, w.f., K2 tog. 

16th row: K1, purl to the last 4 stitches of 
previous row, K3, turn. 

17th row: K6, wf., slip 1, K2 tog, draw the 
slipped stitch over, we, K2 tog. 

18th row: K1, purl to the last 3 stitches of 
previous row, Ka, turn. 

rgth row: K2, K2 tog, K2, wf., Ki, w.f., 
K2 tog. 
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Fig. 17¢.—Corner of Lace Edging [= knit. = purl. / = 
Kz together. © = wool forward. X = slip, K2 together, 
pass the slipped stitch over. 
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20th row and each following even row: 
“ae purl to the last 2 stitches of previous row, 

7. 

2Ist row: K1, K2 tog, K1, w.f., K3, w.f., Ki. 

23rd row: Kz tog, w.f., Ks, w-f., K1. 

25th row: K1, wf., Kr, slip 1, Ka toz, draw 
the slipped stitch over, Kr, w.f., K2 tog. 

27th row: K1, w.f., slip 1, K2 tog, draw the 
slipped stitch over, wf. K2 tog. 

29th row: Kz tog twice. 

30th row: K1, Pr, Kr. 


Ist Pattern row of the turn: Kr, w.f., K1, 
w.f., Ky. 

2nd row: Kr, P3, K2. 

3rd row: Kz tog, w.f., K3, w.f., Kr. 

4th row: K1, Ps, Ka. 

5th row: Kz tog, w.f., Ks, w.f., Kr. 

6th row: K1, P8, Kr. 
Wa wer F&F Wan alien + Wan tan draw 
eae Bia wea VOC RITA eae. ny ee 

Sth row: K1, P8, Ka. 

oth row: K4, w.f., K1, slip 1, K2 tog, draw 
the slipped stitch over, K1, w.f., K2 tog. 

roth row: K1, P7, K3. 

IIth row: K6, w-f., slip 1, K2 tog, draw the 
slipped stitch over, w.f., K2 tog. 

12th row: Ki, P6, Ka. 


mathe asain 


13th row: K4, K2 tog, K2, w.f., K1, w.f., 
K2 tog. 
I4th row: K1, P6, Ks. 
gor row: Ks, K2 tog, K1, w.f., K3, w.f., 
¥ 
I6th row: K1, P7, K6. 
I7th row: Ke, w.f., K2 tog, K2, Ka tog, 


wf., K5, w.f., Kr. 
18th row: Ki, P8, K4, w.f., K2 tog, Kr. 


Repeat again from 1st to 12th row of edging 
as required. 


Diagrams of Measurements 


These are drawn out on squared paper, each 
little square representing one square inch. So 
the size of the garment given on a diagram can 
easily be reckoned out to its length and width, 
and any required alteration made (on the 
Individual 
diagrams are simple to draw from one’s own 
measurements, or from a paper pattern. In 
either case, give straight lines wherever possible 
with good curves only where necessary. There 
is so much elasticity in knitted fabric that 
over much shaping spoils the good appearance 
of a garment. 
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BABY’S JACKET 


This is a simple Magyar shape, as, having 
no armhole seam, it is easily slipped over 
baby’s other clothes. (See plate facing p. 72.) 


Making of Diagram for Jacket 


If the diagram (fig. 18) for this model is not 
to the required size, some squared paper 
should be obtained and a similar diagram drawn 
(allowing the side of 1 square to equal 1 inch) 
with the necessary alterations in measurements, 


Pattern and Materials 


Plain smooth fabric knitting is chosen as the 
pattern stitch for this model, so a 4-ply Scotch 
fingering wool (4 0z.) and No. g needles are 
used, these giving a fabric close enough to be 
worn as a little outdoor jacket in warm weather, 
yet soft enough for indoor wear on colder days. 

A piece of knitting should first be worked 
(about 30 stitches) to make sure the wool 


and needles produce the required elasticity 
of fabric. In the illustration they produce 
64 stitches to the inch. 





Fig. 18.—Dhiagram of Baby’s Jacket (1 sq. 1 inch) 
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Casting on 


This should always be done from the simplest 
point or line, which, in this case, is the lower 
edge of the back. The diagram shows 14 
squares across, so, as each inch equals 64 
stitches, 14 must be multiplied by 64 and this 
number cast on. 


Continuation 


Work 1 inch in plain knitting to form a 
border, and proceed with the plain smooth 
fabric (i.e. knitting a row and purling a row 
alternately, but always knit plain 2 or 3 stitches 
at both edges to make a nice finish to the work) 
until 7 inches have been worked (or as required 
by the individual diagram). 

The work has now reached the waist, which 
is worked in 2 rows of rib of Ki and Pi; one 
row of ribbon holes (p. 72); 2 more rows of rib. 

Continue again in the smooth fabric, but 
increasing for the arms at each edge (on the 
inside of the little plain border) in the plain 
knitted rows until 14 inches have been worked. 
Then cast on 4 inches of stitches at the end 
of each of the next 2 rows for the sleeves. 
Work 2$ more inches to reach the beginning 
of the neck. 


The Neck Opening 


For the neck opening mark off the stitches 
for the 4 inches in the centre of the row, and 
on these 4 inches knit plain each row while 
continuing the plain smooth fabric either side 
until 34 inch is worked. In the next row, knit 
to the plain stitches at the neck, and $ inch of 
the neck stitches; cast off all the neck stitches 
but those of the last } inch. Continue for the 
first front on the remaining stitches. Work 
1 inch (following the pattern). Then cast on 
14 inches of stitches at the neck edge. For 
another 4 inch continue the plain knitted 
stitches on the 2 inches at the neck. 


The Front 


Then continue with the little border of only 
2 or 3 plain stitches at both edges as before, 
until 3 inches are worked from the cast-on 
neck stitches. Cast off the 4 inches to complete 
the sleeve. Now decrease at the sleeve edge 
(inside border) for 14 inches. Work the re- 
mainder of front—ribbing for waist, plain 
smooth fabric, and 1 inch plain knit border— 
to correspond (in rows) with the back. 


The second front is worked in the same way. 

The little cuffs are worked on finer needles 
(one or two sizes finer) by knitting up 1 stitch 
between each raised ridge with the right side 
facing to you. Repeat the 5 rows as given at 
waist. Cast off very loosely. 


To Make Up the Jacket 


Pin all out carefully (in its required measure- 
ments) on to an ironing sheet. Place over it a 
damp cloth, and press lightly all but the ribbing 
and lower edge borders. With the wool sew 
up the side and sleeve seams. Thread ribbon 
at waist and cuffs. Sew buttons at front and 
make buttonhole loops to correspond. 


BABY’S BONNET 


For the bonnet (see plate facing p. 72), 4-ply 
fingering wool and No. g needles are used, 
producing about 6} stitches to 1 inch. 

Cast on 12 inches of stitches, 

Work 23 inches in plain knitting. 

Continue in plain smooth fabric until 7 
inches in all are worked. Cast off 4 inches of 
stitches. 










Fig. 19.—Diagram for 
working Baby’s Bonnet 
(1 sq. — 1 inch). 





Work to the end of the row and cast off 4 
inches at the other side. 

Continue on the centre, knitting 4 more 
inches. 

Press all but the plain knitting, and sew the 
sides of the last 4 inches to each cast-off 4 
inches, forming a heel-shaped crown. 


Neck 


Knit up 1 stitch to each ridge along the 
plain smooth fabric on each side, and knit 
the stitches left at the back of the neck. 

Work } inch in plain knitting, decreasing 
1 stitch to each inch in the first 2 rows. Cast 
off. Turn back the flap at dotted line, and sew 
on ribbons. 
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OVERALL DRAWERS 


The drawers shown on plate facing p. 72 
are made from 4 oz. of 4-ply Scotch fingering 
wool, and No. 8 knitting needles are used, 
producing 6 stitches to the inch. 

The drawers are worked in two pieces as 
shown on the diagram (fig. 20). For the 
first, commence at 
the waist by cast- 
ing on a sufficient 
number of stitches 
to measure about 
13 inches, 

Work 3 inch in 
rib of Kr and Pr, 
then one row of 
ribbon-holes. 

Work another 4 
inch in the same 
rib. Continuing in 
plain smooth fabric 
(i.e. alternate rows 
of plain and purl), 
commence to knit 

Fig, 2o-_Dawram for Qvenll gusset ~ shaped 

piece to lengthen 
the back, as shown on the diagram (fig. 20). 
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Shaping the Back 


Begin with a knitted row for the first leg 
and a purled row for the second leg. Work 
1 inch of stitches, turn and work back on these 
stitches. Work 2 inches of stitches, turn and 
work back. Work 3 inches, turn and work 
back. Continue thus, adding an extra inch 
each time until about half the stitches (of the 
whole row) are reached, then work all on to 
one row again, and continue in the smooth 
fabric until 10 inches have been worked from 
the start, measuring along the shortest side. 


The Legs and Feet 


Now decrease once at each end of each 
plain row until only 6 inches of stitches are 
left on the needle. 

Work in rib of Kz and Pz again for 2 inches 
for the ankle, then a row of ribbon-holes and 
+ inch more ribbing. 

Divide the stitches by 3. Knit plain on the 
first third of the stitches, and continuing on 
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the middle third only work the rib as before 
for twice as many rows as there are stitches 
on this ribbed instep piece. Fasten off, and 
starting again where the plain stitches are left, 
knit up one stitch to each ridge along the side 
of the instep and knit plain half the instep piece. 
With another needle knit the other half instep 
stitches; knit up stitches at the side of the 
instep and the remaining ankle stitches. 

Continue in plain knitting on both needles 
for 14 inches. Then for + inch decrease once 
at both ends of both needles, Cast off. 

Work the second leg to correspond with the 
first, taking care to start the shaping at the 
back with a purl row. 


The Gusset 


Cast on 3 stitches. Working in plain smooth 
fabric (with a plain knit edge) increase once in 
the centre stitch as each $ inch is worked until 
the sides measure the same length as the back, 
measuring below the ribbing to the commence- 
ment of the leg shaping. 

Then decrease each side of each plain row 
until all are worked off. 


To Make up the Drawers 


Pin in shape all the plain smooth fabric, 
place a damp cloth over it and press with a hot 
iron, Sew up the seams of each leg, ankle, and 
foot. Sew together the ribbing at the back of 
the waist, and also at the front waist and seam, 
leaving open at the lower edge of the latter 
the measurement of the short end of the 
gusset. Pin in the gusset and sew in place. 
Thread in the ribbons, 


BABY’S MITTENS 


A 4-ply fingering wool and No. 9g needles 
are used to produce about 64 stitches to the 
inch, 

Cast on 6 inches of stitches. Work 2 inches 
in rib of Kr and Pr. Work a row of ribbon- 
holes. 

Continue in plain smooth fabric for 2 more 
inches. Then decrease once each end and 
twice in the centre of each plain row, until 
1 more inch is worked. Purl half the next 
row and graft the stitches. Sew up the seam 
and thread a narrow ribbon at the wrists. 
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BABY’S VEST 


For the vest in plate facing p. 72 2-ply 
fingering wool and No. 8 needles are used, to 
produce about 64 stitches to the inch; and 
four No. 8 needles 
pointed at both 
ends for the neck. 

Cast on 8 inches 
of stitches, 

Work in rib of 
Kr and Pr for 13 
inches. 

Then continue 
in plain smooth 
fabric until 84 
inches in all are 
worked. 

Now on the first 
14 inches of stitches 
only, work 1 more 
inch, Leave these 
stitches. Slip the next stitches (all but the 
last 14 inches) on to a needle pointed at both 
ends. Knit 1 inch on the remaining stitches. 

Now cast on the same number of stitches 
between the two shoulder pieces as was left on 
the needle for the neck, so closing the neck 
opening. 

Continue on all these stitches and finish the 
back to correspond with the front. 


Neck 


Join the wool after the needle holding the 
stitches, and knit up 1 stitch to each stitch 
round the remainder of the neck. Knit 2 
rounds in rib of Ki and Pr; 1 round ribbon- 
holes; 2 more rounds of rib. Cast off very 
loosely, 





Fig. 21.—Diagram of Baby’s 
Vest (1 sq. = 1 inch) 


Sleeves of Vest 


Cast on 5 inches of stitches. 

Work 14 inches in rib. Then plain smooth 
fabric, increasing once at each end of every 
plain row until 4 inches in all are worked. Cast 
off. 

Press all but the ribbing. Sew up sleeve and 
side seams and fix former in armholes. Thread 
ribbon at neck. 


BABY’S BOOTEES 


These little bootees are knitted on 2 needles 


only, are very quickly made and, owing to the 
deeper heel, wil] stay on baby’s feet (plate 
facing p. 72). 

Less than 1 oz. of either 3- or 4-ply fingering 
or fine fancy wool and two No. 8 needles to 
produce about 6 stitches to the inch are used. 

Beginning under the foot cast on 33 stitches. 
Knit a plain row. 

Continue in plain knitting, but increasing 
once after the first and before the last stitch, 
and also each side of the centre stitch (4 in- 
creasings in the row). Increase in this manner 
in each row until there are 53 stitches. Then 
work 6 rows without shaping. 

Now shape the top of the foot by decreasing 
once at each side of the centre stitch in every 
row until only 29 stitches remain. 

Work 1 row without shaping, then make a 
row of ribbon-holes. 

Work 14 inches more in plain knitting, then 
1] inches in rib of Ki and Pr. Cast off very 
loosely. 

Fold in position and sew together the leg 
and foot seams. Thread ribbon at ankle. 


LACE SHAWL 


Use 12 oz. of a 4-ply fingering wool for the 
shawl on plate facing p. 72, and two No. 
6 needles to produce about 5 stitches to 1 inch. 
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Fig 22.—Chart of Pattern for Shawl. JU knit plain. O = 
wool foreatds | = K2 tog frontways. \ — K2 tog back of 
— shp 1, Kz tog, pass the slipped stitch over 
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The shawl is 45 inches square, so the number 
of stitches to the inch is multiplied by 45. 
Now the pattern repeat must be reckoned out, 
so that the correct number of stitches may be 
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Fig 23 —Cross-stitch Pattern for Baby Bunting Pram 
Rug. X = fawn. OQ = pink. ~*~ — blue 
ff == beige. 
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BABY BUNTING PRAM 
COVER 


This shows how knitted fabric can be 
used as a background for embroidery 
(fig. 23). 

The cover is made in a thick, 8 fold 
Zephyr wool (11 oz.), using No. 6 
needles to produce about 4} stitches to 
1 inch. (See plate facing p. 80.) 

Cast on sufficient stitches to measure 
27 inches for an ordinary cover, and 
obtained, and also allow for a plain knitted 30 or 33 inches if a larger one is required. 
border at each edge. Knit 24 inches plain. Then continue in 

The pattern repeats every 10 stitches, and plain smooth fabric with a plain knit border 
one extra stitch must be allowed at the end of of 2} inches at each side until about 28 inches 
the last repeat to complete the pattern. In the are worked (30 or 33 inches for larger sizes). 
shawl illustrated a 2-inch (10 stitch) border is Work 2} more inches plain. Cast off. 
allowed for either side. So in all 221 stitches 
are cast on. If a larger or smaller shaw! is 
required, add or deduct as many repeats as penprowery 
necessary. Two balls of fawn and a little pink rabbit 

Work 2 inches in plain knitting. Then con- wool are used for the bunnies and cloak, and a 
tinue to work the pattern from the chart little pink, blue, and beige silk for the little girl. 
(fig. 22) with a purled row between each Details for the cross-stitch embroidery are 
pattern row and the plain knit border either given in the diagram; the figure and bunnies 
side of every row. It will be found in one or can be arranged to the worker’s own taste. 
two rows that the diamond pattern requires Other pram covers can be made by following 
o “ borrow ” a border stitch. the charted directions for basket pattern (fig. 15) 

Finish with 2 inches of plain knitting when or cable pattern (fig. 13) centre, with plain or 
the required size is worked, and cast off loosely. moss stitch (fig. 14) border. 
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JUMPERS AND SWEATERS 


It is quite simple to adapt the instructions 
below to jumpers of any size—for children 
or women, or to make sweaters for men. Plan 
your garment first, on squared paper, to cor- 
rect measurements based on one square to the 
inch. Indicate ribbing and position of stripes 
or other pattern. Then cast on number of 
stitches required, and follow measurements. 


Schoolgirl’s Jumper 


The jumper on plate facing p. 80 is made 
with 7 oz. of putty shade, 1 oz. brown, and 1 oz. 
of flame in a 4-ply fingering wool. 

Two No. 8 needles are used to produce 
6 stitches to the inch, and a set of 4 needles, 
pointed at both ends, in size 10, for the ribbing 
at hem, cuffs, and neck. The finer needles 
give a nice close fit. 

Start at the lower edge of back, casting on 
16 inches of stitches (at 6 stitches to the inch), 
using the finer No. 10 needles and putty shade 
of wool. 

Work 3 inches in rib of Kx and Pr. 
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Fig. 24.—Diagram for Knitting Schoolgirl’s Jumper 
(1 sq. 1 anch) 


Then take the No. 8 needles and brown wool 
and, continuing in plain smooth fabric, work 
1 inch brown, 1 inch flame, 1 inch brown, and 
continue in putty until 15 inches are worked in 
all, 


Cast off 1 inch each side, then decrease once 
each end of every plain row until another inch 
of stitches has been decreased each side. 

Continue without shaping until 22 inches 
have been worked. 

Cast off 4 inches and fasten off; slip the 
next 4 inches on to one of the finer needles and 
leave for the neck. 

Cast off the last 4 inches. 


Shaping the Garment 


The Front.—Work like the back until the 
armhole stitches have been decreased each 
side (i.e. about 16 inches from start), then 
divide the stitches equally for the neck. 

On the first half decrease once at the neck 
edge in every 3rd row until only 4 inches of 
stitches remain. Continue, without shaping, 
until the armhole is the same size as that of the 
back. Work the second side to correspond. 

The Sleeves—Cast on 8 inches of stitches at 
6 stitches to the inch, but using the fine needles. 

Work in rib of Ki and P1 for 4 inches. 

Knit the stripes to correspond with the back, 
but making each 2 rows narrower. At the same 
time increase once at each side every 4 inch 
until 5 inches are worked from the top of cuff, 
then increase every inch each side until the 
seam measures 13 inches (without the cuff) 
and 14 inches across the top. 

Cast off 1 inch at each side, then decrease 
once each end of every plain row for another 
inch. 

Cast off 2 inches at the start of each row until 
all are cast off. 

To Make Up the Fumper —Pin out the pieces, 
place a damp cloth over, and press all but the 
ribbing with a hot iron. 

Sew up sleeve, side and shoulder seams, and 
fix sleeves in armholes. 

The Neck.—Knit the stitches (left at the 
neck) with the brown wool, knit up 1 stitch to 
each row round the neck (i.e. 1 stitch through 
each ridge and 1 stitch between each ridge). 

Work 3 rounds in brown in rib of Kr and 
P1, 3 rounds in flame, 2 rounds in brown, and 
cast off. Run in all ends. 
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LADY’S CARDIGAN 


Four colours of a Shetland floss wool are 
used for this model (plate facing p. 80), 12 oz. 
of biscuit (B) and 1 oz. each of jade green (G), 
saxe blue (5S), and helio (H), and No. 8 needles, 
producing about 7} stitches to 1 inch. 


The Back 


Cast on 21 inches of stitches and work 1 inch 
in rib of Ki and P1. 
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Fig 25.—] .ady’s Cardigan. 


Knit a row and purl a row; then commence 
to knit and weave in the extra colours for the 
border which is taken round the lower edge of 
back, fronts, and sleeves, just above the rib- 
bing. If necessary increase or decrease any 
odd stitches to make the repeats of the pattern 
fit exactly. The stitches should be a multiple 
of 6 plus 1. 

Ist Row of Chart (fig. 26)—K3 B, * Kr S, 
hold the S wool loosely with left hand, and 
Kr B taking the point of the right needle under 
the S wool, then Kr B taking the point of the 
right needle over the S wool, thus weaving the 
latter in. With each change of colour take the 
wool not in use into the left hand, and weave 
in, in this manner, while bringing the colour 
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for use into the right hand. K3 B more (5 in 
all) repeat from * ending K3 B. 

2nd Row.—Purl, following the chart for 
pattern, and carefully weaving in the second 
colour in the same manner as the 1st row, but 
the threads will be held at the front of the work. 

When the border is complete, continue in 
biscuit until 18 inches are worked altogether. 
Cast off 1 inch of stitches at start of each of 
next 2 rows for armholes. Then decrease once 
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Diagram of Measurements (Scale 1 sq = 1 inch) 


each end of each plain row until 14 stitches 
(2 more inches) are decreased each side. 
Continue without shaping until there are 
25 inches from start. Cast off 1 inch of stitches 
at the start of each row until each shoulder 
measures 4 inches. Purl back. Cast off tightly. 


Left Front 


Cast on 11 inches of stitches. Work 1 inch 
in rib of Ki and Pr. 

Reckon the number of stitches required for 
the coloured border repeats with 1 extra stitch, 
and leave 14 to 2 inches of stitches for the 
ribbed border, which is carried up each front. 


After the ribbed edging purl a row and knit 
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BABY BUNTING PRAM COVER IN KNITTING WITH EMBROIDERED 
CROSS STITCH DESIGN 
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a row, but continue the border of ribbing on 
the Jast stitches. 

Then repeat the coloured border—this 
bringing the work to the start of the pocket. 
Now work from the side seam 2 inches plain 
smooth fabric as before, rib of Ki and P1 (for 
the pocket) for 4 inches, 4 inches smooth fabric, 
front border as before. Work 1 inch in this 
manner, then cast off the ribbed pocket stitches. 
Fasten off, run in the end and leave this for 
the moment. 


The Pocket Lining 


With extra needles cast on the same number 
of stitches as cast off for the pocket, and work 
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Fig. 26.—Colour Chart for Border of Lady’s Cardigan 
= gaxe blue. © — helio. X = green 


4 or § inches in smooth fabric, finishing with 
a purl row. Place smooth side of lining to 
rough side of front, and knit the lining stitches 
on to the needle left at pocket opening. Knit 
remainder of stitches left from former row on 
to one row again. Continue plain as in back 
with ribbed band at front edge until 18 inches 
are worked from start. Now shape armhole 
edge as given for back, and, at front edge 
decrease once each plain row (on inside of 


border) until 3 inches in width have been 
decreased. Continue both edges straight after 
their individual shapings until 25 inches are 
worked from start. Cast off x inch at armhole 
edge each 2nd row until only front border 
remains; work on this sufficient length to 
measure half round back of neck. 


Right Front and Buttonholes 


Work to correspond with left front—the 
ribbed border will commence at the beginning 
of a plain row and continue up the opposite 
edge to that of left front. In this border make 
buttonholes after 1 inch, then every 4 inches 
until 5 are worked, making each as follows: 

Cast off 3 centre stitches of border in one 
row and, in the next, cast on 3 stitches over 
those cast off in previous row. 


Sleeves 


With No. 10 needles (to give a closer fit for 
cuff) cast on 11 inches of stitches (at 7} stitches 
to 1 inch). 

Work 5 inches in rib of Kr and P1. Then 
in the next (a plain) row take the No. 8 needles 
and increase evenly along the row to make 13 
inches of stitches. Work a purl row, then the 
coloured border. After, continue in plain 
colour, increasing once at each edge of the 
work, in each following inch, until 4 increas- 
ings have been worked each side, then every 
4 inch until there are 10 more increasings each 
side. 

Now cast off x inch at start of each of next 
2 rows. Decrease once each end of each plain 
row until 14 stitches are decreased at each side. 
Cast off 2 inches at a time until all are worked 
off, 


To Make Up Cardigan 


Pin out each piece on an ironing felt. Place 
a damp cloth over and press all but ribbing 
with a hot iron. 

With wool, sew each pocket lining in place. 

Sew up shoulder, side and sleeve seams. 

Sew ribbing round neck, joining two ends 
neatly. 

Fix sleeves in armholes and sew on buttons. 
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SOCKS AND STOCKINGS 


Four needles are required for knitting socks 
or stockings. ‘These should be steel needles, 
pointed at both ends. The work is done in 
continuous rounds without turning, except at 
the heel. 

To Cast On.—Cast the required number of 
stitches on one needle, using the 1st method 





Fig. 27.—Casting On 


given in General Instructions (p. 68); knit into 
the last of the stitches (on 1st needle) and thus 
make the 1st stitch for and needle. Take a 
3rd needle and cast required number of 
stitches on to 2nd needle; make another stitch 
to start 3rd needle, and take the 4th ncedle to 
cast the required number on the 3rd_needle 


(see fig. 27). 





Fig. 28.—Position of Needles 


Now place the 3 needles containing the 
stitches into a triangle, making sure no needles 
are twisted at the joins and that the 1st and 
last of the cast-on stitches are next to each 
other. With the 4th needle the stitches are knit 
off the rst needle; the rst needle knits off the 
2nd needle stitches, and so the work continues 
round, in ribbing, plain, or fancy pattern as 
required (fig. 28). 


Welts 


These can be knitted in any size of rib or 
any depth, according to the individual knitter’s 
design, They vary from a Ki and Pr rib, in 
2 to 3 inch depth, for babies’ socks and 
children’s stockings, to a K3 and P3 rib, of 
4 to § inch depth, for boys’ and men’s heavier 
type. In boys’ and men’s three-quarter hose 
the welt is usually covered by patterned 
stocking tops—in such a case the fancy top is 
worked first, then this is turned inside out 
(which also turns the work) and the welt 
continued from this point. 


Legs and Shapings 


The leg portion of socks needs no shaping, 
and is usually worked in plain knitting to the 
required length, or, if preferred, the rib used 





Fig. 29a.—Leg Shaping 


in the welt can be continued 
until the heel is reached. 

In stockings and _three- 
quarter stockings, however, 
when the required number of 
plain inches have been worked, 
after the welt, it is necessary to 
make a series of shapings at the 
end of the 3rd needle and the 
beginning of the rst. Some 
workers purl the last stitch of 





every round when making 
stockings, thus helping to Fig. 296. 
emphasize the shapings each pet ately 
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side of the leg. On the other hand, many 
knitters prefer the plain stitch—marking the 
start of the round by the end of wool left 
from the casting on. The advantage of the 
latter — especially with children — being that 
stockings put on crookedly, or pulled in 
wear, do not then look so untidy. 


To Decrease for the Leg 


* Knit to the last 3 stitches of the round, knit 
2 together through the back of the loops, K or 
P the seam stitch, knit together through the 
front of the loops the first 2 stitches of the 
next round. Work the several rounds, as re- 
quired, without shaping, taking care (if the 
stocking is ribbed) to keep the continuity of 
each pattern after shaping. Repeat from * 
until the necessary decreasings have been made 
(see fig. 29). After, continue without shaping, 
for the ankle, until the heel is reached. 


First Heel 


This should be worked on half the number 
of stitches in the round. Take the last quarter 





Fig. 30.—Heel Shaping (sst Method) 


of the full number off the last needle, and knit 
the first quarter of the full number on to the 
same needle, dividing the remainder on to 
2 needles which are left for the instep. 

A simple and favourite heel is as follows: 
Purl back all the stitches on the heel needle 
(always slip the 1st stitch each turn), turn, * 
knit all but the last stitch of previous row, turn, 
purl all but the last stitch of previous row, turn. 


Repeat from ®* until there are about a third of 
the stitches left in the small row, finishing with 
a purl row. Then * turn, knit the stitches of the 
short row, lift up the side of the loop (in the 
fabric) just before the next stitch, and knit it 
together with the next stitch (to prevent a hole 
in the fabric), turn; purl the stitches of the 
previous row, lift up the loop before the next 
stitch and purl it together with the next stitch. 
Repeat from * until all the heel stitches are in 
one continuous row again. Knit half the stitches, 
ae a the heel ready for the instep (see 
g. 30). 





Fig. 31a.—Heel Shaping (znd Method) 


Second Heel (for a foot with a deep instep) 


Divide the stitches as for the first heel, then 
purl and knit alternate rows, always slipping the 
1st stitch, until there are as many rows as 
stitches on the needle. Divide this number as 
nearly as possible by 5, putting any stitches 
over the number into the centre fifth (fig. 31 5). 

Knit the first 2 fifths and the centre number, 
K2 together, turn, purl to the end of the centre 
number, P2 together, turn, knit the stitches 
of the previous short row, Kz2 tog, turn, purl 
the stitches of the previous short row, P2 tog, 
turn; continue in this manner until all are 
worked on to one row again. Knit back half the 
stitches, this leaving the heel complete and 
ready for the instep. 


The Instep Shaping 


Put the stitches left on the two instep needles 
all on to one needle again. With a “ first ” 
needle knit the remaining heel stitches and 
knit up one stitch to each loop down the side 
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of the heel; with a ‘“‘ second ’’ needle knit the 
instep stitches; with a “‘ third” needle knit 
up one stitch to each loop along the other side 
of the heel stitches, and the following half of 
the heel stitches. The work is now in a com- 
plete round again, ready for the shaping which 
brings the foot to its correct size, and 1 or 2 
plain rounds can be worked between each 
shaped round, according to the wool and 
needles used. 


For the shaped rounds, knit to the last 3 
stitches on the 1st needle, Ke tog, K1; knit the 
znd needle without shaping; on the 3rd needle, 
Ki, Kz2 tog through the back of the loops, knit 
to the end of the needle. The shaped rounds 
should be continued (with the plain rounds 
between) until the rst and 3rd needles together 
contain the same number of stitches as on the 
2nd needle, 


The Foot 


This is worked without shaping—plain 
under the foot, and any rib or pattern con- 
tinued on the 2nd needle until the toe is 
reached. The length of foot is usually measured 
from the fold at the back of the heel, and about 
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1} to 2 inches allowed for the toe measurement; 
so, if a g-inch foot is required, begin the toe 
when the foot and heel together measure 
7 or 7% inches. 





Fig. 32.—The Toe 


The Best-shaped Toe (fig. 32) 
The toe is always worked in plain knitting 
throughout, shaping as 


Ist round: Knit to the last 3 stitches on the 
1st needle, K2 tog, Kr. On the 2nd needle K1, 
Kz2 together through the back of the loops, 
knit to the last 3 stitches, K2 tog, K1. On the 
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Fig. 316 eae showing Heel Stitches divided bv five and the Method of Shaping. 
= Knit; = = purl; / = K2 together; \ = P2 together. 
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3rd needle, K1, Kz together through the back 
of the loops, knit to the end of the needle. Knit 
2 rounds without shaping, except when heavy 
wools are used, then 1 round will be sufficient. 
Repeat from the rst round until the toe measures 
about 14 inches, then knit the stitches on the 
1st needle on to the 3rd needle and graft the 
stitches (fig. 4). For grafting, see General 
Instructions, p. 68, 





Sizes of Socks and 
Stockings 


The diagrams (figs. 34, 35, 


37, 38), each square of 

which represents 1 inch, 

show the shape and size of ae a oe Eu 

the different types of socks Sema oe) seser BCE RC 
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nate size is given, the differ- 
ence of the ‘in between ” 
sizes being only 4 inch 
either way in foot and 
leg length, and only 2 or 3 stitches in width. 
The shapes and sizes have all been taken from 
modern hose of standard quality. 

Always obtain the tension of stitches from 





Fig. 33-—Baby’s Sock 
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plain smooth fabric, even if the pattern to be 
used is ribbed or fanew 

Knitters wishing to make socks or stockings 
to individual measurements should knit a 
tension square, and, stretching it slightly, 
take the measurement of stitches and rows to 
the inch, then work their sock or stocking 
according to the measurements thus obtained. 







Fig. 34.—Diagram of Sizes for Socks for Babies and Small Children 


(1 8q. —_—ir inch) 


BABY’S SOCK 


For size 2, as illustrated in fig. 33, 3-ply 
fingering wool and four No. 14 steel knitting 
needles are used, to produce about Io stitches 
to the inch. 

Cast on §4 inches of stitches. 

Work in round of K1 and P1 for 3 inches. 

Then continue in plain knitting for another 
3 inches. 

Now divide the stitches for the heel as 
instructions for First Heel on p. 83, and work 
the heel from these instructions. 

When the heel is complete, put the stitches 
left on the 2 instep needles on to one needle 
again, With a ist needle, knit the remaining 
heel stitches and knit up 3 stitches at the side 
of the heel; with a 2nd needle knit the instep 
stitches; with a 3rd needle knit up 3 stitches 
at the side of the heel and the remaining heel 
stitches. 

Work 1 round without shaping. 

2nd round: Knit to the last 3 stitches on the 
1st needle, K2 tog, Kr. Knit the 2nd needle 
without shaping. On the 3rd needle, K1, K2 
together through the back of the loops, knit to 
the end of the needle. 

Repeat the last 2 rounds until there are the 
same number of stitches together on the rst 
and 3rd needles as there is on the 2nd. Continue 
without shaping for 4 inches, measuring from 
the outside fold of the heel. 

Work the toe as given on p. 84. Graft the 
stitches. 
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CHILD’S THREE-QUARTER 
STOCKINGS (SIZE 7) 


Use 4-ply fingering wool and No. 13 needles 
to produce about g stitches to the inch. A little 
blue wool is required for the tops, as illustrated 
in fig. 36. 

Cast on 7? inches of stitches with the blue 
wool. 

Work the top in rib of Kr and P1, working 
5 rounds blue, 5 rounds white, 4 sounds blue, 
4 rounds white, 3 rounds blue, 3 rounds white, 
2 rounds blue, 2 rounds white. 
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Continue in white, in plain knitting (except 
for the last stitch of each round, which is purled 
for the seam) until 5 inches of the plain are 
worked. 


Then shape the leg as follows: * On the 1st 
needle, Ki, Kz2 tog, then knit to the last 4 
stitches of the round, K2 together through the 
back of the loops, Ky, Py, 

Knit 4 inch without shaping. 

Repeat from ™ 4 more times, then work 
another round of shaping, making 6 decreasings 
each side. 

Work another 3 inches without shaping. 

Divide the stitches, and work the heel and 
instep as given for the 
1st heel and instep on 
pp. 83 and 84. 

Work 44 inches with- 
out shaping. 

Work the toe as de- 
scribed on p. 84. Graft 
the stitches, 
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Tig 35 —Dhiagram of Sizes for Children’s Threc-quarter Stockings 


MEN’S SOCKS 
Wools of the ‘“ soft 


knitting” type for 
winter socks, or 
“crochet”? type for 


summer, will be found 


(1 sq 1 inch) 





Fig. 36.—Man’s Sock and Child’s Three-quarter Stocking 


most serviceable for 
men’s wear. Use four No. 12 or 13 needles. 
For the sock illustrated in fig. 36, cast on 
8 to 84 inches of stitches when (by first knitting 
asmall piece) the correct tension of the chosen 
wool and needles has been obtained. Work in 
rounds for a depth of 3 inches in a rib that will 
fit in with the number of stitches. 





Fig 37 —Diagram showing Measurements of Man’s Socks 
and S (1 sq. = 1 inch) 
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Continue in plain knitting until the work 
measures 11 inches. Then divide the stitches 
and work the heel as instructions for the 
Second Heel on p. 83. 

Knit up stitches, and work the instep as 
given on p. 83. 

Work without shaping until the foot measures 
84 inches from the outside fold of the heel (if 


in the Stocking Instructions on p. 82, or by 
shaping each rib as follows: 

Ist round of shaping: In the 1st plain rib K2 
tog, work to the last rib of the round, and K2 tog 
in this rib. 

* Work about 4 rounds without shaping, 
taking care to keep the continuity of each rib 
after its decreasings. 

2nd round of shaping: Work to the rib follow- 
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Fig. 38.—Diagram showing Sizes of Full Length Stockings (1 sq. — 1 inch) 


a 104 inch foot is required). Work the toe as 
given on p. 84. 


WOMEN’S RIBBED STOCKINGS 


These directions are for a 9$ inch foot, and 
the stocking is illustrated in fig. 39. 

Use 3-ply fingering wool and No. 13 needles 
to produce about 9g} stitches to the inch. 

Cast on 10} inches of stitches. 

Work in rib of K3 and Pr for 16 inches. 
Make the number of stitches to fit the rib 
(1.e. a multiple of 4). 

The shaping for the leg can be worked by 
decreasing each side of the seam stitch as given 

(E 408 ) 


ing the next decreased rib, and K2 tog; work to 
the rib before the last shaped rib (of the round), 
K2 tog, work to the end of the round. 

Repeat from * until each rib in its turn is 
reduced by 1 stitch. 

Work 34 more inches without shaping. 

Divide the stitches and work the second heel 
and instep as described on p. 83. 

Work without shaping until the foot measures 
“4 inches, measuring from the fold at the back 
of the heel. 

Work the toe as given on p. 84. Graft the 
stitches. 


When knitting a smaller or larger foot, 
remember about 2 inches are allowed for 
shaping the toe, so the length of the foot 


may be adapted accordingly. 
8 
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In all cases it is well to obtain the tension 
of stitches from plain smooth fabric, even 
though the pattern is ribbed. 





Fig 39 —Woman’s Ribbed Stocking 


STOCKING TOPS 


Almost any pattern can be used in stocking 
tops, such as “cable ”’, or any knit and purl 
pattern, or the top can be worked in rounds 
of plain knitting (except for the ribbed be- 
ginning) and the design introduced by working 
in a second or third colour (figs. 40, 41). 

In the latter case the design can readily be 
followed from the diagrams, and the wools not 
in use (with change of colour) can either be 
carried loosely behind the work (in long lines) 


or neatly woven in as for the cardigan on 
p. 80. 

As the tops fold over on to the stockings 
there is no cause for the loops to catch in any- 
thing, and so the extra work in the latter 
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Fig. 40a —Pattern for Stocking Top 


method is usually considered unnecessary 
when knitting stocking tops. Care must be 
taken, however, to leave sufficient length of 
wool at each change to give plenty of elasticity 
to the fabric. 

The number of stitches used to begin a 
top should be the same number as to start 


the leg. 
When the top is complete, turn it inside out 


before commencing the stocking. 


Men’s Golf Stockings 
Knit in similar manner to Child’s Three- 


i 





Fig. 41a —Pattern for Stocking Top 


quarter Stocking (p. 86), but work to the 
required measurements, or as in fig. 37. 
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Fig. 40b.— Chart of Pattern in Stocking Top in 2 Colours (1 sq. = 1 stitch) 
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Fig. 416.—Chart of Stocking Top in 3 Colours (1 sq. = 1 stitch) 
+ = flame. © = fawn. Plain = ground in brown. J = knit. = = pur! 
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GLOVES 


A 4-ply fingering wool and four No, 12 or 13 
needles make a good glove for all sizes, though 
heavier wools and thicker needles can be used 
for boys’ and men’s winter gloves. 

Diagrams (fig. 43) are given for small and big 
child’s, women’s, and men’s sizes. Alter 
diagrams to special requirements before begin- 
ning, then obtain tension of stitches. 

Cast stitches for twice the width of hand 
on a size finer needles than those to be used 
for the glove, and knit required length of a 
ribbing (to fit in with the number of stitches) 
for the wrist. 

Continue in plain knitting (or moss stitch 
or a fancy rib, as desired) with the thicker 
needles for the remainder of the glove. Com- 
mence the shaping for the thumb in the first 
round of the hand as follows: Pi, increase 1 
by knitting through the loop below the next 





Fig. 42.—Knitted Glove 


stitch (this method of increasing is seldom 
used except for glove making), knit the next 
stitch, K1, increase as before, K1, P1. This 
small section, with the 2 purl stitches marking 
its outer margin, is the portion from which the 
thumb is built up. The remainder of the round 


and hand portion is in plain knitting or the 
pattern chosen. 
If the pattern should be carried out through 
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Fig. 43.—Charting Gloves to Measurement 
(1 sq. = 1 inch) 


the thumb and fingers, care must be taken to 
keep to the pattern after the increase. 


The Thumb 


Measure the girth of the thumb and reckon 
the number of stitches required (e.g. if 9 
stitches to the inch and 2 inches round the 
thumb, 18 stitches will be required between the 
2 purled stitches). ‘Then measure the depth 
from between the thumb and finger to wrist, 
place this measurement over the knitted cuff 
and count the rows it will need. Take half the 
thumb girth measurement of stitches (first 
deducting its 3 starting stitches) and divide 
these into the length measurement; this will 
give the number for the increasing rows 
(e.g. if the thumb requires 17 stitches, take 
away its 3 starting stitches, which leaves 14, 
halve these to 7, and divide them into 21 rows 
for depth measurement, which makes _in- 
creasings to be done every 3rd row). 

When the required thumb stitches are made 
(with the remainder of the hand plain or 
pattern), slip all the stitches between the purl 
stitches on to a thread and leave them. In the 
next round, knit the rst purl stitch, cast on 3, 
4 or § stitches as required, and knit the re- 
mainder of the round in pattern. Continue on 
these stitches until the hand depth is complete. 


The Fingers 
Now for the fingers; divide the stitches in 
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proportion as near as possible to the individual 
requirements, or diagram, allowing 2, 3 or 4 
stitches to be cast on and knitted up between 
each finger. The 1st, 2nd, and 3rd fingers take 
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Fig. 44.—Chart showing 52 Stitches divided tor ’humb and 
Fingers (1 sq. - 1 stitch) 


a similar number of stitches, and the little 
finger 3 or 4 less. See diagram (fig. 44), 
showing how 52 stitches are apportioned. 
For the Left Hand.—To take off the stitches 
for the 1st finger, knit the 1st two-third stitches 


of the number allotted (for the rst finger), slip 
all but the last one-third of the allotted number 
on to a thread, cast on 2, 3 or 4 stitches for 
between the fingers, knit the remaining one- 
third stitches. Knit the required length on 
these stitches; decrease by knitting each 2 
stitches together until only a few remain; run 
a thread through these and fasten off securely. 

2nd Finger —Knit up 1 stitch to each cast on 
stitch, knit the next stitches allotted for the 
2nd finger, cast on the stitches between the 
fingers, and knit the required number off the 
other side of the hand. Finish in the same 
manner as the ist finger. 

3rd Finger.—Similar to 2nd finger. 

gith Finger —Knit up required stitches and 
knit remaining stitches. Finish as other fingers. 

Thumb.—Take stitches on to needles and 
knit up 1 stitch to each of cast-on stitches. 
Decrease once in each of the first 2 or 3 rows 
over knit-up stitches if necessary. Finish in 
same manner as fingers. 


For the Right Hand 


To take off the stitches for the 1st finger, 
knit the 1st one-third stitches, slip all but the 
last two-thirds (allotted for the 1st finger) on 
to a thread, cast on 2, 3, or 4 stitches and knit 
the last two-third stitches. Finish to corre- 
spond with the 1st glove. 


Crochet Work 


The materials required for crochet are 
similar to those used for knitting, the difference 
in the finished fabric being due to the use of a 
hook for the crochet work, and knitting needles 
for the knitted fabric. 

Where wool and the heavy type of pure and 
art silk are used, a No. 7 or 8 hook is required. 
A much more bulky type of fabric is produced 
than when the same materials are knitted, and 
the crocheting process requires more yarn. 
Also the fabric is not quite so elastic. On the 
other hand there are so many delightful and 
varied patterns, and the work grows so quickly, 
that “‘ to crochet ” is always a favourite pastime. 

For fine lace effects, crochet should be 
worked in one of the many “ crochet cottons ”’ 
with a fine steel hook—such as No. 6. When 
the few crochet stitches, charts, and diagrams 
below have been studied and mastered, it will 
be found quite easy to follow any pattern from 
a simple edging or inset to the most elaborate 
design. 


First Attempts 


The stitches shouid first be worked in wool 
and a No. 8 hook, until the worker has made 
herself accustomed to the stitches and tension. 
The wool and work are both held in the left 
hand. Hold the first stitch (and later the fabric) 
between the Ist finger and thumb, pass the 
wool (from the ball) over the 1st and 2nd fingers, 
under the 3rd, and round the 4th finger. Hold 
the hook (with a slip loop on, ready to start 
the work) between the rst finger and thumb 
of the right hand and out over the hand as a 
pencil is held. Retain the middle finger on 
the loops of the different stitches as they are 
formed on the hook—this helping to keep the 
work even. 


Foundation Stitches 


Chain Stitch (fig. 1).—This is the founda- 
tion of crochet work, and is worked to any 
desired length. It is also used to thread through 
waists, necks, &c., in place of ribbons, each 
end being finished off with a tassel. To make 
the chain, make a slip loop on the hook, * pass 
the hook from left to right under the wool 
(from ball), catch this wool on to the hook, and 
draw it through the loop already there. Repeat 
from “ for the required number of stitches or 


length. 





Fig. 1.~-Chain Stitch 


Single Crochet (or Slip-stitch) (fig. 2) 
is used for making a very narrow row, joining 
at the end of rounds, or slip-stitching along 
a piece of fabric to continue the pattern on 
another portion of the fabric. 

To make the stitch (after working a length 
of chain, with the loop from the chain on the 
hook) * insert the point of the hook through one 
of the foundation chain loops, pass the wool 
round the point of the hook and draw it through 
both the chain loop and the loop on the hook. 
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Repeat from * as required. 


joining at the end of a round only, 1 single 
crochet (or slip-stitch) is required, unless 
otherwise stated. 





Fig. 2.—Single Crochet 


Double Crochet (fig. 3).—A splendid stitch 
for a flat solid surface where elasticity is not 
required. It is a loop longer (in height of stitch) 
than single crochet. 

Make a length of chain. On this work: 
Ist row.—Miss 2 chain, * pass the point of the 
hook through the next chain and draw through 
a loop, thus making 2 loops on the hook, pass 
the wool round the hook and draw a loop 
through both loops on the hook. Repeat from 
* as required. 

2nd row.—Make 2 chain (which represent 
the 1st stitch) * so, into the next stitch, insert 





Fig. 3.—Double Crochet 


In the case of 


the hook (taking both the threads that form a 
chain along the edge of the previous row) 
and draw a loop through, then another loop 
through both loops on the hook. Repeat from * 
as required. It will be found that this forms a 
flat surface to the fabric. But if, after the rst 
row, only the back thread be taken up on the 
hook each time, a pretty ridged surface will be 
obtained. 

Half Treble (fig. 4)—Make a length of 
chain. 

Ist row.—Miss 3 chain, * pass the wool 
round the point of the hook (holding it lightly 
in place with the middle finger), draw a loop 
through the next stitch, draw a loop through 
all 3 loops on the hook. Repeat from * as 
required. 

2nd row.—Make 3 chain (which represent 
the 1st stitch), and make a half treble through 
the next, and each following stitch, making a 
flat or ridged surface as required (see Double 
Crochet). 





Fig. 4.—Half Treble Stitch 


Treble (fig. 5).—Make a length of chain. 

Ist row.—Miss 3 chain, * pass the wool 
round the point of the hook, draw a loop 
through the next loop, draw a loop through the 
first 2 loops on the hook, and another loop 
through the remaining 2 loops. All the loops 
should be held lightly with the middle finger. 
Repeat from * as required. 

2nd row.—Make 3 chain (representing the 
1st stitch) and work 1 treble into each remain- 
ing stitch, either ridged or plain as required 
(see Double Crochet). 

Note.—Great care is required in obtaining the 


correct tension of this stitch for each of the 
several kinds of materials used in crochet. For 
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woolwork it should be especially light and soft in 
appearance, and is worked as follows: Pass the 
wool over the hook and draw up a loop from the 
fabric as described above, but draw up the latter 
loop as long as possible, from half to a full inch 
or more in height, according to the required 
pattern. Finish the stitch closely, but not tightly, 
or an untidy finish will be given to the stitch or 
group of stitches. 





Fig. 5.—Treble Stitch 


In silk or art silk, the loop giving the fullness 
should not be drawn so high as in woolwork, 
but should be drawn about three-quarters of 
the height of the finished stitch. Jn cotton 
crochet, this especial loop should be drawn 
just nicely clear of the foundation fabric, and 
the stitch completed. 





Fig. 6.—Long Treble Stitch 


Long Treble (fig. 6)—Make a length of chain. 
Ist row.—Miss 4 chain, * pass the wool twice 
round the hook (holding in place with middle 
finger), draw a loop through the next chain, 
draw a loop through the first 2 loops, another 
loop through the next 2 loops, and a final loop 


through the remaining loops. Repeat from * as 
required. 

2nd row—¥4 chain (which represent the 
Ist stitch), 1 long treble in each remaining 
stitch. (See Note for tension of stitch given 
with Treble Stitch.) 


Directions for Crochet 

Abbreviations. —ch = chain; SC = single 
crochet or slip-stitch; DC = double crochet; 
tr = treble; Ltr = long treble. 

Shapings — To decrease miss a stitch, or draw 
loops from 2 successive stitches (or groups) 
and finish as one stitch (or group). 

To increase —Work 2 stitches into 1 stitch, 
or 2 groups of stitches into 1 group. 

To join the wool use both the end from the 
old ball and that from the new, working 1 
stitch in the old and 1 in the new alter- 
nately. Sometimes it is necessary simply to 
knot the wool. 


Some Patterns 


Crazy Pattern (fig. 7).—Make a length of 
chain stitch. 

Ist row: Miss 3 ch, 3 tr in the next stitch, miss 
3 stitches, 1 DC in the next, * 3 ch, 3 tr in the 
same stitch as the last DC, miss 3 stitches, 1 DC 
in the next. Repeat from ™ to end of row, turn, 





Fig. 7.—Crazy Pattern 


2nd row: 3 ch, 3 tr in the rst DC, 1 DC in 
the chain loop (along the top of the tr group), 
* 3 ch, 3 tr into the same chain loop as that 
into which the DC was worked, 1 DC into the 
chain loop along the top of the next tr group. 
Repeat from * to the end of row, turn. 

Repeat the 2nd row as required. 


Shell Pattern (fig. 8)—Make a length of 


chain stitch. 

Ist row: Miss a stitch, 1 DC in the next, * 
miss 3 stitches, 5 tr in the next (5 tr for a light 
garment, 7 tr for a heavier type), miss 3 stitches, 
1 DC in the next. Repeat from * to the end of 
row, turn. 
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Fig. 8.—Shell Pattern 


2nd row: 3 ch (which represent the 1st tr 
stitch), 2 tr into the DC (of the row below), 
1 DC in the centre of tr group, * § tr in next 
DC, 1 DC in the centre of next tr group. Re- 
peat from * to the end of the row, finishing with 
half a group of 3 tr in the last DC, turn. 

grd row: * § tr in the DC, 1 DC in centre of 
tr group, repeat from * to end of row, turn. 

Repeat the last 2 rows as required. 


Afghan Pattern (fig. 9).—Make a length of 
chain stitch. 
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Fig. 9 —Afghan Pattern 


1st row: Miss a stitch and draw a loop through 
each following stitch, retaining them all (at a 
medium tension) on the hook as for knitting. 

2nd row: Pass the wool round the hook and 
draw a loop through the end loop on the hook, 
* wool round the hook and draw a loop through 
the next 2 loops on the hook. Repeat from * 
until only 1 stitch remains, retain this on hook, 
do not turn. 

3rd row: Pass the hook from right to left 
through the 2nd little upright stitch, pass the 
wool over the hook and draw a loop through, 
retaining it on the hook. Repeat, drawing a 
loop through each upright stitch along the row. 

Repeat the 2nd and 3rd rows as required. 


Finish the work by making 1 DC into each 
upright stitch of the last row. 


Star Pattern (fig. 10)—Make a length of 
chain stitch. 


Si sce a m ° a a bee 


row, turn. 


2nd row: Make 3 ch, * wool over hook, draw 
a loop (to half an inch in height, or more) 
through the back strand of the rst tr below, 
wool over hook and draw a loop through 2 loops 
(retaining 2 on hook). Repeat from * into three 
more treble (making § loops on hook), draw a 
loop through all loops on hook; 4 ch, 1 DC into 
last treble just used (taking up 2 strands from 
the back to prevent a hole), * 3 ch, work 4 
unfinished trebles as before in the same shell, 
1 unfinished treble in the DC and 4 more in 
the next 4 tr (10 loops on the hook), draw a loop 
through all the loops on hook; 4 ch, 1 DC 
through 2 back strands of tr last used. Repeat 
from * to end of row, ending with 3 ch and half 
a shell (5 loops on hook), 3 ch, turn. 





Fig. 10.— Star Pattern 


3rd row: 4 full tr in the little cyelet below, 
* y DC over the next DC taking it into the 
stitch of the row beneath, 8 full tr in the cyelet 
of the next shell. Repeat from “ ending with 
half a shell of 4 tr and turn with 3 ch. 

jth row: * Work unfinished tr into cach 
stitch to the centre of the tr shell (making 10 
loops on hook), draw a loop through all, 4 ch, 
1 DC through 2 back strands of tr last used, 
3 ch. Repeat from * to end of row, ending with 
1 DC at top of last half-shell. 

5th row: * 8 full tr in eyelet, 1 DC (as in 
3rd row) over DC. Repeat from ® to end of 
row. 

Repeat the last 4 rows as required. 

A pretty effect can be obtained by using 
different shades for each 2 rows forming the 


full stars. 


Crochet in 2 or 3 Colours (fig. 11) 


Wind a ball for each change of colour. For 
the illustrated specimen, 2 balls of white and 
2 balls of colour are used. Make 5 ch white, 
continue with the coloured for another 5 ch, 
take a new white ball and make 5 more ch 
(following from the coloured), take a new 
coloured ball and make 5 ch. 
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1st row.—2z ch in colour (to stand for the 
ist DC), 4 DC in colour, but before com- 
pleting the last DC, when the 2 loops are on 
the hook, complete the DC by drawing a loop 
through from the next white ball; work 
5 DC in white, and before finishing the last 





Fig. 11.——Crochet in T'wo Colours 


of these DC complete the stitch with a loop 
from the next coloured ball, 5 DC in colour and 
5 DC in white, changing the colours as before. 
Repeat the change of colours as desired. Many 
pretty patterns can be designed on squared 
paper, letting each square represent 1 stitch. 


Tension 


To obtain the tension of stitches fur measure- 
ment of crocheted fabric, quite a large piece 
should be worked with the required wool and 
hook, It will be found more difficult to arrive 
at correct measurements than in knitted fabric, 
for, in crochet, the work expands with the first 
few rows and gradually “takes up” as the 
work extends, thus making it very difficult to 
plan out the work to a special size. For this 
reason, whenever possible, allow that a border 
or edging may he 
added, if necessary, to 
give any extra size that 
may be required. The 
more solid the pattern, 


the more it “ takes 
+B 


up”. 
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Charts 


Diagrams giving 
measurements for the 
garments illustrated are taken from the actual 
models, when worked to the tension given with 
each recipe. 

Each little square on the diagram represents 
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Fig. 12.—Insertion showing Working Pattern built up over Sketched Design 
X= 4trs XX — 7 tr. Esch space = 2 ch, 1 tr over 1 tr. 
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1 inch in measurement, so any difference in 
size can be made and the diagram altered 
accordingly, before the work is begun. 

Pattern charts for Filet Crochet are very easy 
to follow (fig. 12). Each square represents an 
open space of 2 ch and 1 tr stitch (following 
1 tr already worked), and each open space 
should come exactly over another space or over 
a block of trebles. For instance, one space will 
cover a block of 4 tr; 2 spaces cover 7 tr; 3 
spaces 10 tr, i.e, covering 3 more tr for each 
additional space. 

When turning at an edge which is not a 
continuous straight line (where only 3 ch are 
required to turn), allow 3 ch for each addi- 
tional square of trebles and 3 ch extra for the 
turn. If the turn comes within the straight 
edge, it is sometimes necessary to slip-stitch 
to the required point in order to continue with 
the next row. Further necessary directions are 
always given with charts. 

Charts used for showing colour schemes are 
given when required, and then each square 
represents one stitch. ‘The different colours are 
marked by numbers or signs, and detailed on 
the chart. For designs of this type the fabric 
used should be a plain one to obtain the best 
result and preferably worked in DC or treble 
stitch. 


To Make any Crochet Garment to Indi- 
vidual Measurements 


First make out a diagram of the required 
measurements for the garment, on squared 
paper, as in fig. 14. Always allow measure- 
ments to be on the full side when the garment 
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is to be worked in crochet, for the fabric “ takes 
up ” considerably in working, and there is not 
nearly as much elasticity in an ordinary crochet 
garment as in a knitted one. Also the crochet 


Detail of Shawl. 


CROCHET HOOK 
Baby’s Shawl. 
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Hiawatha Blanket. 





CROCHET WORK 


has a greater bulkiness of fabric to contend 
with, so requires very careful shaping. 

When the necessary material and hook are 
obtained, and the crochet pattern chosen, it is 
advisable to work a piece at least 12 or 18 
inches square to obtain correct working 
measurements of stitches, groups, or patterns 
to the 1, 2, or 3 inches. 

Commence wherever possible at a straight 
edge, and continue the work by the measure- 
ments given in the diagram. Care must be taken 
in reducing groups and block patterns to make 
a straight edge where necessary. Often a group 


DRESSING JACKET 


The jacket (see plate facing p. 96) is made 
with a 2-ply fingering wool (12 0z.), and a No.8 
hook. Each shell of the 1st row measures a 
good inch in height and 14 inches in width, the 
work to be continued at the same tension; but 
it will be found the rows lessen, or “ take up ”, 
in height and depth as the work proceeds. The 
beauty of the garment lies in its soft full-looped 
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Fig. 14.— Pattern for Dreasing Jacket 


Measurements (1 sq. 1 inch) without edgings. 


stitches and the shaped shoulder lines, which 
save any bulkiness in wear, as is so often the 
case in an ordinary Magyar jacket of this type. 

Begin at the lower edge of the back with 
190 ch, to make 19 groups of the pattern. 
Add or deduct 10 ch for each group if altera- 
tions are required to the original diagram for 
size. 

Ist row: * Miss 4 ch, 4 long treble (L tr), 
1 ch and 4 L tr all into te next stitch; miss 


4 ch, 1 DC in next. Repeat from * to the end 
of the row. 
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STITCHES REQUIRED TO STRAIGHTEN CURVED E0CE 
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Fig. 13.—Straightening a Curved Edge. 


worked more closely or a few tr or half tr will 
help to fill a gap and so make a straight edge. 

The filling of a curved edge is shown in 
fig. 13. Crochet garments are usually finished 
off with a pretty little edging in keeping with 
the pattern used. 


(in Cross-over Stitch) 


2nd row: 4 ch, 4 L tr in the DC at edge, 
1 DC over the ch at centre of the group. * Miss 
the next half of this group and, into the centre 
of the first half of next group, work 4 L tr, 
1 ch; take the hook (frontways) into centre 
of the half-group that was missed, and work 
4 L tr (to make the cross-over stitches), 1 DC 
over centre of the group. Repeat from *, ending 
with a half-group in the last stitch. 

3rd row: ™ Miss the first half-group, 4 L tr 
into the centre of the next half-group; 1 ch, 
4 L tr back into the centre of the half-group 
that was missed; 1 DC over ch at centre of 
the group. Repeat from ® to the end of the row. 

Repeat the last 2 rows until 10 inches are 
worked. 


The Sleeves 


Make a length of 40 chain from each end of 
the last row for the sleeves (letting the last row 
have the half-groups at edges). Work 4 groups 
on each length of chain, and working across the 
back, continue until 9 inches are worked from 
the start of the sleeves. Now, to prevent a too 
bulky sleeve, shape for the long shoulder lines 
as follows: Let the last row have a half-group 
each end, in the next row work all but the last 
2 cross-over groups. Then * work a group of 
5 Ltr into the next DC (between the groups of 
the row below), 1 DC in the centre ch of next 
cross-over group, 5 tr in next DC of row Eelow, 
1 DC in next ch, turn and slip-stitch over the 
5 Ltr and 5 tr groups and also over the first half 
of the next cross-over group. Continue in 
pattern until all but the last 2 cross-over groups 
are worked, and repeat from *, working 2 less 
(than in the previous row) of the cross-over 
groups before each shaping and turning. 

When only about 3 or 4 cross-over groups 
are left at the neck, fasten off. 
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The Fronts 


Make 100 ch. Start as given for the back 
until 10 inches are worked. Then make 40 
ch at one edge (after the row with the half- 
groups at the edges) for the sleeve. Work 4 
groups on ch (14 groups in the row) until the 
sleeve edge measures 4 inches. * Then decrease 
at the front edge (after row with full group at 
the edge) by slip-stitching to the centre of the 
group; finish the row and work one more row. 
Repeat from * once. Finish on these groups, 
keeping both edges straight, to correspond with 
back for depth of sleeve and shaping of the 
shoulder—in the latter case shaping only from 
the cuff edge and keeping the neck edge straight. 
With the wool sew together side, sleeve, and 
shoulder seams. 


Edging 


Commence at the lower edge with the right 
side facing to you. Work 1 DC in centre of 
shell, * 3 ch, 1 tr in next DC, 3 ch, 1 DC in top 
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of next shell. Repeat from * to corner of other 
front, turn. 

2nd row: * 4 L tr into 2nd ch loop, 1 ch, 
4 L tr back into the rst ch loop, 1 DC over next 
DC. Repeat from * to corner of other front, 
turn. 

3rd row: Slip-stitch to between the 2nd and 
3rd Ltr. * 3 ch, 1 L tr under the 1 ch at the 
centre of the group, 4 ch, 1 DC in the top of 
the L tr to form a picot; work 4 more I. tr 
(with the picot at the top) under the same 1 ch, 
1 more L tr in the same place, 3 ch, 1 DC 
betwcen the 2nd and 3rd L tr of the group just 
below, 3 ch, 1 DC between the 2nd and 3rd 
L tr of the next group. Repeat from * to the 
end of the row. 

At the two corners work ro L tr with the 
picots at the top, and round the fronts, neck, and 
sleeves work groups of g L tr with picots 
fastened to the fronts, &c., with 1 DC, taking 
care to allow just sufficient space so that the 
groups lie flat. A pretty finish is given to the 
garment if a narrow ribbon is ruched and sewn 
below the edge at the neck opening and cuffs. 


SQUARE SHAWL IN CROCHET 


For the shawl shown on plate facing p. 96 
2-ply Real Eider wool and a No. 8 crochet hook 
are used, the one illustrated being 27 inches from 
centre to corner points when finished. The first 
several rounds should be worked closely, and 
the tension relaxed as the work progresses. 

Make 4 ch and join into a ring with a SC, 

Ist round: * 5 ch, 1 DC into the ring, repeat 
from * until 4 loops of § ch are made; slip 
stitch to the centre of the rst loop. 

2nd round: * 5 ch, 1 DC into the centre stitch 
of the same loop, to make a corner, 5 ch, 1 DC 
in the centre stitch of the next loop. Repeat 
from * all round, slip stitch to the centre of the 
corner loop (in this and each following round). 

3rd round: Like 2nd, but with 2 single loops 
between each double corner loop. 

4th round: * Double corner loop, 5 ch, 1 DC 
in centre of next loop, 5 tr in the next DC, 
1 DC in the centre of the next § ch, 5 ch, 1 DC 
in corner loop. Repeat from * all round. 

5th round: ® Double corner loop, loops of 
5 ch and 1 DC in the centre of each loop and tr 
group. Repeat from * all round. 

6th round: Double corner loops, 5 ch loops 
over the 5 ch loops and a 5 tr group over each 
5 tr group. 

7th round and each alternate round: Like 
sth round. Care must be taken not to draw the 
joining corner loop. 


Sth round: Double corner loop, 5 ch loop, 
* 5 tr group, § ch loop. Repeat from * to corner 
loop, and repeat round four sides. 

10th round: Double corner loop, 2 loops of 
5 ch, * 5 tr group, 5 ch loop. Repeat from * 
round making 2 single loops of 5 ch before and 
after each corner loop and double loops at cach 
corner. 

12th round: Double corner loop, 5 ch loop, 
* 5 tr group, 5 ch loop. Repeat from * all 
round with double loops at corners. Continue 
repeating the roth and 12th round, with the 
plain loop rounds after each, until 40 rounds 
are worked. 

41st round: Double corner loop (DCL), 
three 5 ch loops, * 2 tr groups, two 5 ch loops. 
Repeat from * all round with three 5 ch loops 
at either side of each DCL. 

42nd round: DCL, three 5 ch loops, * 3 tr 
groups, one 5 ch loop. Repeat from * all round 
with three 5 ch loops at either side of each DCL. 

43rd round: Like the 41st round, but with 
four 5 ch loops at either side of each DCL. 

44th round: DCL, one 5 ch loop, * one § tr 
group, three 5 ch groups. Repeat from * all 
Dan” with one 5 ch loop either side of each 


45th round: Like the sth round. 

46th round: Like the 44th round, but with 
four 5 ch loops at either side of each DCL. 

47th round: Like the sth round. 


CROCHET WORK 


48th round: DCL, one 5 ch loop, * 1 tr group, 
three 5 ch loops. Repeat from * round, with 
only one 5 ch loop at either side of each DCL. 
49th round: DCL, one § ch loop, * two 5 tr 


groups, two 5 ch loops. Repeat from * round, 
with one § ch loop at either side of each DCL. 


50th round: Like the 42nd round, but with 
only one 5 ch loop at either side of each DCL. 
51st round: DCL, two § ch loops, * two 5 tr 


groups, two § ch loops. Repeat from * all round 
with DCL. 


2nd round: DCL, * three § ch loops, one 
5 tr group. Repeat from * all round, with three 
5 ch loops at either side of each DCL. 


53rd round: 8 ch (from the corner loop), pass 
the wool over the hook, draw up a loop from 
the 3rd ch, pass wool over hook again and draw 
up another ‘loop from same stitch (let these loops 


HIAWATHA 


Worked entirely in double crochet stitch and 
using a heavy type of wool, this blanket can 
be made any size required. The original, illus- 
trated on plate facing p. 96, is for a pram 
blanket measuring 27 inches by 36 inches before 
the fringe is added. The pattern can be intro- 
duced in the same manner as in the original 
illustration, or according to the worker’s own 
idea. 
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be soft and full); draw a loop through all but 
the last loop on hook, draw a loop through 2 
loops on hook, so completing a cluster; 1 tr 
into the same stitch as the first of the 8 ch was 
drawn; work another 1 tr from this corner 
loop, make 5 ch, work a cluster into the top of 
the treble just made, and another 1 tr into the 
corner loop. Into the next 5 ch loop work 1 tr, 

5 ch, and 1 cluster into the top of the tr, 1 tr 
ae the same stitch as last 1 tr. Put the hook 
under the next 5 ch loop and into the DC below 
it, working 1 DC—this will catch the ch loop 
to the row beneath.* 2 tr with the cluster 
between into each of the next 5 ch loop (at its 
centre), the next DC, middle tr of group, next 
DC, next § ch loop; 1 DC over the next ch loop 
into the row beneath; repeat from * all round, 
working the double cluster group at each 
corner, 


BLANKET 


Take a fresh ball of wool for each change of 
colour, and, when a new colour is ready to be 
joined, do not complete the last DC in the 
first colour, but draw a loop from the new 
colour through the two loops on the hook, and 
continue with the new colour. The original 
(fig. 15) takes about 12 02. of a light shade, 
3 oz. of a medium, and 1 oz, of a dark 


shade. 
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Fig. 15.—Chart for working Hiawatha Blanket 


Tan MODERN NEEDLECRAFT 


CROCHET WORKED IN COTTON 


When the charts and stitches have been 
mastered, it will be found (quite apart from 
the delightful softness of the woolly garments) 
how very many uses there are to which cotton 
crochet can be put. Two or four simple little 
inlets will make up into centres, tray-cloths, 
runners, towel ends, &c., and only a simple 
DC and picot edge (worked into the linen) 
need be added to give a charming finish to a 
quickly made and effective article. With 
slightly more work there are many pretty 
insertions which are useful for joining together 
pieces of material or embroidered squares 
such as used for bedspreads. In the latter, 
workers would find it most interesting to sketch 
out, on squared paper, a design in keeping 
with that used for the embroidered squares, 
and put it into chart form for Filet Crochet 
(fig. 165). This could be used also for bed 
linen, that all might match. More elaborate 
and intricate lace edgings for tablecloths, &c., 
can all be worked up in the same manner, first 
sketching in the design, for the working chart, 
on squared paper, and then dividing out its Fig 16a —Filet Crochet Inlet 
blocks, spaces, and fancy stitches. 
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Fig 166 —Filet Crochet Inlet for Towel Ends, Covers, &c. 
Spaces — 2ch, 1 troveri1tr, X = 4tr, XX — 7 tr; XXX = 1otr, and each additional X — 3 more tr. 


Supper Cloth (fig. 19) The edging of DC and ch picots is added 
This can be made in a medium size of after the cloth is finished. 
crochet cotton, and is very simple to work The shaped corner is very pretty, and the 


as it has a straight outer edge which saves small repeats of the pattern enable the crochet 
shaping. to fit any size of cloth. 
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SIMPLE NARROW EDGING FOR 
TRAY CLOTH (fig. 17) 


White Mercer-crochet No. 60 and a No. 6 
hook are used. 


mst row: Make 13 ch and work 11 DC into it, 

2nd row: 4 ch, 11 treble. 

3rd row: 2 ch, 9 DC, then 1 ch and 1 tr seven 
times into the 4 ch loop at the end, 1 DC into 
the top of the 1st row (in the following repeats 
work this 1 DC into the loop at the top of the 
6th row). 

4th row: 4 ch and 1 DC into each loop, then 
* miss 2 DC (of 3rd row), 4 ch, 1 DC into next 
stitch. Repeat from * to end of the row. 

5th row: 4 ch and 1 DC into each of the first 
4 loops. 

6th row: Like the sth row. 

7th row: 2 ch to turn, 2 DC in rst loop, 
3 DC in each of next 2 loops, 2 DC in end loop. 


Repeat from 2nd row until required length is 













































Fig. 17.—Simple Edging for Tray Cloth worked. 
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Commence 145 arain for 47 blocks of Geblee X- 3 trebles (one block) and 1 tr from space (i.e. one X = 4 tr; 
XM = 7 tr; KMXM = 10 tr, &c.). Each open square = 1 tr (over 1 tr), miss 2 stitches, 2 ch, 1 tr over next 
tr; 0000 = 1 ch, miss 1 stitch, 1 tr in next, and repeat. 
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are ——— = HEP FOR SIDE LENGTH 
THEN FOLLOW WITH CORNER TO OUTER EDCE 


CROCHET ENDS FOR RUNNER OR 
SIDEBOARD COVER (plate facing p. 104) 


Ecru Mercer-crochet No. 20 (6 balls) and a 
No. 6 hook are used for the original, and three 
repeats of the pattern are worked, from the 
diagram (fig. 18), for each end of the runner. 
If preferred, however, a pretty runner can be 
made by working one full repeat of the pattern 
and its closing row of trebles to form a square 
and letting one square into each corner of the 
linen. 


For the Edging-Work: * 5 DC, 5 ch, 1 DC 


White Mercer-crochet No. 60 and a No. 6 
hook are used for the original, making the lace 
about 5 inches in depth. Make 85 ch. 


Ist row: 24 spaces, 10 tr; turn with 3 ch 
(which stand for the 1st treble of the next row). 

Follow the work from the diagram (fig. 20), 
repeating until the required length is worked. 
The 4 shaped rows are as follows: tr over 9 
spaces at shaped edge, half tr over 9 spaces in 
the middle, DC stitches over 9 spaces at straight 
edge, 1 ch to turn, 

The Edging —1:1 DC into the top of a row, 
* miss a row. Into the top of the next row work 
a group of 1 tr, 4 ch, 1 DC in the 1st of the 
4 ch; repeat from * until § tr and picots are 
worked i in the one group; miss a row, 1 DC in 
on next row. Repeat from * all round. Fasten 
re) 

At the straight edge work as closely as re- 
quired, 2 tr into each space. 
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ONE FULL. REPEAT OF PATTERN & SHAPING 
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ROSE IRISH 


A fine linen thread is most suitable for Irish 
Crochet (fig. 21), and a very fine hook. 

For the rose, make a ring of 6 ch, joining the 
1st and last ch with 1 SC. 


Ist round: 2 ch (to stand for rst DC), 14 DC 
more into ring, join with 1 SC. 

2nd round: * 6 ch, miss 2 stitches, 1 DC in 
next. Repeat from * making 5 loops. 

3rd round: Work into each loop 1 DC, 7 tr, 
1 DC; join with 1 SC to complete round. 

4th round: * 6 ch, take ch behind tr group and 
t IDC between petals. Repeat from * round. 

5th round: Work into each loop 1 DC, 8 tr, 
1 DC; complete round with 1 SC. 


The Filling 


Continue (without breaking off the thread) 
for the filling. Make 2 SC in the next stitches; 
make 1 double picot (DP) loop as follows: 
9 ch, 1 DC in the 3rd of these ch (to make a 
picot), 8 more ch, 1 DC in the 2nd of the 8 ch 
to form a second picot, 3 ch, 1 DC after 3 stitches 
of petal. Repeat this DP loop round the rose, 
making 2 loops over each of the rst and 2nd 


CROCHET 


petals, 3 loops over the 3rd, 2 loops over the 
4th, 3 loops over the sth, i.e. 12 Joops in all. 
In the last loop complete the round by working 
1 DC into the 1st loop (between the double 
Ppicots). 

2nd round: * 7 ch and 1 DC into the centre 
of next DP loop, turn and work 10 DC over 
the ch, taking the last DC through the stitch, 
turn and work 1 DC, 8 tr then 1 DC into DC 
stitches; 1 DP loop into each of next 2 loops. 
Repeat from round, finishing the last loop 
with 1 DC in start of tr group. 

3rd round: 1 IDP loop into cach loop of pre- 
vious round, and 1 DP loop into the start, 
centre, and end of each tr group (i.e. 2 complete 
loops over each group). Finish with 1 DC in 
1st DP loop over group. 

4th round: From the centre of the 1st and 
2nd loops over the tr groups work again tr 
groups for the 4 corners (i.e. 7 ch, 10 DC over 
ch, 1 DC, 8 tr and 1 DC over DC stitches), 
and over the DP loops work DP loops as 
before. 

Repeat the last 2 rows once more, or as often 
as required. Then finish with a row of DP 
loops. Fasten off. 
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Fig. 21.—Rosae Irish Crochet 


In the last ‘“ side ’* of the 2nd square, join it 
to the rst square by making half a DP loop 
(ic. 9 ch, 1 DC into 3rd ch, 2 ch), then 1 DC 
into the centre of the corresponding DP loop 
of 1st square. Work remainder of DP loop and 


HAIRPIN 


Hairpin-work D’oyley (fig. 22) 


A fine cotton thread and hook, a }? inch and 
a 1d or 14 inch mesh 2-pronged fork (fig. 23) 
are required for the d’oyley shown. 

Make a slip loop and 1 ch with the cotton. 

Hold the hook and cotton in the space at 
the centre of the narrow mesh and at the front 
of the mesh. Pass the cotton round the right- 
hand prong of the mesh and in the ordinary 
manner over the hand. Make 1 SC in the 
centre of the mesh (this making a loop round 
the right prong and half the width of the mesh). 
* Carefully turn the mesh from right to left, 
taking the thread round the other prong to 
form another loop the other side, and passing 
the hook between the prongs to keep it at the 
front of the mesh, work 1 SC, then 1 DC 
under the front thread of the left-hand loop. 
Repeat from * until 52 loops are worked each 
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DC into next loop of 2nd square. Repeat squares 
as required and, for a corner, place the new 
square at the foot instead of the side of the last 
square. 


The Inner Edge 


When al] the squares are joined, work along 
the inner edge as follows: 1 tr into the rst DP 
loop, * 4 or § ch (as required—not to draw the 
work nor yet let it sag), 1 tr into the next DP 
loop. Repeat from * round, join with 1 SC. 


2nd row: 4 or § DC over each loop of ch, 
join 1 SC. 

3rd row: § ch to start, * miss 2 stitches, 1 tr in 
next, 2 ch. Repeat from * round, ending 1 SC, 
(at corners miss 5 stitches). 

4th row: 3 DC into each space. 


The Edging 


Work 1 tr into a DP loop, * 6 ch, 1 tr before 
the next picot. Repeat from * all round except 
over the few loops where each of the squares 
joins; over these work 5 ch and 1 DC; join with 
1 SC at end, turn. 

2nd row: 6 DC into each loop, join with 1 SC 
at end, turn. 

jrd row: * Make a picot of 5 ch, 5 DC, 1 
picot, 5 DC, 8 ch; turn, and join with 1 SC into 
DC following 1st picot; turn, and into the loop 
work 3 DC and 1 picot three times; 3 DC more, 
then 1 DC into the stitch beyond the loop. 
Repeat from * all round. Fasten off. 


WORK 





Fig. 22.—Example of Hairpin Work 
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Above: Oval cloth, with detail of pattern (inset). 


Below: Runner ends, with detail of pattern. 
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side, or until any required length is worked. 
Care must be taken, especially with the first 
few loops (until there are sufficient to grip 
the hook) to keep the crochet stitches quite in 
the centre of the mesh, otherwise the loops 
will be uneven. When complete SC the 2 
ends neatly together. 

Note.—For a larger piece of work where 
the mesh will not hold the required number 
of loops, the loops can be slipped off the mesh, 
rolled up and tied, except for the last 4 or 5, 
which should be slipped back on to the mesh 
and the work continued. 

Pass a double thread through one side of the 
loops, drawing them together and fastening off 
securely for the centre of the d’oyley. Work 
a second piece on the narrow mesh, but with 
156 loops each side. Fasten to the beginning 
with SC. 

To Fon Pieces—Now join these 2 pieces 
together as follows: 

Make a loop on the hook, * take up (from 
back to front) 3 loops on the hook from the 
znd piece and work 1 DC, 2 ch; take up 1 
loop from the 1st piece and work 1 DC, 2 ch, 
repeat from * taking up succeeding loops in 
groups of 3 and 1 until the 2 circles are joined. 
Fasten neatly together. 

With the wider mesh make 312 loops and 
join neatly. 

To join this up to the other 2 rounds, make 
a loop on the hook; * take 2 loops from the 
3rd hairpin length and work 1 DC, 3 ch, take 
up 3 loops from the other piece and work 
1 DC, 3 ch, repeat from * twice more, take 
up 18 loops from the 3rd Jength and work 
1 DC, 3 ch, 3 loops from the other piece and 
work 1 DC, 3 ch, repeat from first * until all 
are joined, Fasten off. 

Outer Edging —Make a loop on hook, take 


up (from front to back) the 3rd loop of an 18 
loop group below, 1 DC, 3 ch, take separately 
each of the next 13 loops and work 1 DC and 
3 ch in each (14 single loops in all), take up the 





Fig. 23 —Fork for Hairpin Work 


next 10 loops together (from back to front) 
and work 1 DC, 3 ch. Repeat the DC and 
ch in this manner all round, taking 14 single 
loops then 10 in a group. At the end continue 
working another round with 4 ch and 1 DC 
into each loop of 3 ch (but over the group-loops 
work 2 ch each round). 

3rd round.—s§ ch and 1 DC into each loop. 
Fasten off. 


Dressmaking and Sewing 


Dressmaking is to many a magic word! 
How rapidly the mind pictures materials, 
patterns, scissors, inch tapes, machines, needles, 
cottons, pins, and all the paraphernalia so 
necessary for the making of modern garments. 

Thought and care are needed in the choice 
of material and design. If the design is chosen 
first, then care must be exercised in securing 
suitable material. Hard and fast rules cannot 
be laid down to guide an embryo dressmaker in 
the selection of her material, Fabrics that are 
tabooed for the styles of to-day may again be 
the vogue of to-morrow. Before embarking on 
the buying, the style should be considered. If 
a bought pattern is used, one must study care- 
fully the hints and suggestions with regard to 
the material, its width, and the quantity 
needed. 


Choice of Fabrics 


Loosely woven fabrics, such as_ crépe 
woollen materials, present difficulty in pressing, 
owing to their liability to shrink under the 
iron. Therefore, for garments that need damp- 
pressing, this type of fabric is unsuitable. 

The grain of the fabric is most important, 
especially where the material is to be used on 
the bias, all materials being more or less 
elastic on the cross. Satin, taffeta, organdie 
muslin, and materials of this type are excellent 
for crossway cutting and binding. 

Pile Fabrics —Fabrics with pile, such as 
velvet, velveteen, and face cloth, show a dis- 
tinct difference in shade on the straight of the 
fabric. The pile, in the making up of face 
cloth, should be smooth to the hand when 
passed down the material; in velvet and vel- 
veteen it is just the opposite, for the pile is 
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rough down and shades darker. Panne velvet 
is the same as face cloth—smooth down, and 
shading light. 

Patterned Fabrics—Figured materials pre- 
sent difficulty, especially if the pattern is pro- 
nounced. In estimating the required quantity 
for garments of pile and patterned materials, 
it must be remembered that greater length is 
needed, owing to difficulties in fitting together 
sections of the patterns, or in securing the 
correct up and down of the pile. 


Width of Materials 


Materials vary in width. Woollen fabrics, 
such as tweed, cloth, serge, stockinette, wool 
crépe, wool georgette, and practically all 
tailoring materials are 48 to 54 inches wide. 
The finer dress materials, made of wool or 
silk and wool mixture, are 40 to 42 inches 
wide. 

Silk fabrics, such as crépe-de-chine, geor- 
gette, chiffon, satin, marocain, tulle, taffeta, 
marquisette, measure 38 to 40 inches wide. 
Washing silks are 30 to 34 inches wide. Jap 
silk is made in two widths, 27 and 36 inches 
wide. 

Cotton matertals, such as voile, zephyr, 
shirtings and flannelette, are 30 to 36 inches 
wide. 

It is most important, therefore, to consider 
the width of the fabric before purchasing, and 
plan how it can be used to the best advantage. 
Many firms supplying dress patterns quote 
the quantity needed in the various widths of 
material, but when working from one’s own 
patterns, it is well to remember that the grain 
of the material must run the same way in all 
parts, and the length required depends on 
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Fig 1 —Taking Measures 


This shows the correct positions on the figure where the tape measure should be 


placed Note the entire length of skirt 1s taken from waist to floor 


length from floor to hem 18 subtracted 


how many parts can be laid side by side in the 
width 


The Sewing-room 


To have a room especially equipped for 
dressmaking 1s a great joy and a real time 
saver to the busy woman. It is not always 
possible to attain this ideal, and much good 
work is often done with simple tools. Among 


Then the desired 


the things almost indispensable to successful 
dressmaking are: A smooth, large table for 
cutting out; a sewing machine, irons, sleeve 
and skirt board for pressing, a padded shoulder 
on which to pin work while in the course of 
construction, cutting shears and scissors, a 
yard stick, tailors’ chalk, and a well-equipped 
work-basket. A padded stand for fixing and 
draping 1s a great asset, and when once used, 
is not readily dispensed with. 
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Taking Measures 


Before buying or making a pattern, it is 
necessary to have the measurements of the 
person for whom the garment is intended. It 
is impossible to take one’s own measures 
correctly. With the help of the chart (fig. 1) 
and a friend, this operation should not present 
any difficulty. 

The person being measured should stand 
straight and easy, and the one taking the 
measures should be slightly on the right- 
hand side. Commence by tying a tape round 
the waist, as all bodice measures finish and all 
skirt measures begin at the waist. For the 
measures round the body, i.e. neck, bust, hips, 
the measure should be easy; for the waist the 
tape is held firmly. 

To take the measurements, hold the inch 
tape firmly between thumb and first finger of 
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left hand, and pass round the figure, taking 
the measures in the order indicated by the 
number on the chart, i.e. neck, bust, waist, 
hips; then across shoulders at back and chest 
in front, and so on, until all measures are com- 
pleted. 

When ordering a pattern, it is wise to send 
both bust and hip measures. Should the bust 
be small, it is better for the pattern to agree 
with the hips; should the bust be large, then 
order by the bust size. 

It is an excellent plan to cut the pattern out 
in madapollam, then carefully tack together for 
trying on and adjustment where needed. A 
madapollam or calico suitable for this purpose 
may be bought at most of the leading stores for 
a few pence per yard. A pattern of this kind, 
cut and fitted correctly, can be easily adapted 
as a basis for cutting out other garments. 


VARIOUS METHODS OF PATTERN MAKING 


Pattern making is an involved process 
which needs experience. For those who have 
a dress sense and an eye for line in clothes, 
it is well worth spending time in studying and 
experimenting. For the inexperienced, it is 
better to buy a pattern and acquire the art of 
putting a dress together before proceeding to 
make patterns. 


1. Making a Calico Shape or Block Pattern 


A very useful pattern for the home dress- 
maker is a plain fitted calico shape which may 
be used for various developments. For the 
medium and slim figures, cut according to the 
diagram (fig. 2). For fuller figures, the patterns 
(figs. 3, 5) are more suitable. A cheap, soft, 
unbleached calico is very suitable material for 
this fitting. Material required is twice the 
length of figure plus 8 inches. 

©) Fold calico down centre and put in centre 
tack. 

(ii) Draw with pencil or coloured tailor chalk 
a diagram, using the measures (taken on the 
figure) required for pattern. Trace along 
pattern lines with tracing wheel to the other 
side, and mark with chalk or pencil. Cut out, 
leaving good turnings. 


(iii) Tack together for fitting with a small 
even tacking stitch. Leave the left side of 
bodice open about 6 inches from waist upwards 
and 6 inches from waist downwards of skirt. 
When tacking the skirt and bodice together, 
place the skirt over the bodice raw edged, so 
that the waist lines lie one over the other. 

(iv) Try on the calico shape with seams out- 
side, ready for any alterations that are necessary. 
Fit the right side of a normal figure. Notice 
carefully the grain round the bust and hips, and 
see that the armhole line lies snugly round the 
arm at the top, with an easy fitting at the arm- 
pit. The shoulder seam should run along the 
top of the shoulder. Look to the neck line, 
snipping the edges to give ease as fig. 4. See 
that the waist line is in the correct position; 
usually the front of the skirt will need a little 
easing in to the front of the bodice. Fit darts 
at back, and taper off well both at bottom and 
top. The grain on the hip line should go straight 
round the figure. When all is in position, 
measure up from floor to bottom of skirt an 
even distance all round, and carefully mark on 
the pattern for future reference. 

(v) Try on sleeve, placing turning over bodice 
so that armhole lines lie one over the other (see 
plate facing p. 112). The back of the sleeve 
should be pinned into position with the arm 
raised and bent. Grain of material should run 
straight down from shoulder and straight round 
upper arm. Allow sufficient width at armhole 
to allow for easing in. 
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Fig. 2.—Showing how to cut a negligée from Simple Block Pattern 
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work proceeds. 





Fig. 3.—Pattern for Full Figure 





Fig. 4.—Neck Line show- 
ing Leno cut for Neck | 


Remove pattern, and 
put in correcting tack on 
the right side in a col- 
oured cotton; now place 
right side over left side, 
original marks together, 
and trace along the cor- 
recting tack. The pattern 
is now ready for use as 
a basis for any style of 
dress, or it may be 
tacked together and put 
on a padded stand and 
used for modelling pur- 
poses. 


z. Taking Pattern off 
Made-up Garment 


How to take a pattern 
from a made-up garment 
is shown in fig. 6. Lay 
garment along a table; 
then, with madapollam 
or leno pinned carefully 
over the garment, cut out 
the desired shape. It is 
usual to start from the 


centre front or back, pinning the selvedge 
of the leno on the straight front or back, 
working (a) across the bust to the armhole, 
(5) round under the sleeve, and (c) down the 
side seam, taking up the underarm darts or 
| tucks where needed; then (d), from the bust 
upwards round the armhole and along the 
|_| shoulder line, cutting away the leno as the 
Always remember to keep 
the grain of garment and leno together. 
Work along the hip line in the same way, 
from the centre front to the side seam, 
cutting along seam lines and leaving good 
turnings for future adjustments. Should 
there be inlets or godets, again the grain 
must be followed independently of the skirt. 
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a padded stand as in fig. 7, which shows the 

3. French Modelling front of a tennis dress in course of construc- 

Another method is the French modelling or tion, Notice the large inverted pleat in front 

the moulage system. This is a method of build- of the skirt; this is made in the leno before 

ing up the pattern on the human figure or on placing in position on the stand. Mark also 

the shoulder dart to give fullness for 

Benes eee anne bust, instead of the short darts at 

underarm. There is also a slight pouch 

at the side of the waist to give freedom 

for movement. For neck, slope out at 

top of leno as sketch (fig. 4), snipping 

and working round the neck line until 

the front falls into position. Having 

obtained the normal neck line, it is not 

difficult to carry out any of the neck 
finishes illustrated on p. 140. 


How to Use the Block Pattern 


This basic pattern must on no account 
be cut into, but kept as a foundation 
pattern on which to build patterns for 
dresses, blouses, and lingerie. All full- 
ness, whether by pleats, tucks or gathers, 
must be allowed for, tacked or arranged 


as | 
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Fig. 5 Calico Pattern for Normal Figure 
(each square represents 1 inch) 
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Fig. 6.—Pattern Making from a Garment 
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method of adapting the basic pattern to lingerie. 
On p. 124 skirts are built up on the straight 
shape. Blouse patterns and neck lines are 
planned by this pattern on p. 139. 





Fig 8 —To Lengthen, Widen, or Shorten a Sleeve 


Fig. 2 shows how the block pattern may be 
used as a basis for a wrapper or dressing gown, 
allowing for ease at the side seams and a wrap- 
over in front. 


Alterations to Patterns 


It frequently happens that bought paper 
patterns have to be modified in various ways 
to conform to the exact measurements re- 
quired. This must be done without altering 
the original lines or fit of the pattern, in the 
way shown in figs. 8 and 9, and not at the outside 
edges. ‘This applies to children’s garments as 
well, and by widening the inset strips in a good 
pattern from time to time, it can be used for 
many years. Care must, however, be taken to 
keep neck and shoulder lines correct. 

To Lengthen a Sleeve, the pattern should be 
cut above and below the elbow, and material 
inset the amount needed (fig. 8). 

To Widen a Sleeve, cut from shoulder to 
wrist on straight grain, and insert a strip. 

To Widen a Frock or Bodice, additional 
width must be allowed where shown in fig. 9 a 
and 6; not down centre front or back. 

To Lengthen a Frock, cut just below the bust 
and hip lines and insert strips of material as 
shown (fig. 9c). 

To Shorten a Frock, pin folds across in the 
same positions as above (fig. 9 @). 


For figures with round shoulders, extra 
length is often needed between bust and neck 
line at back. For very erect figures, a shorter 
back length is needed. 





Fig 7—Tennis Dress in Construction 
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(d) 


Fig. 9.—Alterations to Patterns 


(a) Back width increased. 


(6) Front width increased, 


(c) Lengthening bodice and skirt. 


(d) Shortening by means of tucks. 


SLEEVES AND SLEEVE FINISHINGS 


The sleeve must correspond in type with 
the general style of the dress itself. For straight- 
cut day dresses, the sleeves should be plain, 
with simple trimmings, such as small turn 
back cuffs or stitched strappings (see fig. 15). 
For tailored dresses in tweed or cloth, use the 
coat-frock sleeve (fig. 14). This gives an 
opportunity for using a contrasting lining. 
For afternoon wear, more decoration is per- 
missible. If an arm-length sleeve is under 
consideraticn, it can be cut to fall over the hand 


by cutting the sleeve 1} inches longer at the 
wrist and turning in as required, or more 
elaborate cuffs may be added according to 
taste. For dinner or rest gowns, sleeves with 
drapery (fig. 13), or bell shaped at the wrist, 
give a graceful finish to the garment. Blouse 
sleeves in materials needing to be washed 
require to be cut straight and gathered into 
wrist-bands as in fig. 11. The fullness in the 
sleeve allows for any shrinking when the 
garment is washed. 


METHOD OF FITTING A BLOCK PATTERN 
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Hints on Cutting Out and Making 


(i) Sleeves, to be comfortable, should be 
eased into the armhole. 

(ii) There should be sufficient room at the 
elbow when the arm is bent. 

(iii) They should have length to enable the 
arm to be raised and bent without drawing 
away from either the wrist or the armhole. It 
is most important that the “‘ straight’’ of the 
fabric be observed throughout, as illustrated 
by the guide lines in the following diagrams. 

One-Piece Sleeves (fig. 12) are used for dresses 
and as a foundation pattern for the more elabo- 
rate sleeves. Fig. 12a shows pattern without 
turnings. ‘The fullness at elbow must come 
between the balance marks. How to neaten the 
bottom of a fitting sleeve with lute ribbon or 
Prussian binding is shown in fig. 15}. 

Coat Frock Sleeve (fig. 14) is made with an 
extra seam at the back from the elbow to the 
wrist, to give more shaping at the back of the 
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arm. ‘The draft of the sleeve pattern is given in 
fig. 14.6. This sleeve is faced at the bottom, the 
facing cut the same shape as the sleeve (see 
fig. 15 c) of self or contrasting fabric and trimmed 
with buttonholes and linked buttons. 

Blouse Sleeves (fig. 11) are gathered into a 
wristband at the bottom, or may be left free when 
an open sleeve is needed, as for a wrapper. 
Cut pattern to scale, allowing for turnings. 
The cuffs (fig. 15a) are cut double and long 
enough to fit round the wrist plus the drop ends. 
The normal size is 12 inches by 2} inches. 

Sleeve with Drapery (fig. 13).—This is 
suitable for a rest or dinner gown. The circular 
hanging piece (fig. 13 ¢) 1s joined into the sleeve 
from A-C, and into the dart from A-B. 

Method of Finishing Sleeves at Bottom (fig. 15). 
—The opening at back has a continuous fly 


(see p. 128). The sleeve is put into the cuff with 
a little fullness in front, more being reserved for 
the back on either side of the opening. 
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A—Opening at back 
Fig. xr1.—Blouse Sleeve 
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Fig. 12.—One-Piece Sleeve 
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Fig. 14.—Sleeve for Coat Frock 


To Set in Sleeves (fig. 10) 


First put a running thread all round the top 
of sleeve, then pin dress and sleeve seams to- 
gether, working each side of underarm towards 
the shoulder. Pin shoulder seam and balance 
mark at top of sleeve together, and ease in the 
fullness from inside the sleeves (fig. 10a). The 
fullness at the top is usually distributed as 
1 inch towards the back of the armhole from the 
shoulder seam and 2} inches in front. Tack 
in the sleeves (fig. 106) and shrink away fullness 
if a wool fabric is used. Machine in with the 
sleeves to the teeth of the machine and top of 
garment under the presser foot. Cut turnings 
to # inch and bind, or oversew both edges to- 
gether (fig. 10 ¢). 





Fig. 15.—Methods of Neatening and Fastening 
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FOUNDATION GARMENTS 


Most women give much consideration to the 
slips to be worn under their dresses; for a 
beautiful dress can be marred in line or colour 
by an ill-fitting or badly-matched slip. For 
morning wear the straight slip is very useful. 
It can be made with shoulder straps as shown 
in fig. 16, or with the aid of a block pattern 
can be cut in one piece from the shoulder to 
the hem. 

For afternoon and evening wear the princess 
slip (fig. 19) will be found most useful, giving 
a very slim outline to the figure. The width 
at the bottom of the slip is regulated by the 
size and number of the godets; additional 
godets may be added, inserting them between 
the ones already marked and the side seam. 
Fig. 21 is also cut on princess lines to knee 
length, then a flounce is added, giving extra 
fullness to the bottom of the skirt. 

Suitable materials for these slips are crépe- 
de-chine, washing satin, milanese and spun silk. 
For hard wear mercerized cotton materials, 
such as cotton poplin, make a good substitute 
for silk and wear well. 

Fitting Linings—Some dresses have the 
lining made in with the dress, the cut of 
the lining coinciding with the 
cut of the dress. This usually 
applies to straight-cut morning 
dresses and coat-frocks. Others 
are cut on more fitting lines, 
being adapted from the block 
pattern as in fig. 2, or on the 
princess line (fig. 19). 


Straight Slip (fig. 16) 


A very useful slip for day 
wear can be made from 14 to 12 
yards of 36 to 4o inch material. 
Width round bottom © will 
determine quantity of material 
required. 

By carefully following dia- 
gram (fig. 17), 2 bought pattern 





. . Fig. 16. 
can be dispensed with. The Straight Slip 
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Fig. 17.—Pattern for Straight Slip showing extension for 
Armholes. 1 square = 2 inches 
















selvedges of the material will be at the top 
and bottom of the garment. 


(i) Cut material quite even at both ends. 

(ii) Fold into quarters, width-wise, making 
centre back and front at first quarter from cach 
end. 

(iii) Fold sides to meet so that centre front 
and back lie over each other. 

(iv) Measure from centres } of bust measure 
and 4 inch; mark with pin. 

(v) Measure down sides from top 17 inches 
for hip line. 

(vi) Measure from centres at hip line, } hip 
measure plus 1 inch. 

(vii) For seam, from pin at top cut straight 
for 10 inches then slope out to hip measure. 

(viii) Cut 2 inches off back at top. 


For a higher line at bust add 2 to 3 inches, 
and slope out at armhole as shown by dotted 
line on draft (fig. 17). 

To Make Up.—Make two tucks 4 inch wide 
and about 2 inches across at underarm seam 
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on front piece, tapering from the seam. [IRL tnst,ceee cooee 
Tack side seams together } inch from [Rae 
edge on right side and machine, trim 
off rough edges of seam, remove tack- 
ing, and machine again on wrong side, 
thus making double seam as shown on 
p.118. Turn down r-inch hem at top 
and finish with drawn-thread work or 
a slip-stitched hem as shown on p. 132. 
The fullness at sides may be set into 
upper part of slip either with pleats 
(fig. 18) or gauging and bar-stitching. 
Shoulder straps may now be sewn into 
position, using self material or a ribbon. 
Velvet ribbon makes a good non-slipping 
strap if put into position with plush side 
to be worn next the skin. 

The bottom should now be neatened, 
either hemmed or scalloped, and bound as shown at sides; turn wrong side out ready for pressing 
in fig. 77. When completed, tack down pleats on skirt board. 





Tig 18 —Appearance of Pleats on outside of Skirt 
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Fig 19 —Princess Petticoat cut with Godets 
(1 square — 2 inches) 
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Fig. 20.—Fullness at Side 


(a) Right side of gathering for the side of slip, showing edge 
stitched at the top of gathers. 

(6) Wrong side of gathering. 
and oversewn., 

(c) Back of inverted box pleat. ‘T*he top 18 machined across 
to the garment and the raw edge oversewn. 

(d) Back of pleat, seam of which is on the edge. 


The raw edge is turned in 


Princess Slip with Godets (fig. 19) 


A very slim fitting petticoat can be made 
from 3 yards 36-inch material for evening 
wear, and 234 yards for day wear. The pattern 
may be made by following fig. 19. After a 
little experience, it will be quite easy to mark 
out the correct shape on the material with 
tailor chalk. 


(1) Place pattern on material as in diagram, 
and cut out leaving 1-inch turnings for fitting. 
Trace or thread mark round pattern, not for- 
getting to put in centre front and back tack 
before removing pattern (as on p. 144). 


(11) Run the tucks at underarm seam, then 
tack up seams and darts ready for fitting, leaving 
seam open at left side 6 inches above waist and 
about 6 inches below. 


(iii) Tack on shoulder straps and fit. Make 
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necessary alterations and measure up from 
floor for length of skirt. 


(iv) Make French seam (p. 118) or single 
oversewn seam (fig. 24), and make placket at 
opening on left side, as fig. 68 or fig. 71. Bind 
or face neck and armholes. 

_ (v) Insert godets with an outside edge stitch- 
ing. 


Flounced Princess Slip (fig. 21) 


The upper part of the flounced princess slip 
is made in the same way. The lower portion 
is made hy joining the four sections of shaped 
flounce together—the narrower part for the 
top. The centres of the sections are set to 
front, back, and sides. Attach the flounce to 
the skirt, and edge stitch along seam. 
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Fig. 21.—Princess Slip with Flounced Skirt 
(1 sq. = 2 inches) 


Note:-—Cutting Out and Fitting are dealt with on p. 142. 
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SEAMS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 
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Fig. 22.—Edges of Seam pinked Fig. 23.—Bound Scam. For an Fig. 24.— Oversewn Edges. 
out, then pressed open. unlined garment. Lute or The two edges of seam 
Suitable for a firm material Prussian binding, or a strip oversewn together. 
which does not fray. of bias binding may be used. 





Fig. 25.—French or Double Seam. Fig. 26.— Binding Operation. Fig. 27.—Panel Seam. When 
Suitable for hand-running or Fold binding so that the cutting for this seam, an 
machining. The raw edges are upper fold is less than the extension, the width of the 
placed together on the right side lower fold; push edge of tuck plus the turning, must 
and stitched close to the edge. seam into fold, and run on be left on the overlapping 
Trim along edge, then turn to by hand or machine. side of the seam. 


wrong side and machine again, 
pushing the first row of machine 
stitching right out to the edge of 
seam, 
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EAMS AND WHEN TO USE THEM 





‘eg 28 —Slot Scam ‘Seam Tig 290 —Fiped Seam = An tag youth and Pall Scam (boeh oda 
ticked togcther on wrong eflective way of intro- One side of the seim a stitched to the 
side pressed opcn, laid ducing contrasting colour othcr side with a nirrow turning Icaving 


over a strip of material and 
machined down cach side 
of seam 


1 wide turning on the opposite side The 
wide turning 18 then stitched down with 
either a turned in or iriwedge = It15 known 
as Run and Fell Scam when done by hand. 
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Fig 31 —(a) Dart, cut ana tackea, (9) raping worm woven crete wee wen ---—- a 


(c) Cut cord away at end of seam or dart, to avoid a bulky finish, (d) Cord cut away ready for use, (e) Piping 
tacked along seam with small turning between piping cord and garment 
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Fig. 32.—Machine Hem-stitched 
Seam for fine work. The 
seam turnings are placed 
one over the other, hem- 
stitched along tack, and 
then the turning trimmed 
away on both sides. 





Fig. 33.—Beading inserted with machine stitching. 





Fig. 34.—Seam with Lawn Beading Inserted. 
The edge of the beading and the scum are 
luid together and roll whipped. 
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SEAMS AND WHEN 


TO USE THEM 





Fig. 35.—Machine Hem-stitched 
Seam. The two edges 
are tacked together and 
machined along scam line, 
then cut through, leaving a 
Picot edge. 





Fig. 36.— Where scums are 
turned up or at right angles 
to another seam, the seam 
must be pressed open and 
turning cut away at bottom 
or at the junction. 


of sleeves. 


THE SEWING MACHINE 


A very important factor in modern dress- 
making is the sewing machine. Study your 
machine and its attachments. Keep it clean 
and oiled. After oiling, a rag should be placed 
under the presser foot to absorb surplus oil. 
In replacing a needle, see that the long groove 
is in its right position, so that the cotton is 
carried down the needle to connect with the 


Csather finely, then tack for 
machining or sew into position. 


Fig. 37.—It is sometimes necessary to ease one 
side of seam on to the other, as ut the elbow 


Fig. 38.—The trimming and 
notching of seams is im- 
portant. All seams at their 
Outer edges must lie flat 
against the garment; there- 
fore, wherever there are 
curves there must be 
notches. 


cotton on the bobbin or spool. Regulate 
carefully the tension of the cotton; thick 
materials (especially those with a pile) require 
a looser tension than a thin material. A large 
stitch requires a loose cotton. To obtain per- 
fect control, work the machine without cotton, 


keeping a piece of the material under the 
presser foot. 
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THE SEWING MACHINE 





Fig. 40.—Stitching a tuck without tacking, 
using a cardboard gauge 
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Fig. 41.—Facing, Edge Stitched 








Fig. 43.—Join in Machine Stitching. The threads at the second join are pulled through to 
the wrong side and tied before cutting off. 
In stitching a seam together with one side on the straight grain and one on the bias, put the bias to the teeth of the machine, 
keeping the straight on the top. The same applies to fullness, the teeth of the machine easing in the underside. 
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IMPORTANT STITCHES IN DRESSMAKING 





. 44—Long and Short Tacking. Used for outlining pattern 
shapes, and tacking together long scams. Take up a quarter 
or the material passed over. 





Fig. 45 —Even Tacking For seams that require fitting, or where Fig. 46 —Basting Stitch. Used to keep two or more 
firmness 13 needed Velvet and other pile fabrics are better pieces of material firmly together, eg. collars, 
tacked with this stitch to prevent the pile from slipping. linings, and facings. 


Note —For tacking, use a soft tacking cotton, corded cottons usually used will mark and sometimes cut the material. Where it 18 
necessary to tack on the outside of velvet, silk should be used. 





Fig. 47.—Tailor Tacking or Thread Marking. Used when a tracing wheel 18 useless to mark exact lines on 
two pieces of material. Double cotton 1s used, the stitches are taken through both pieces and left n loops. 
The material 18 separated and the threads are cut, leaving half on each section. 
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IMPORTANT STITCHES IN DRESSMAKING 





Tig 48—Catch Stitching Worked from right to left and Fig 49——Ovecrsewing Used to neaten edges worked 
used to keep turnings 1n position from left to right the stitch should l1e over the edge— 
the cotton not pulled tightly 





50 —Hcerring-bone Stitch Worked from Icft to nght, Fig 51 —Whipping Stitch For fine work Seams may be 
and used for the same purposes as catch stitch joined, edges neatcncd, or gathers made with this stitch 


Fig 52—Fly Running Jor gathering 
and hand-tucking The material 
is held firmly between the thumb 
and first finger of left hand the 
needle between the thumb and first 
finger of the mght hand With the 
thimble on the cye of the needle 
the needle 1s manipulated in and 
out of the material, making stitches 
of even Icngth The needle should 
not be withdrawn until the running 
has been accomplished, the cotton 
or silk being used directly from the 
reel—thereby avoiding joins 
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SKIRTS—THEIR PLANNING AND CUTTING 


Skirts are of two kinds. There are (1) those 
which are to be attached to a bodice to make 
a full-length dress; and (2) those which are 
unattached, forming a complete lower garment. 

The dress skirt must naturally follow the 
lines of the bodice to complete the full-length 
design; but the unattached skirt must be in 
itself a finished garment, though conforming in 
a great measure to the fashion of the jumper, 
blouse or coat to be worn with it. This skirt 
can be fitted to the waist: 

(i) By setting it on to a petersham band. 

(ii) By fitting it closely to the waist by means 
of seams or darts and facing the waist with 
lining or binding. 

(iii) By drawing it into the waist by means of 
an elastic band in a runner hem. For this method 
lining is often used to make a short yoke at 
the top of the skirt. 





J] 


Jumper skirts are often attached to a bodice 
lining from which they hang loose. This 
method is usually used with children’s skirts 
to prevent any constriction at the waist, and 
also to allow for lengthening by making a 
tuck in the bodice. 


Styles of Skirts 


These vary according to the character of 
the dress—whether for morning, afternoon, or 
evening wear, or for sports wear. 

Skirts for morning wear and coat skirts are 
usually simpler in cut, and can be made by 
following the block pattern described on p. 108. 
The length depends on the prevailing fashion, 
Skirts for afternoon wear are more elaborate 
in design, giving scope for godets, flounces, 





x = } hip measure + 3 inch tumming 
4 = sos waist measure + 1 inch turning 
2 = } waist measure + $ inch turning 


Fig. 53.—Skirt with Yoke and Pleats at Side 
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draperies, and uneven hem lines. Skirts for 
evening wear afford opportunity for the in- 
dulgence of individual taste and consideration 
of the style in regard to the age of the wearer. 
Sport skirts are usually plain and simple in 
outline, giving freedom for movement in 
different ways. For tennis, pleats or fullness 
are usually allowed in front; for golf, side 
pleats or a wrap-over skirt; for skating, skirts 
are pleated all round or cut circular. 


How to Cut 


Skirts are of two types, i.e. skirts cut on the 
straight and skirts cut circular. 


Fig. 55.—-To Reduce Semicircular Skirt 


Cut pattern as shown, and overlap the pieces evenly to produce desired 
width round bottom. Hip measurement must not be reduced. 


For straight cut skirts with pleats or godets, 
the fitted skirt on p. 110 will make a good 
foundation on which to build the pattern. 
It is also used as a basis for making gored skirts, 
as shown in fig. 59. 


Skirt with Hip Yoke and Pleats (fig. 53).— 
The illustration shows how to pleat the material 
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before cutting, both skirt and hip yoke being 
built on the lines of the block pattern. The 
material required for this type of skirt is twice 
the length of the finished skirt in 38 or 40 inch 
material, plus 12 inches for turnings and hems. 
In fig. 53¢ the hip yoke, marked on the front 
block pattern, is shown, and the lower front 
cut as d. The back yoke, without point, is shown 
(fig. 53 e) with the lower part of the back skirt (f). 

To Cut.—Divide the material into two lengths, 
the front length 4 inches longer than the back, 
to allow for the point to the yoke. Cut out yoke 
from front and back lengths, and straighten. 
Then make pleats in lower portion (before 
cutting) by either of the following methods: 
(a) Measure 6 inches from centre front to middle 
of box pleat, then tack as a tuck 4 inches deep; 





Fig. §7.—Reducing Circular Skirt 
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press open and tack flat; or (6) tack or chalk 
down three lines on either side of centre front, 
4 inches apart. Tack first line on each side to 
centre front, and second line to third line. 

Press pleats under a damp cloth. Cut out, 
leaving good turnings for fitting. Tack lower 
part of skirt together, and tack yoke together. 
Then lay yoke over the skirt and tack it on. 
Be careful to match the seams at side, and leave 
opening in the side seam at left side. Tack skirt 
on to petersham band for fitting. 

To Fit.—In fitting skirt, leave sufficient 
room for movement without strain round the 
hips. Measure up the length of skirt from the 
floor, to get it even all round. 

To Make.—After making the necessary altera- 
tions, stitch darts, running the material to nothing 
at the end and tying off the ends of sewing 
thread firmly. Stitch side seams of skirt and 
yoke, leaving an opening in left side of yoke to 
make placket (see p. 128). Remove tackings, 


trim off seams evenly and oversew, or pink out. 
Then press open seams on skirt board. 
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Should the bottom of darts poke, shrink over 
tailors’ pad (see p. 145). Turn in lower edge 
of yoke and stitch into position on skirt. Mount 
skirt on the petersham belt as shown on p. 127 
and finish waist with belt. Turn up hem, using 
one of the methods given on p. 132. 


Pleats 


Figs. 60, 61, 62 show three different kinds of 
pleats suitable for skirts. 


To Cut Circular Skirts 


Semicircular skirts are cut by measuring 
from X (fig. 54) 4 of waist or hip measure, 
depending on where you want to apply the 
circular skirt. If a waist measure is 28 inches, 
measure g inches from X to the first semi- 
circular (dotted) line. Then, from this point, 
the desired length of skirt is measured. 

For Full Circular Skirts (fig. 56), measure 
4 from X for waist or hip line. The selvedges, 
in this skirt, join at the sides. 


b 


Insect Godets 





Fig. 59.—Method of cutting Gored Skirt from Block Pattern 
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Skirts vary in width at the bottom according 
to fashion, the narrowest being 1} yards, to a 
circular measuring about 5 to 6 yards. Evening 
skirts of chiffon or net sometimes have ex- 
aggerated width at the bottom. 


Godet Skirt 


The skirt in which the godets are set is cut 
the same shape as the block pattern, the godets 
being inserted to give additional width. The 
godets may vary in height and position. The 
centre of godet may be cut on the straight 
grain or the bias of the fabric. For a wide 


skirt with a straight hang, the godets may be 
turned into inverted pleats after insetting. In 
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fig. 58 is shown (qa) skirt cut ready for inserting 
godets; (b) how to cut godet (the dotted line 
shows centre of godet); (c) skirt with godets 
inset. 


Gored Skirt 


Fig. 59 (a) shows the method of dividing a 
block pattern into sections for the purpose of 
making a gored skirt. The number of gores is 
a matter of requirement, and also depends on the 
width of the strips of material available. 

(b) Shows the method of adding fullness to each 
gore below the hip line. The dotted line suy- 
gests the amount added. This varies according 
to fashion, taste, and material. 


oe ‘ 


big. 62.—Inverted Pleat 
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Fig. 64.—Placket for Pleated Skirt 


Fig. 65.—Placket for Tweed Skirt 
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PLACKETS AND FASTENINGS 


Plackets are designed to provide sufficient 
room to don the garment without strain, and 
to conceal the fastening. Where possible, a 
seam is utilized for this purpose. For various 
types of plackets in seams, see figs. 65 and 66. 
Sometimes a placket has to be made where 
there is no seam; it must then be cut to a 
measured point and carefully finished. 

On pleated skirts a seam 1s not always con- 
venient. The placket is then placed under a 
pleat; the inside crease of the pleat is cut to 
the required depth, usually about 8 inches. 
For tweed and cloth skirts, the placket in fig. 65 
is suitable, the extension being cut in one with 
the skirt. For skirts of thin material, a con- 
tinuous placket is used; the facing and fly 
being in one piece, there is no strain at the 
bottom of the placket (fig. 68). 


Methods of Making 


Extended Placket.—In fig. 66 a dress placket 
is made in a seam, The upper part of the placket 
is faced, and the under part is set into a band. 
Notice the snip at bottom before attaching the 


Fig. 66.—Extended Placket 


band. When both sides are completed, finish 
off with back-stitching at the bottom. This 
stitching is not taken through to the face of the 
skirt. 

Continuous Fly (fig. 68).—A band of material 
is applied, on which press studs are sewn. This 
is used for skirts with fullness, and for the 
openings on blouse sleeves. 

Skirt Finishes —Fig. 64 shows placket finish- 
ing and petersham belt suitable for pleated or 
plain skirts. Placket faced with lining, suitable 
for tweed or cloth skirt is shown in fig. 65. The 
skirt is turned over the top of petersham and 
is neatened with Prussian binding. It is com- 
plete without waistbelt. 


For Dresses and Bodices 


In dresses with a princess line, the underarm 
seam is left open 1 inch from the armhole 
down to the hip line. The hook and eyelet 
fastening is the most practical to use in this case 
(see fig. 71). The placket is usually placed on 
the left side of the dress or skirt. For slim 
figures it is not necessary to make the placket 
as long as for fuller figures. 

Blouses, when cut down from the neck in front, 
may be finished with a bind, as shown in neck 
finishings, or with an applied strap and facing 





Fig. 67.—Extended Placket 
on specially cut opening 
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(see fig. 67). In every kind of placket, great care 
must be exercised so that the wrapping over 
of the edges is precise and the fastenings placed 
to prevent gaping. 

To achieve this, ample turnings should be left 
and cut away afterwards. 


Hook and Eye Fastenings (fig. 69) 


The first hook (a) is spread a little to give 
greater security, and sewn securely at bill. 
The second is buttonholed. Both are } of an 
inch in from the edge of garment. 


Eyes.—The eye (b) is placed } of an inch 
beyond the edge, in order to meet the hook. It 
must be securely sewn, or buttonholed, to edge 
of material. 

Bars.—Small steel bars (c) are used with hooks. 
These are buttonholed or sewn at the ends. 

Worked Bars (d).—Instead of 
eyes, worked bars may be used 
with hooks. Several loops are 
made and then buttonholed 
over in cotton or silk, as re- 
quired. 

Covered Eye (e).—The but- 
tonhole stitch can be knitted 
on to the eye. This ensures 
a close fastening and neat 
finish. 

A Steel Ring (f).—This is 
sometimes used in place of an 
eye at the neck of children’s 
coats, or for fastenings. [or 
? inch round ring, button- 
hole stitch is knitted on; the 
remaining } inch is button- 
holed to material. 


Fie. 68.—Continuous Fly 


(F 408) 
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Buttons and Press Studs (fig. 70) 


Press studs can be sewn or buttonholed on. 

Sewing on Shank Buttons.—These are stitched 
across from corner to corner as shown (hk). A 
pin may be put under button to prevent it from 
being stitched too tightly. Buttons as decorations 
may be sewn with various stitches, or hang as 
pendants (7). 

Shank Buttons.—In sewing the shank button, 
the threads of the shank should be parallel to 
the edge of the material. A button, tape, or 
scrap of material can also be sewn underneath 
to secure it if there is likely to be any great 
strain on the button. 

Loop and Button.—The button is made with 
a steel ring buttonholed round, then stranded 
across. A loop is made near edge of material, 
and buttonholed. Useful for children’s clothes 
and sleeve finishings. 

























a used eye foremost ) 





Fig. 69.—Hook and Eye Fastenings 
11 
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PLACKETS AND FASTENINGS 





Tig 7o—Buttons and Press Studs Fig 71 — Hook and Fyelet Fastening Note extra layer of 
material tor strcngthe ning purposcs 





Fig 73 —Holders for Lingerie 
Straps Can be scwn at the 
shoulder seams They are 
scwn at one end and a press 
stud sewn at the end nearest 
the neck 





Fig 72 —Hook and Eye Fastening, Fig 74—Hooks and Eyes faced 
using turning for facing. with Binding It will be 
noticed that hooks are sewn 

4 inch in from edge of material, 

and eyes extend ¢ inch beyond 
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BIAS BINDINGS 


Fig 75 »shows correct method of preparing material for 
cutting bias bindings Draw a thread across tabric and 
cut an even edge (a) Told over the cut edge to a 
Straight grain down the maternal, and cut on the bias 
Continuc folding and cutting bands the dered width 
tuking care to follow the same angle (See bias cutter, 
p 198) (6) Jom the bands on the strught and be surc to 
place the same grains together as shown = (¢) Press open 
and snip off the cxtended turnings ready for use 





Fig) 96—For very fine maternal such as chiffon ot muslin 
a double strip should be used Jo cnsure an cven calye 
told the two raw cdges together and press stretching the 
binding and winding on to cardboard ready for use 





Tig 78 — Tack on binding round scallops allowing binding to 
lie casily round the lower part of scallop and holding morc 
firmly ut indentation where if the scallop is decp a pleat 
Is Necessary 





big 97 —~Bias Binding machined on, then turncd in and slip- 
stitched down on to wrong side over the line of machine stitching 





lig 8o —Bias Facing Suitable for armhole or neck = Place right 
side of facing to right sidc of garment Machine narrow 
turning, trim off rough edges and snip the seam round the 
curves ‘Tack over at upper edge and hem down 

fig 79 —-To Cut Scallops Cut several scallops the desired When facing a hem where stitches should not show on the 


size in fairly stiff paper, tack round edge, moving paper right side only every fourth stitch should be taken on to 
as work proceeds garment picking up a few threads only, then three stitches 


on facing 
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HEMS—METHODS OF NEATENING 





Pig. 81.—False Hem machined on, pressed open, and tacked up the Fig 82.—For machine pleated skirts, a very 
width of the seam to ensure a good edge flat hem 1s essential. Machine edge of hem, 
then trim off the surplus turning close to 
machining, and herring-bone or catch-stitch 
the hem into position. 
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Fig 83 —Prusaan or [ute Binding machine stitched to edge of hem, then stitched 
down. <A very suitable method for a tweed skirt 





Fig. 84.—Shrunk Hem. Turn up and shrink to Fig. 85.—Darted Hem. Turn up and shape with darts, which are felled 
oti then bind with bias binding and before turning in hem desired width. The hem 1s then slip-stitched 
em. . 
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HEMS (Continued) 
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big. 86-—I inishings for Velvet and Satin Skirts 


(a) Have skirt hem-stitched to dewred Jength, then cut through the centre, leaving a picot edge 


(+) Thar 


edge may be turned over and machined close to cdge. 


BUTTONHOLES 


Buttonholes used in dressmaking have their 
edges worked over with twist, or bound with 
material (see p. 134). Buttonholes that are 
badly made or badly placed will spoil an 
otherwise attractive garment. Before cutting a 
buttonhole, its position and size must be deter- 
mined. The method for fixing the size of the 
buttonhole is shown in fig. 89 a. The spacings 
between the buttonholes must be equal. To 
cut the buttonhole, a pair of scissors specially 
made for the purpose is best, but they should 
be sharp at the points. The cut should be 
made in one operation—an uneven or ragged 
cut cannot be covered by the work. Failing 
a pair of buttonhole scissors, pierce the 
round end with a stiletto, insert point of scissors 
in the hole, and cut with a single move- 
ment. 


AND POCKETS 


Dressmaker’s Buttonhole 


How towork buttonholes, keeping them parallel 
and equal in size, 18 illustrated 1n fig. 88. 

(a) Marking position of buttonhole. 

(6) Before cutting the buttonhole it 18 ad- 
visable to run round the mark to keep the edges 
from slipping. Oversew if fabric frays. 

(c) Cut and work from left to right, keeping 
the purl on the edge. (See fig. 88 ¢, p. 134.) For 
round corners, continue working with buttonhole 
stitch. For square corners, work bar separatcly 
at ends of buttonholes. 


Bound Buttonholes (fig. 89) 


Bound buttonholes have much in common 
with pockets. It is better to make a buttonhole 
first, before attempting the more difficult pocket. 
The material used for binding the buttonhole 
may either be the same as the garment or a 
contrasting material. Military braid is some- 
times used for binding buttonholes as well as 
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for trimming. The processes in making them 
are shown in fig. 89. ; 

(a) Button placed on material for marking 
size of buttonhole. (6) Buttonhole marked with 
tacking thread. (c) Binding material cut on 
bias or straight. (d) Buttonhole machined 
round, usually 4 inch from tack. (e) Cutting 
the buttonhole. Notice snipping at the corners. 
(f) Binding material turned through. Pull ends 
to form a tiny inverted pleat: trim sides and ends. 
Turn in sides, oversew ends and stitch invisibly 
on right side. (g) Method of stitching button- 
hole. 





lig 87.—Arrowheads 


Arrowhead (fig. 87).—-Mark triangle and 
begin to work at lower left-hand corner. Pick 
up small stitch at top, then take up large stitch 
at bottom. Now continue working top and 
bottom alternately as shown. 


Welt Pocket (fig. 92) 


(a) Mark opening with tack 4} inches long. 
Cut welt 5 inches long and width required 
(about 24 inches). Fold and stitch both ends 
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of the welt, turn out and press. Place the raw 
edges of welt against the opening tack, with fold 
downwards on the right side of the garment. 
Tack in position. 

(b) Cut pocket 6 inches wide. On the right 
side of garment tack one half of the pocket above 
tacking line and one below. Stitch all round 
pocket opening 4 inch from edge, securing 
welt and pocket on lower section. Cut along 
pocket opening, snip into corners, and turn 
through. 

(c) T'ack both halves together, and bind with 
bias binding or Prussian binding machined on. 
Slip-stitch ends of welt to garment (fig. 91). 

On thin material it is a good plan to reinforce 
the back of the pocket opening with a piece of 
lining or tailor linen, to prevent tearing in use. 





Fig. 88.—Dressmaker’s Buttonhole 





Fig. 89.—Stages in making Bound Buttonhole 
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(OUND AND WELT POCKETS 





Fig, goa.-—Bound Pocket Fig. 91.—Welt Pocket 








(b) (C) 
(Front) (Front) (Front) 


(7) 





(ad) 


(Back) 





(} rent) 
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Bound Pocket (fig. 90) 


(a) Tack for opening 43 inches long on night 
side of material. 
(6) Material for pocket, cut 6} inches square. 
Tack one half of pocket over opening on right 
side of garment. 
(c) Stitch all round } inch from tack, then 
cut as for a bound buttonhole. 
(dq) Draw pocket piece through slit, arrange 
pleats as for bound bottonhole, and stitch round. 
(e) Place second half of pocket over the first, 
and bind together. For a lined garment it will 
only require stiching together. 
(f) Make arrowhead (fig. 87) or a buttonhole 
bar at ends. 
Fig. 90 a shows bound pocket ready for arrow- ©) 
heads. 
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DECORATIVE FORMS USED IN 


To achieve a finished and _ professional 
appearance, certain forms of trimming are 
used which have no relationship to embroidery 
They are included purely in 
Most of the 


stitches whatever. 
the dressmaker’s “‘ bag of tricks’. 





Fig 93 —Hand Tucking 


Fig 97 —Corded Gauging 
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DRESSMAKING 


operations described below are quite simple to 
carry out, but they require extreme exactness 
in the working and dainty handling. Never 
try experiments on the garment which is being 
made. Use odd remnants of the material 
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Fig 94—Pin Tucks 





Fig. 98 —Box-pleated Ruching 
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DECORATIVE SEWING STITCHES 





Fig. 99.—Shell Tucks Fig. 100.—Gathered Ruching 
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Fig 101.—Insertion Stitches. (a) Simple Faggot. (6) Beading Stitch. (¢) Hairpin Stutch. (d) Wheatsheaf Stitch (See also p so ) 





Fig. 102.—Russia Braiding Fig. 103-~Braided Button 
and Loop 
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Fig. 102a.—Sewing on Flat Braiding Fig. 102b.—Sewing on Raised Braiding 
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Fig. 104.~Appliquéd Lacc 


which you are making up to try out the effect 
of tucking, ruching, &c., and the best method 
of working. Most materials have their little 
idiosyncrasies; some are “ pully’ or spongy, 
while others are firm and easy to work on. 
Some fray easily, others do not. 

Never overtrim. The stitches described 
below are intended to give decorative effects 
only, Trimming and embroidery stitches are 
dealt with in the section on EMBROIDERY. 


Tucking, and Gauging 


Hand Tucking (fig. 93).—Showing a card- 
board gauge. Notice the essential points on 
gauge are cut at right angles to edge. On 
blouses, tucks are made to set into the shoulder 
scams. 

Pin Tucks (fig. 94).—Quickly accomplished 
by fly-running; also very effective done by 
machine. ‘They are most frequently used on 
lingerie and children’s garments. 

Gauged Tucking (fig. 95).—Showing tucks 
fly-run and then drawn up on the thread. 
Suitable only for soft fabrics. 

Reverse Pleating (fig. 96).—Make small pleats; 
stitch in place each end, then turn each pleat 
backwards and sew down through the centre. 
A pretty trimming on juvenile dresses in satin 
or taffeta. Also used to finish a pocket in a coat 
lining. 

Corded Gaugings (fig. 9'7).—Place the cord 
in a fold of material and machine or hand run 
along the side, being careful not to catch in the 
cord; then draw the material up on the cord. 
Frequently used for trimming children’s frocks, 
in. taffeta, satin, and velvet. 

Box-Pleated Ruchings (fig. 98)—Made from 
ribbon or material. If a box pleating is used, 
the pleats should lie one over the other so that 
when they are caught together at top they will 
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Fig. 105.—Insertion Inset 


stand well. Effective trimming on day or evening 
coats. 

Shell Tucks (fig. 99).—Can be done on the 
straight grain or may be shaped. The best effect 
is obtained on the bias. Three running stitches 
are taken up on the needle, then the needle 
passed to back of tuck and brought out to the 
left of the last stitch. A dainty finish to the 
edges of collars and cuffs. 

Gathered Ruching (fig. 100).—For finishing 
edges of linings. The material is cut on the bias, 
machined along and turned out over its own 
raw edges. It is then pressed ready for gauging 
(see p. 220). 

Faggot Stitching (fig. 101).—A decorative way 
of joining material together. It is a popular 
way of attaching bands, and of making em- 
broidered seams. The edges must be firmly 
tacked to paper, the requisite distance apart. 
The wrong side should be uppermost to facili- 
tate the fastening off of the ends of thread. 
Besides the simple faggot stitch, the beading 
stitch is most commonly used on_ blouses, 
dainty dresses, and lingerie. 


Russia Braiding (figs. 102, 103) 


Flat Braiding (fig. 102.a).—The braid is sewn 
on with a small back-stitch through the centre. 

Raised Braiding (fig. 102 b).—The braid is sewn 
to material on its edge—one stitch in the material 
and one stitch on the edge, the thread being 
pulled rather tightly. 


Appliquéd Lace (fig. 104).—Showing lace tacked 
into position and then very closely whipped on 
to fabric. The fabric is cut away at back, and if 
needed, the superfluous lace may be cut away 
on right side. Effective trimming for camisoles, 
petticoats, dresses, and nightwear. 

Insertion. Inset into material by first run- 
ning on to the right side, then whipping at back 
and cutting away (fig. 105). 
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NECK LINES AND FINISHINGS 


The line of the neck opening is determined 
hy two factors—the style of the garment and 
the figure of the person who is to wear the 
dress. Neck lines may be round, square, bateau, 
or V-shaped, and the depth of the opening 
depends on whether the 
garment is to be for 
day wear or evening 
wear, whether it is 
worn with or without 
an inset vest, and 
whether it is for a long 
or short neck. 

For short necks the 
opening needs to be cut 
lower than for long 
necks; tall slim figures 
look well with round 
neck lines, and bateau 
(when in fashion); for 
short stoutish figures 
the V-line is more slim- 
ming; the square cut 
opening is becoming to 
women with “ young ” 
necks, but should not be worn by those who 
are inclined to have “‘ salt cellars ” 

In deciding the most becoming line and 
methods of finishing, fashion also has some- 
thing to say. Severe and simple finishings, or 
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neat flat collars, look well on most women, and 

these may be made quite elaborate by adding 

simple edgings or effective forms of em- 

broidery. Frilly collars are suitable only for 

slim or tall persons with long necks, or on low- 
cut neck lines. 


Cutting Out 


For all neck lines the 
nech should at first be 
cut high, until fitted, to 
avoid stretching. In 
cutting round, square, 
or V-necks, a piece of 
narrow tape pinned on 
to garment gives a very 
good idea of the neck 
line required. = For 
V-nechs the tape may 
be held on the shoulder, 
brought down to the 
centre front, and a row 
of pins then put along- 
side the tape. = Or, 
perhaps, a quicker method is to slash down 
the centre front the depth required, then turn 
back the edges and place pins along the fold. 
Fig. 107 shows how to obtain the various neck 
lines on the block pattern by measurements, 





Bound Neck 
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Fig. 107.—Neck Lines from Block Pattern 
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Fig 108—Collar with Step Finish 
This 18 an adaptation of coat collar, fig 112 
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Double Collar 


Fig 110.—V-Neck, finished with a Crossway Fold 


For a washing fabric, it 18 advisable to use a single croaswav 
fold bound with bias binding, and only attached along the neck 
line so that 1t may be ironed flat For a single collar, cut material 
on bias 3} inches wide, for double collar 7 inches will be necessary. 

Collar bound ready for attaching to a V-neck. 

Double collar stitched and turned out at ends ready for 
attaching 
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Fig 10g —Square Neck, fimshed with Binding and showing 
Contrasting Material in Front 


Cut a square neck, making an extra cut at sides of front 
Bind round Measure across front plus 2 inches tor underlay 
at sides, and cut in contrasting colour allowing 1 inch to show 
at top of neck Stitch and turn out Slipestitch the open end, 
and attach to neck with two buttons Fix the right side, and put 
press-studs to fasten left side 


(a) 
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Fig. 111 —(a) Round or Peter Pan Collar For method of 
cutting see fig. 107. (4) Collar attached with bias binding 
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Fig. 112,—Coat Collar for Dresses, Blouses, and Coateen 


(a) The finished collar. (5) Facing tacked to nght side of garment for stitching. ‘he bottom of the opening 
may he finished with a V or square. (c) Facing turned on to wrong side, after machining. 





Fig. 113.—Method of Attaching Collar 


(d) Collar pinned into position showing right side of garment and wrong side of collar. (e) Inside of garment, 
with collar machined on and facing of collar placed ready for stitching round the shape. (f) Collar turned out 
and felled to right side of garment. 
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HINTS ON DRESS CUTTING 


A good table (for preference an unpolished 
one) is essential for good cutting; also a pair 
of sharp, well set, cutting scissors or shears. 
Examine material carefully for flaws, so that 
in the cutting out they may be avoided, or the 
material exchanged, Tailoring materials, such 
as cloth, serge, and tweed, should be shrunk 
before cutting. Some dressmakers also shrink 
the finer woollen fabrics. Straighten the 
material by tearing or cutting along a thread 
line. 

(i) Place the material on the table with the 
centre fold nearest the cutter, as in fig. 114 at (a). 
Note the straightened edge (b) to the right of the 
cutter and in line with the edge of the table. 

(ii) Keep bulk of material to the left (c), and 
plan out pattern carefully so that there is no un- 
due waste. Pin the pattern carefully into position, 
and avoid puckering material under the pattern. 


For velvet and taffeta, use needles in place of 
pins for pinning pattern to fabric. 

(iii) Cut out, keeping sharp point of scissors 
to the table. Cut with an even movement, keep- 
ing the scissors in an upright position, and 
pushing the scissors into the fabric and cutting 
an even line. 

(iv) Mark round pattern by one of the follow- 
ing methods, carefully putting in all balance 
marks. 

For Woollen Fabrics —Tailor chalk and tailor 
tacks (see p. 122). 

‘for Cotton and thin Silk Fabrics —A line 
traced with wheel (fig. 115), and then a long 
and short tack (see p. 122), 

For Velvet and the Heavier Makes of Silk.— 
T'ack round the pattern on the single material, 
then carefully balance through the exact position 
of the pattern on to the corresponding half, 
and tack the second half. 

(v) Put tack in centre front before pattern is 
removed (fig. 116), 


FITTING 


Fitting means much more than the trying-on 
of a garment to determine whether it is too 
large or too small. It means a general and 
detailed survey of the garment with regard to 
position of seams, fullness, length, style, and 
comfort. It is difficult to fit oneself, but it 
can he done with the aid of mirrors. This is, 
however, a tedious business and can be more 
efficiently done by another. The necessaries 
for fitting are a full-length mirror (or better 
still, a folding one), pins, chalk, inch tape, and 
a yard stick. The mirror not only reflects the 
dress, but it serves to emphasize the faults. 


First Fitting 


For a first fitting, seams should be carefully 
tacked, with pleats or fullness tacked into 
position. (For method of tacking fullness for 
fitting see fig. 37.) Sleeve, collar, and belt 
should be prepared, but not attached to garment. 
If a separate skirt is being fitted, it should be 
tacked to the petersham belt. 

The right side of a person is generally fitted, 
the left side being made to agree afterwards. In 
fitting unsymmetrical figures, both right and 
left sides must be fitted. 

The first step in fitting is to see that the 


wearer is standing comfortably erect, and that 
the garment is properly set on the figure. 
A general survey of the dress as a whole must 
be taken, and defects in suitability of design, 
and their causes, noted. If mistakes in cut or 
hang are apparent, it 1s the better plan to rip 
the section apart and adjust on the figure. 
In the first try-on do not fit too much. It must be 
remembered that the seams, being only tacked, 
yield somewhat, and when machined the fabric 
will be held together more firmly. See that 
the centre front and back of the garment hang 
Straight; if awry, the basting-up of the garment 
is probably at fault. 


Adjustments 


For tightness at the neck and armhole do not 
cut out, but snip the turning with the point of 
the scissors and mark with pins, or chalk the 
new line (see fig. 117). 

If a one-piece garment is too long from waist 
upwards, rip open the shoulder seam and re- 
adjust, making new shoulder and neck line. 

For full figures, extra length is sometimes 
required between the shoulder and bust. Rip 
the shoulder and let out the shoulder turning. 

For skirts that drag up in front, the correction 
is made by dropping the waist line and easing 
in over the hips, For skirts that draw in at the 
back, the skirt must be lifted at the waist line. 
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Fig 114 —Cutting Out 





Fig 115 —Marking Pattern with wheel on Cotton and Silk Fabrics 
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Fig 116—Tack in Centre Front 


For fitting the sleeve to the bodice, pin the 
centre top of the sleeve to the shoulder seam. 
See that the grain of the sleeve goes straight 
round the upper part of the arm, Pin the front 
and back of sleeve into position, have the arm 
raised and bent, noticing the outside length of 
the sleeve. If short from the elbow upwards, 
allow extra length at the top; if short below the 
elbow, lengthen at the bottom, 

For tightness of the armhole under the arm, 
beware of cutting away. It is better to give the 
necessary ease by letting out the underarm 
scam. The length of the skirt 1s usually the last 
thing to be determined. This must be measured 
from the floor upwards. 
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Fig 117 -—Corrections in Fitting 


Correcting (fig. 117) 


The correcting tacks should be put in without 
delay after fitting. The opposite side must be 
marked to match, by either (i) tracing (a), 
(ii) pinning through (6), or (ii) thread mark- 
ing (see p. 122). 


PRESSING 


Good pressing is one of the most important 
features in finishing a garment. The pro- 
fessional look is often lost by wrong methods, 
or the right method badly carried out. The 
hints given below should be useful. The 
following ‘‘ apparatus” is needed (see plate 
opposite) : 

(a) Firm skirt board, covered with blanket- 
*«~ -ad then with firm calico from which the 

au. «88 been washed out. 

(b) Sleeve board covered the same as skirt 
board. 


(c) A covered wooden roller with onc side 
flattened. 

(d) A container for water. 

(e) A sponge, and a thin piece of mull from 
which the lime has been washed, for damping. 


Heat of the Iron 


It is important that the material to be pressed 
should be first tested by trying the iron on an 
odd piece. The effect of heat on different 
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METHOD OF PRESSING A VELVE!L SEAM 
(B 403) 12 
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Fig. 118.—Damp-pressing 


materials varies. Artificial silk fabrics need 
only a cool iron, Metallic tissues tarnish if the 
iron is too hot; in other materials the colour 
changes temporarily under the iron. Woollen 
materials scorch more quickly than cotton 
unless a damp cloth is used. Pressing under a 
damp cloth also prevents “ shine ” on woollens. 

It needs a little experience to realize the 
difference between ironing and pressing. In 
pressing, a flatness without any trace of the 
iron is needed. Damp-pressing will shrink 
fabric, and for stretching only heat is required. 
All tacking threads should be removed before 
pressing, except where pleats and facings need 
to be kept in position. ‘These will need a second 
press to remove tack marks. Silk is impoverished 
with much pressing. 


Roller Pressing 


Plate facing p. 144 shows a seam being pressed 
open on the roller. To avoid leaving an im- 
pression of the seam edges, only the point of 
the iron is used and the seam worked open 
with the left hand. For silk and other fabrics 
that mark easily, a piece of mull should be 
placed between iron and garment. If damping 


is necessary, damp a sponge and pass over the 
pressing cloth down the seam. 


Damp-pressing (fig. 118) 


For damp-pressing large surfaces, wring 
water out of damping cloth tightly, spread over 
part to be pressed, and pass iron over firmly; 
but do not allow iron to rest in one place, 
otherwise it will leave an impression. Lift 
the cloth to allow steam to escape, and resume 
pressing until cloth and fabric are dry. 


Sundry Hints 


Velvet and pile fabrics should be held against 
the iron (see plate facing p. 144). A special 
velvet press is made of very fine upstanding 
wire on a slightly curved board. 

To press out fullness at the top of sleeves, 
make a thick pad. Hold this in the hand and 
press over the pad. 

Muslin and lawn dresses usually require a 
final all-over press. Damp the sponge, pass 
over the surface on the board, and press with 
a fairly hot iron. Continue until the whole 
of the dress has been pressed. 
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LINGERIE 


Fashion governs the shape of undergar- 
ments just as it does that of coats and dresses. 
But one principle seems to be established—- 
undergarments must fit in size, and conform 
to the lines of the figure. 

Bulky underclothing has been ousted by 
slimming shapes in fine washing materials in 
wool, silk, cotton, and mixtures. They rely 
for their daintiness on neat workmanship and 
hand-worked trimmings, including fine tuck- 
ing, inset laces, faggot stitching (pp. 137 and 
138), drawn-thread work (p. 49), and various 
more or less elaborate forms of embroidery. 

Underclothing may be cut from the block 
pattern in the same way as a dress, but the fit 
must be easy and comfortable, and in some 
materials allowance for shrinkage must be 
made. The block pattern (p. 110) can be 
adapted to all sorts of shapes without altering 
the fit, as we shall see below. 


Making Up 

Seams may be either hand or machine sewn. 
The stitch-and-fell seam and French seam 
are most frequently used. Hems are usually 
made by hand, using fine silk or thread and a 
hemming stitch which picks up one or two 
threads only of the single material, but takes 
a longer stitch on the turned edges. Bias 
bindings may be machined on the inside 
invisible edge, then turned in and felled by 
hand. Narrow bias bindings in contrasting 
colours make effective trimmings. If faggot 
stitched on, they should be made by machine 
stitching on the wrong side of a narrow bias 
strip folded double to make a long tube; 
then insert a bodkin into the tube, thread the 
end into the bodkin, and pull right side out. 
Press flat, ready for faggot stitching. 


Nightdresses 


Fig. 120 shows how the block pattern of 
bodice has been adapted to a dainty shape. 
Allowance has been made for pin tucks at the 
back of the neck and across the bust, and the 
incision made where shaping for bust is needed. 
A further allowance is made for fullness at the 
side of the nightgown to give the necessary 
width, 


It will be readily seen how the pattern may 
be adapted to other shapes—with round or 
square neck—with tucks in front, or on the 
shoulders. Such tucks may be made before 
cutting out, or a pleat pinned up in the material 
before cutting. Fig. 125 shows the bodice 
pattern used for the Magyar or kimono shape so 
popular for nightwear and for wraps. 


Knicker Pattern 


The block pattern is given in fig. 1214 
(1 square = 2 inches). This must be adapted 
to one’s own measure- 
ments, which may re- 
quire additional length 
(added at the top) or 
width (by inserting a 
strip down the centre 
of the pattern). How 
to adapt this pattern for 
circular shaped knickers 
is shown in fig. rare. 
The block pattern of 
the knickers is slashed 
in three places, pulled 
apart to give the flare, 
and pleated at the top 
to fit into the body part 
of the three -in-one 
(fig. 119). 

For pyjama trousers 
cut straight down from 
points a and 6b in 
fig, 121 a@ to the length 
required, leaving allow- 
ance for turnings and 
hems. 





Fig. 119.—Combination 
Garment 


Combination Garment (fig. 119) 


Fig. 121 5 shows how the block bodice pattern 
has been used to cut out brassiére and shaped 
girdle. And these have been combined with 
the circular knicker shape in fig. 119. An ex- 
tension is allowed at the bottom of the girdle 
below the waist, to fit over the hips, the same 
amount being deducted from the knicker 
pattern at the top. A placket may be made at 
the sides of the knickers if required, and a band 
of material applied to top of knickers at back, 
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Fig. 120.—Bodice Pattern adapted for Nightdress 
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Fig. 121 .—Pattern for Combination Top cut 
trom Block Pattern 
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Fig. 121 c.—Knicker Pattern adapted for Circular Knicker Fig. 121 d.—Pattern for Circular Knicker 
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which fastens on to the girdle part. The girdle 
should have an extension piece. 


Petticoats and Slips (see Foundation Gar- 
ments, p. 115) 


Kimono Pattern (fig. 125) 
This is useful for cutting out dressing 


LININGS AND 


Linings are frequently needed in evening 
wraps, coatees, and capes, or when relining 
tailored coats; and when extra warmth 1s 
needed, interlinings are useful. J.inings may 
match, or contrast with, the outside in colour. 
The materials used are mostly silk, silk mix- 
ture, or mercerised cotton, which slip on and 
off casily. 

To Cut the Lining.—Use the same pattern 
as for the garment. For coats allow extra for 
a 4-inch pleat down the centre back, to allow 
for the strain across the shoulders. Allow 
4 inch extra round the armholes and at the 
top of the sleeve. 

‘0 Put tn the Lining. —There are two methods 
for doing this: 

(i) Machine all the seams, put coat the wrong 
side out—on a padded stand, place centre 
back in position, regulating seams and edges, 
finally basting it in all round about 2 inches 
from the edge. 

Or (ii), fit each section of the lining into the 
corresponding position in the coat, starting 
from the centre back and working towards the 
underarm seam, then from the front towards 
the underarm seam. Turn in overlapping 
edges, tack and fell. 

For the bottom of the coat turn up to the 
same length as the outside, then place lining 
edge 4 inch from the bottom, and slip-stitch 
into position. 

Place Sleeve Lining in position, matching 
seams; turn in the bottom and slip-stitch. Fell 
the upper part round the armhole (see d in fig. 
122). 


Interlining 
Interlinings are used to give extra warmth, 
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gowns, overalls, dresses, and bed jackets, as it 
has no shoulder seam. If an elbow-long sleeve 
is required, a diamond shaped piece of material 
(approx. 3 inches by 2 inches) is sometimes 
set into the underarm seam to give extra 
freedom of movement. Note correction of 
neck line in kimono pattern made from block 
pattern, 


INTERLININGS 


weight, or firmness; or, in some cases, to keep 
the garment from stretching. 

Fig. 122 at a shows the interlining in the front 
of the coat cut on the straight. For the bottom, 
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Fig. 122.—Fitting in Lining 


cut the interlining 3 inches wide on the cross. 
This strip at the bottom is used to make a firm 
edge for the catch-stitched turning. 

When an interlining is used for warmth, it 
is tacked to the lining down and across with 
the stitch. 

Fig. 122 at c shows the interlining of mull in 
a coat to give firmness. The interlining should 
be cut to the pattern without turnings. 
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CHILDREN’S 


Fortunately fashion does not change rapidly 
in the juvenile dress world. The charm of 
clothes for the toddler, and older children too, 
depends more on colour, suitability of material, 
and fine needlework, than on elaborate style. 
The cut must of necessity be simple and ample, 
to allow for growing. 

Clothes for hard wear should be very plain, 
depending almost entirely on colour and neat- 
ness of finish for their style. Clothes for formal 
occasions give opportunity for fine needlework, 
such as hand embroidery, tucking, ruching, 
pleating, and gathering. Hand-sewn finishings 
have a distinct charm; indeed, children’s 
garments are often entirely hand-sewn. 

Materials suitable for outdoor and school 
wear are serge, face cloth, tweed, wool rep 
and knitted fabrics. Forgeneral wear, velveteen, 
viyella, rep, stockinette, wool crépe-de-chine, 
and mixtures of wool and cotton or wool and 
silk are all successful. Prints, voiles, lawns, 
linens and muslins make good summer materials 
which wash well. Crépe-de-chine, jap silk, 
velvet, taffeta, georgette and organdie muslin 
may be used for best and party frocks. Chil- 
dren’s ordinary day clothes should be washable 
whether in silk, cotton, or woollen material; 
it is therefore essential that care be exercised 
in choosing the material. 
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Fig. 123«—Block Pattern for Child's 
lines: A-B 18 the Jength from shoulder to waist; 
C-D quarter of chest measure, plus 1 inch, E-F 
the length from shoulder to wast back; G-~H 
quarter of chest measure, plus } inch. 
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GARMENTS 


Taking Measurements 


Fewer measures are neeucu wian ror aquits, 
but these must be carefully taken before 
starting work. Essential measures are: neck, 
round chest under arms, waist, and hip. For 
the length, measure from the ridge of the 
shoulder at neck to the bottom of the dress, 
both front and back. Length of the sleeve must 
be taken from the shoulder to the wrist. There 
is little difference between the size round the 
chest and the size of the waist; the hip measure- 
ment is usually large in proportion to the other 
two measures; therefore garments hanging 
straight down from the chest are eminently 
suitable, It is important to note that children’s 
clothes should not be tight anywhere, but 
should give ample room for movement. 


Foundation or Block Pattern 


As in adult clothes, a block pattern fitted 
to the child is an aid in cutting both top 
and under garments. Prepare calico for fitting 
by following the instructions given. 

Make the centre front on the fold of the 
material, and leave turnings at the centre 
back for opening. Cut out, leaving ample 
turnings. Tack the pattern together and fit. 
The centre front and back lines must hang 
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Fig. 124 —Petticoat cut from Block Pattern Shows the 


pattern used as a basis for a petticoat Allow for 
deep hem on skirt, or tuck for Jetting down. Make 
as described on p. 116. 
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straight down from the neck; there must be 
plenty of room round the armhole. The neck 


NY 
ae Na and waist lines must be in position so that the 


ris 42".0N— grain runs straight round under the arms. 
iNT Tt A The shoulder seam runs along the ridge of the 
phe | TT it shoulder. After fitting, unpick the pattern, put 
4 2.\=-—-—+— fea in the correcting marks, and use as a guide for 
ttt — cutting out dresses and undies. For adaptations 

in width and length see pp. 111, 112. 

Fig. 125 shows the block pattern used as a 
guide to cut kimono by placing the two shoulder 
points together. It will also make a good night- 
dress pattern by allowing for a pleat at each side. 

Skirts for Young People are mostly straight, 
and only need gathering or pleating at the 
waist, where they are attached to bodice. 
For circular or semicircular skirts follow the 
drafts given on p. 125. 

Where the dress takes the form of a long 
bodice and kilt, the long bodice is only a 
lengthened form of the block pattern cut wider 
at the bottom to an easy hip measurement. 
The kilted skirt is cut straight, and is three 
times the hip measure. 

Sleeves —The sleeve shown with the blouse 
pattern on p. 152 is most useful. It gives plenty 
of room for arm movement, and it can be cut 
the full length of the arm, the cuffs put on and 
turned hack over the sleeve to allow for growth. 
For a short sleeve, use only the top of the 
sleeve pattern, measuring down the seam from 
the armhole point the length required. 
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Cutting Out 





In using the block pattern for cutting out, 
it must be remembered that it is the exact 
shape of the child; all turnings, pleats, gathers, 
tucks, and fullness of any kind must be allowed 
for either by making the tucks and pleats first 
and then cutting out, or by arranging the 
allowance for fullness before cutting. The 
rapid growth of the child should also be allowed 
for. Smocking is an ideal decoration for chil- 
dren’s clothes; it is elastic and holds the full- 
ness in position, and yet gives with the growth 
of the child. Tucks are useful on either side of 
front and back, and round the lower part for 
length; they can be released as the child grows. 
Where allowances for growth are made, it is 
better for tucks and hems to be sewn by hand, 


Fig. 125.— Kimono and Nightdress . ‘ ‘ : F : 
showing Block Pattern machine stitching being difficult to unpick 


and liable to cut the fabric. 
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Hints on Fitting 


Attention should be paid to the hang of the 
dress rather than the fitting of it to the indi- 
vidual form. The armhole must be easy and 
the neck and shoulder fitting snugly. To 
ensure an even hem line, the dress must be 
tacked together and the measurement made 
from the floor. 
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In small children the measurement from 
neck to hem in front is often longer than from 
neck to hem at the back. In yoke dresses 
and skirts, this sometimes necessitates a slight 
shaping in the cut at the fop of the skirt, 
whether fitted at the waist line or to a yoke. 
The bottom hem should always be made along 
the straight grain of the material, except in the 
case of a circular skirt. 


YOKE DRESSES 


Yoke dresses are the simplest form of dress, 
and can be worn by juveniles for all occasions, 
and by adults for gymnastic exercises. Blouses 
are often made with yokes, usually the shoulder 
yoke. Fig, 107, in the adult section, p. 139, 
shows how to make a shoulder yoke from the 
block pattern. 

The yoke fits round the neck and across the 
chest front and back; the skirt is either gathered 
or pleated into the yoke and hangs straight from 
it. The little yoke dress shown in fig. 126 is for 
a child of 1-2 years. Here the skirt is gathered 
into the yoke, and as the diagram shows, there 


is a slight curve on the front half of skirt to 
allow for the position in which most little tots 
stand. If there is to be smocking on the skirt 
it must be cut absolutely on the grain. Yokes 
may be varied by scallops or vandyking across 
the front. A very pretty effect can be obtained 
by gathering the skirt into two large scallops 
(as shown by the dotted line in the diagram) 
for which the skirt must be cut accordingly. 
The sleeve is slightly puffed and gathered into 
a band, 

This serviceable little frock can be made 
from 1} yards of any 36-inch material. 





Fig. 126.~—Pattern for Child's Yoke Frock 
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GIRL’S 


The pattern below (1 square = 1 inch) is 
suitable for a child of 6-8 years. Compare 
child’s measurements with diagram, and adapt 
to fit. 

Serge is the most popular material for the 
tunic and knickers on account of its durability. 
The blouse is generally made of white washing 
material, silk or cotton in summer, and wool 
or wool and cotton mixture for the winter. 
The tunic and knickers are cut from 2} yards 
of 48-inch wide material. The block pattern 
of the bodice may be adapted for the yoke, 
which is cut square with a low square neck 
opening to show blouse. The lower part of the 
tunic is slightly shaped top and bottom and 
pleated into the yoke. The knickers are cut 
to give ample room from the waist to the seat 
for movement in gymnastic exercises. For the 
blouse, 14 yards of 36-inch material are used. 
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Fig 128.—Blouse Pattern 
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TUNIC, KNICKERS, AND BLOUSE 


Cutting Out and Making 


Make the pattern as sketch, leaving 3-inch 
turning at the bottom of the tunic, and 4-inch 
elsewhere. 

Tack or trace round the patterns, put in 
centre tack, and mark pleats with tacking cotton 
or tailor chalk (see p. 122). 

To Fit.—Tack box pleats into position and 
press well; then tack up all seams of tunic, 
knickers, and blouse, and fit. 

To Make.—(1) The Knickers. First join the 
short leg seams, making stitch-and-fell or French 
seams. ‘T’hen stitch the two leg portions together, 
from front waist round to back waist, taking 
care that the crutch seams meet. Face, or make 
hem at waist and knee edges sufficiently wide 
to hold clastic. 

(u) The Tunic.—Stitch side seams, and neaten 
raw edges of armholes by facing (see p. 131). 

The Yoke.—Join up facing pieces of yoke at 
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Fig. 129.-—Knickers 


Each square = 1 inch 


DRESSMAKING 


shoulder, and stitch shoulder seams (leave this 
until last if button and buttonholes are pre- 
ferred). Stitch the two front pieces together 
with right sides facing and the two back pieces 
along the neck edges; turn right side out and 
turn up lower edges; then tack yoke on with 
facing edge on the inside of tunic. Machine 
stitch twice (once on the edge, and then } inch 
farther in). Continue the stitching round the 
turned-in armhole edges. Hem up bottom of 
tunic and finish the waist with a girdle and 
slots. Narrow strips of material, doubled and 
with edges turned in, make good slots. 

(iii) Blouse.—Fold the front strap double, turn 
in the mitred edges to meet, and stitch the right 
front of blouse between them. Stitch the left 
front between a double wrap; then arrange 


AND SEWING 1§3 
fronts to fasten with buttons and buttonholes, 
or invisibly with press studs. Gather each front 
shoulder and the upper edge of back. Turn in 
the shoulder and lower edges of back yoke; 
place gathered edges on yoke and stitch. Join 
side seams; hem or face up lower edge and 
insert elastic. 

The Collar.—Join the centre back seams of 
the under portion, then stitch the two parts 
together (right sides facing), within the outer 
edges, turn and attach to neck. 

Sleeves.—Stitch the seams with French seam 
(p. 118) and neaten wrist opening. Fold the 
wrist-band double; neaten the ends and turn 
in remaining edges to meet. Then stitch the 
oe gathers between. Stitch sleeve into arm- 

ole. 


GIRL’S PARTY DRESS 
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Fig. 130 —Party Dress for 
Girl of 7 years (from 





The pattern (fig. 130) 
is for a child of 6 or 7 
years, and is made from 
2 yards of 36-inch silk. 
It has a point in front, 
and darts taken in at 
the waist to give the 
fitted line. The skirt 1s 
cut circular (see p. 125), 
or with nine gores. The 
bottom of each gore is twice the 
width of the top, and should be 
sloped on both sides so that the 
centre runs with the grain. 
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Hints on Making with Gored 
Skirt 


(i) Buy or make pattern, adapted 
to child’s measurements. 

(ii) Prepare me foe out as 
suggested on p. 1 

(iii) Cut Badia " first. Fold 
material as shown, and place centre 
front and back to fold. 

(iv) Open remaining material 
out, and fold in half lengthways. 
Fit gores into material as plat.ned, 
taking care to save some material 
for cutting crossways in one piece. 
Cut out, allowing j-inch turnings, except at the 
bottom, which will be bound and require no 
turning. 

(v) Now tack round pattern of bodice. If 
taffeta is used, do not put tack all the way down 
front and back, as the needle hole will leave a 
mark. Put in about 1 inch at top and bottom. 

(vi) Run darts under arm in front. 
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(vii) Tack bodice together for fitting, leaving 
left side open. 
(viii) Tack skirt together, placing one gore 





Fig. 131.—Putting together the Party Dress 
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in centre front and remaining eight for sides 
and back. 

(ix) Gather skirt at top along waist line, with 
the exception of centre front, which should be 
plain. Leave seam open 4 inches from top at 
third seam (left side) from centre front, for 
placket. Tack bodice and skirt together, allow- 
ing the point of bodice to lie over the front 
panel for fitting. Do not turn up bottom of 
bodice, simply lay the waist line over the other 
(see fig. 131 a). 

To Fit.—Do not pin in too closely. Pay atten- 
tion to neck and armhole line. Measure bottom 
of skirt from floor, and pin even length all round. 
Put in correcting tack, taking care to correct 
both sides the same. It is a good plan to use 
a different coloured cotton for correcting. 

To Make.—Machine shoulder seams. Make 
piping cord and insert in darts and seams as 
suggested on p. 119. Leave left side of bodice 
open for fastenings, which may now be made. 
Join skirt together with a French seam or a 
single seam oversewn. Leave placket open in 
skirt and neaten with a continuous wrap (p. 129). 
Now put on piping cord along the waist line of 
bodice. Then tack the skirt together on the 
wrong side, and machine from each side of 
centre gore. Turn dress on to right side, pin 
front of bodice into position on front panel and 
sew together between piping and bodice. Turn 
again to the wrong side and trim away turnings. 
Try on again, paying attention to neck, armhole, 
and bottom of skirt. If correct, binding can now 
be done. Oversew the seams inside the dress. 


SMALL BOY’S 
KNICKER SUIT 


The pattern below is made for a boy of from 
1-2 years, and 1} yards of 36-inch wide material 
are used. Each square represents 1 inch, so 
by comparing the child’s actual measurements 
with those in the diagram, the pattern can be 
easily adapted to any size (see p. 112). 

The blouse and knickers are often made of 
different materials, using fine woollen material 
or linen for the knickers and silk for the blouse. 
Make the blouse longer than necessary, for 
letting down as the child grows. 


Hints on Making 


Cutting Out.—Follow fig. 132 for pattern. Cut 
blouse, placing centre front and back to fold of 
material. If box pleat is not required, turn 
pattern down 2 inches from centre front and back 
and place to fold. Leave }-inch turnings on all 
other edges. Smocking is not allowed for on 
the pattern. Allow for this by insertion of a 
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strip of paper in the pattern (see pp. 111, 112) 
before cutting out the material. Cut knickers, 
leaving an extension of 2 inches on left front side 
for fly, and ? inch for all turnings. Cut out 
pieces for fly, pockets, plackets, and collar. 

To Make.—tTrace or tack round patterns, and 
put in centre tack in front and back of blouse. 
Tack 2-inch box pleat at front of blouse. Cut 
down back of blouse, leaving box pleat on the 
right side. Tack shoulder and side seams 
together, leaving 1-inch placket at bottom of 
underarm seam. 

Tack knickers together, leaving both sides 
open 5 inches down from top for plackets, and 
5 inches for fly. Place knickers on blouse and 
tack on front, leaving open back of knickers. 
These should be gathered into a band the size 
of the blouse. Fit, making necessary alterations, 
but do not pin im too closely. 

Stitch blouse seams. Neaten bottom edge. 
Bind sleeves and neck, or if collar is required, 
stitch outside edges of collar, turn and fasten to 
neck. Put on loops and buttons for back fasten- 
ing of blouse under box pleat. Sew on four or 
more pearl buttons down front box pleat if 
required, as a trimming. 
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Fig. 132.—-Blouse and Knicker Suit for Child 1-2 years 
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Make placket at left 
side of knickers as shown 
in fig. 133 a, and put on 
fastenings, then make 
pocket, and fit into 
placket for right side 
(fig. 1335). Make fly, 
and put on fastenings 
(fig. 133¢). Seam up 
knickers, being careful 
to place crutch seams 
exactly opposite. Turn 
down front top. of 
knickers and stitch on 
to blouse. Turn up or 
bind legs of knickers, 
Make buttonholes on 
band at back and put 
corresponding — buttons 
on blouse. Press. 
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Fig. 133.—Diagram of Small Boy's Knickers 
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Fig. 134 —Sleeping Suit for Child aged 
I-2 years 
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Fig. 135 —Details showing how 


to make Foot 





CHILD’S 
SLEEPING SUIT 


The sleeping suit (fig. 134) 
has been designed with ex- 
tensions to allow for growth. 
The size illustrated is for a 
child 1-2 years old, and is made 
from 24 yards of 36-inch wide 
material. The tucks can be 
undone as the child grows, and 
extra width can be given in the 
same way. The suit can be 
made to fasten at the back or 
front. If an extension tuck is 
used, it is more simple to fasten 
down hack, putting wrap on 
left side of back and facing the 
right side. Cut; leave 4-inch 
turnings, tack up and fit. 


To Make.—Begin with leg por- 
tions, machining back Ieg to 
form heel (fig. 135a@). Join 
straight edge of sole to back and 
snip turning of back where it 
joins the sole (fig. 1356). Place 
front and back leg portions to- 
gether and join with French sean 
(p. 118), leaving 4 1n. open from 
waist downwards for placket, as 
shown on fig. 133.4, p.155. Join 
front seams of legs for about 3 in. 
above the crutch seam. 

If fastening in front, sew wrap 
on left side and face in the right 
side, then put in tuck. If fasten- 
ing ai back, join front up to neok 
and put in tuck. Gather waist 
edges of trousers at back and sct 
into band (fig. 133d, p. 155). 
Gather front shoulders and join 
to back. French-seam under-arm 
seam of upper portion, allowing 
the extension at back to Jie under 
the band. Place right sides of 
collar together, stitch round, turn 
right side out and stitch again on 
the edge. Attach collar to suit, 
as described on p. 140, fig. 111. 

Sleeves.—Double-seam sleeve. 
Gather the wrist edges; join 
wrist band into circle and set in 
sleeve, placing more fullness to 
the front than the back. Stitch 
sleeve into suit, placing under-arm 
Seam to under-arm seam. Bind 
raw edges (p. 113). Make tuck in 
sleeve, or turn back cuff. 
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BOY’S PYJAMA SUIT 


The pattern (fig. 136) is for size 6-8 years, 
each square equal to 1 inch. It needs 23 yards 
of 36-inch material in this size. 


To Cut—Make pattern to correct size by 
carefully adapting (fig. 136). Lay pattern on 
material as shown. Cut out, allowing 4-1inch 
turnings on all seams and 2 inches on bottom 
of coat. 

To Make —TYack up and fit. 

Coat —Sew piece marked A at back of neck 
to strengthen Face the fronts of coat (see 
Pp 141) and join shoulder and side seams, using 
stitch-and-fell seam (p 119) 

Edge stitch pocket to left breast of coat 
Make and sew on collar (see fig 113) Now make 
sleeves and put in with the seam 2 inches in 
front of side seam Turn up bottom of coat and 
sleeves Make buttonholes and sew on buttons 

Trousers —Join inside leg and side seams, 
using stitch-and-fell seam Then stitch up seam 
at the back Now join front seam from the 
crutch for about 3 inches, Icaving the rest 
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open, Face opening as in fig 133¢,p rss, and 
also waist edge Hem bottom of legs and insert 
pyjama cord at waist 
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136 —Pattern for Boy s Pyama Suit, age 6 5 years (from 2] yd 36-inch material) 






Fig. 1.—Head Blocks 


(a) Making a Head Block by moulding 1n cotton-wool 
and muslin. (6) Solid Wood Head Block. (c) Expanding 
Block. 





Millinery 


The equipment needed for the home worker head of the stand must be carefully padded to 
is small. It comprises a true tape measure, the shape and size required; cotton-wool is a 
ruler, cutting-out scissors with a “velvet”? good medium for this purpose. Each layer of 
edge sharpening, small sharp scissors as used padding requires most careful moulding and 
in embroidery, milliner’s pliers, a small iron, fitting, and it must lie flat and without any 
a kettle, and the occasional use of a sewing wrinkles, so that the finished block is solid and 
machine, Sewing accessories needed include smooth, with the head of the stand embedded. 
needles (‘‘ straws ” and “ sharps ”’), fine steel When the mould is the correct shape and 
pins, a bodkin, a stiletto, a thimble, and silk size, and has a true outline with trim edges, it 
and cotton threads to match the materials being is covered in fine linen, lawn or other material 
used; and for planning and cutting out, brown of fine texture. Butter muslin is too soft and 
and plain pattern paper, drawing pins and _ open to be serviceable. This covering must be 
compasses are useful. The one expensive item fitted smoothly over the mould, all creases and 
in the outfit is the hat block (fig. 1), without raised seams being avoided; then sewn neatly 
which we cannot proceed far in either foun- and flatly through the cotton-wool. The lower 
dation work or the moulding of softer fabrics. edge may be gathered underneath the blocked 

shape and sewn firmly so as to leave a neat 
and even edge. Two rings of garter elastic, one 
making e..bead Bloc’ around the top and the other around the base 

Hat crowns vary so much in shape that an of the block, will hold the materials taut and 
expensive block, made to a certain fashion, flat whilst being moulded, as in fig. 1 a. 
quickly dates and becomes useless. An ordinary Sometimes the crown of a bowler hat can be 
hat stand in either metal or wood—as used for utilized as an emergency block, or a wire shape 
display in the milliner’s show-room—and about may be made and padded to the correct measure- 
12 inches high, may be used for blocking. The ments (see p. 169). 
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WORKING FELT HATS AND HOODS 


Felt or felted hoods and hats are beaten, 
steamed, and moulded from the flat, and can 
therefore be returned to that shape, or still 
further shaped from it. Damp usually causes 
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Fig. 2.—Steaming to Soften and Stretch Felt 


shrinkage in the head size of a felt hat unless 
it is put on the block to dry after it has been 
in a shower of rain, and left until quite dry. 
‘The warmth of the head will, on the other hand, 
tend to soften the felt, and after a while it 
stretches and becomes uncomfortably large. 

Steaming, stretching, and warming combined, 
if carefully managed, will usually soften felt, 
and the size around the head part of a hat, 
just above the turn of the brim where it binds 
the head most uncomfortably, may be en- 
larged. 


To Alter Head Size 


The head lining and any bands or trimming 
around the crown must be removed, and a 
kettle half full of fast boiling water prepared. 
The fingers should be placed inside the hat 
crown, and the hat turned sideways, held in 
the steam and carefully stretched around the 
tight place until comfort is attained. 

Head sizes of felt hats may be decreased by 
shrinking in the steam of fast boiling water. 

Tucking (fig. 5) is another means of decreasing 
sizes and manipulating felt. When this method 
is applied to the head part of a hood, it is first 

(F403) 
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necessary to cut either the whole or a section 
of the crown and brim apart, as shown in fig, 3. 
This illustration also shows where the brim 
has been tacked for cutting, to make it narrower. 
Tucking at the back of 
the crown, to both 
decrease the size and 
alter the shape, and the 
brim pinned on ready 
for stitching are seen 
in fig. 4. 

Tucking requires 
neat workmanship if it 
is to look quite pro- 
iessional when finished. 
For the first tuck run a 
coloured tacking thread 
along the line to be 
followed. A short strong 
: needle and either silk 
or cotton, to match 
exactly the felt in 
colour, will be required, 
and the thread sufficiently strong to endure con- 
Stant tugging. Stab stitching (fig. 5d), close 
to the fold of the felt, or machine stitching, may 
be employed. 'To avoid thickness after tucking, 
the hat should be placed on the block, the 





Fig. 3.—Crown and Brim cut apart for Shaping 
13 
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I'ig 4—Tucking to Shape Crown 


Fig s —Various Arrangements of Tucks (d) Stab Stitching 


Fig. 6.—Fish-bone Sutched Join 





tucks each pulled along its length and well 
steamed. It may even be necessary to steam, 
brush, and block the whole crown, moulding it 
carefully to the shape desired. 


The Brim 


When the brims of felt hoods are cut quite 
apart from their crowns and cut across their 
width at the back, as in fig. 3, the brims 
should be steamed and pulled to obtain a less 
circular piece, and the inner curve fitted to the 
head part of the crown. To make a neat, flat 
join, lay the felt edge to edge and pull together 
with fish-bone stitch (fig. 6). The joins of the 
felt should be either steamed and blocked, or 
pressed under a cloth, otherwise the impress 
of the iron and a shine will be left permanently 
on the felt. 

This is demonstrated in fig. 4, where the 
brim of the hood has been cut away from the 
crown and the crown tucked at the back to fit 
the head closely. The brim has then been cut 
at the back, steamed, stretched and shaped, and 
sewn back on to the crown. 

Fig. 7 shows a hat tailored from a large 








Fig. 7.~—-“* Tailoring” a Felt Hood 


CHILDREN’S HATS 


Above: (a) Cretonne. 
(b) Muslin hat 
(c) Linen with detachable brim, 


Below: (a) Sun-bonnet 
(6) Ruching and Shirring. 
(c) Bonnet with stiff brim. 
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CHILDREN’S HATS 










MILLINERY 


hood of reversible felt. The crown and brim 
are first cut apart as in fig. 3, and a 1-inch 
wide band cut from the base of crown. 

The crown is then divided into four parts 
and two of these reversed to show colour con- 
trast. They are then overlapped at the seams 
and machine-stitched five times. The brim 
is cut across its width, steamed, slightly pulled, 
and cut tab-shaped at one end. 

After adding five rows of stitching to the 
edge of the brim, a slit has been cut in one end, 
and the tabbed end drawn through it to the 
left of the back. The join between crown and 
brim is neatened by the stitched 1-inch band 
of felt cut from the crown. Although fashions 
may vary, millinery methods will always remain 
the same, They have merely to be adapted 
to one’s needs. 
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Fitting Crown and Brim Together 


The brim should always be fitted to the 
crown on the person for whom the hat is in- 
tended. The line from the forehead to the top 
of the crown (fig. 8, A-B) is usually longer than 
from the top to the neck (B-C), where part 
of the crown may have to be cut away. This can 
only be fitted correctly on the actual head, or 
on a good head block. 

When modelling a soft felt hat, milliners 
usually bind the join between the crown and 
brim, on the inside, with a piece of narrow 
petersham ribbon to the exact head measure- 
ment. ‘This keeps the fit of the hat exact, and 
prevents stretching. 

The buttonholes (fig. 35 6 and c, p. 173) are 
made of left-over strips and pieces of felt. 


STITCHED HATS AND CAPS IN TWEED 
AND CLOTH 


Now that tweeds and cloth are manufactured 
in featherweights, we have admirable materials 
for hats and caps. For sports wear and for 
children, these little tailored hats are always 
smarter when made to match the tailored coat. 

The pattern of a cloth hat should be first 
planned in paper or stiff French canvas, and 
fitted before cutting out in the material. It is 
essential to get: 


(1) Correct head measurement. 
(11) Proper width and outline of the brim. 
(iii) The correct droop of the brim. 


(iv) ‘The exact line where brim and crown 
will be joined. 





Fig. 8.—Taking a Head Measurement 


The Crowr 


(a) Plam Fitting Crown.— To obtain a good 
outline of the head shape, lay a strip of ribbon 
wire round the head where the hat will fit, and 
join it at the back. ‘Then measure the distance 
from A in front to B at the top of the head, 
and to C at the back, as in fig. 8. Measure 
the length of the wire used, then lay aside the 
wire ring until you are ready to make the brim. 

Cut a strip of paper equal to the head measure- 
ment just taken, plus 14 inches in length and 
as wide as from A to B plus 13 inches for turn- 
ings. Join this strip into a ring, as in fig. g, 
with }-inch turnings. Mark off this circular 
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Fig. g.—Making Pattern for Tweed Crown 
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Fig, 10.—Arranging Materia) for Close Fitting Crown 


piece into eighths and pin up 6 or 8 darts of equal 
size to the top of the crown, fitting the edges 
carefully to make a neat setting. Use a paper 
gauge to ensure that the sections you are 
taking out are quite even. Then trim away the 
surplus paper from the back of the darts, unpin 
the pattern (except at the back) and cut a dart 
crossways at the back, because the tweed or 
cloth will be used and joined on the cross. 

(b) Crown made in Sections—To make a 
pattern for this, start as above, but cut down 
to the edge of the band, from the base of each 
dart, as shown by the dotted line in fig. 9. 
Fach piece of the pattern should be shaped 
neatly. This will provide the pattern for each 
of 6 separate sections on which a turning of 
’ inch extra must be allowed when cutting out 
the material. 

(c) Close Fitting Crown. —This can be shaped 
as in fig. 10. <A crossway strip (about } 
of the head measurement in width) is cut to 
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Fig. 11.—How to Make a Brim Pattern 
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equal ABC (fig. 8). This is moulded into shape 
on the block and two sections shaped as a in 
fig. 10; fill in the spaces on each side of the 
crown. ‘This method can be adapted to various 
ways of cutting, and it is also a useful device 
for enlarging the crown of a hat which has 
become too small (see p. 176). 


The Brim Pattern 


Brims may be made either to turn up or 
shade the face. Start by cutting a flat brim 
pattern and then shape it until the desired 
effect is obtained. Take a piece of pattern 
paper and lay on it the wire ring head band 
mentioned above. Draw the outline of this on 
the paper, and then draw lines crossing from 
back to front and left to mght—intersecting 
the lines as in fig. 11. Mark off on each line the 
width of the brim desired. (This may be wider 
at the side than in front, or wider in front than 
at the back, depending on the mode of the 
moment.) Join up the points with a neatly 
curved line and cut round with a pair of scissors. 
Cut out the centre piece to fit the head, allow- 
ing a #-inch turning which may be snipped at 
intervals to the line denoting head size. 





Fig. 1a.—Methods of Shaping Rrim 
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Shaping the Brim 


The brim may now be shaped to obtain the 
desired droop or upturned brim pattern. 
This is done by means of darts taken out from 
the brim edge towards the head curve (fig. 12a), 
being most careful not to alter the size and 
shape of the head outline. The size and posi- 
tion of each dart will decide the shape of the 
brim. The ‘ mushroom” shape (fig. 12 5) is 
darted equally at all points, as indicated by 
dotted lines across the brim, while the “ bonnet ” 
shape (fig. 12) is darted chiefly at each side. 
The centre of each dart must radiate from the 
centre of the head part. After darts are cut and 
their edges pasted to overlap, as desired, the 
brim pattern should be neat and flat and ready 
for use. Cut across at the back so that it can 
be laid flat on the material. 


Cutting out the Material 


The pattern can now be laid on to the 
material, the centre front of each pattern to the 
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exact cross of the fabric. The brim pattern 
should be laid on a piece of material folded 
back on itself, to obtain the upper and under 
side of the brim. Turnings must be allowed 
round all edges, with at least ? inch inside the 
head curves of the brim pieces. 


Stiffening the Brim 


To do this, interline the brim with fine 
French canvas, or leno muslin, or heavier 
canvas, depending on whether a soft or fairly 
stiff brim is required. Lay the pattern on the 
muslin or canvas, and cut without turnings 
at the outside edge with a }-inch turning at the 
head curve. The crown should also be inter- 
lined with muslin, shaped to the head. The 
head lining (p. 172) may be cut out of polonaise 
or other suitable material. 


Joining up the Parts 


The fabric, the interlining, and the head 
lining should be made as individual parts, and 
each join pressed flatly over the block before 





Fig. 13.—T weed Hat Finished and in Process of Construction 
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mounting together. All fitting lines should be 
tacked and carefully kept throughout the 
making. Machined seams are employed, and 
all sewn from centre crown to base, each one 





Fig. 14.—Tailored Tweed Hat 


being damped and pressed after it is completed. 

The upper and lower brim pieces may then 
be laid on each other, with the right side inside, 
and with the interlining in position on the out- 
side. Machine stitch carefully round the outside 
edge, then turn on to the right side with the 
interlining between the upper and lower brim 
pieces. Rows of machine stitching about 


» inch apart help to keep the parts firmly to- 





Fig. 15a.—Pattern for Beret in One Piece 


gether and to keep the completed hat in good 
shape. Silk or mercerised cotton is the best 
thread to use. Raw edges of brims which have 
not been turned in and machined may be 
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neatly bound with narrow corded ribbon. 
Pressing is necessary to either finish. 


Fit the crown to the brim, on the head, before 


sewing them together, because a part of the 





Fig. 156.— Beret Made in One Piece 


crown may have to be cut away at the back in 
order that it may fit well and snugly. 

Sew brim and crown firmly together, and 
finish with a stitched band or other trimming 
to hide the join outside, while the head lining 
will neaten the join on the inside (fig. 31, p. 172). 





Fig. 16.—Beret with Crown cut in Sections 


Tam o’ Shanter or Beret Shape 


This may be made in two different ways— 
from one circular piece, or from two pieces. 
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(a) In One Piece —Make a pattern from a 
large circular piece of paper by means of darts, 
pleats or tucks, to shape the under side, as 
fig. 15a. The circle will vary in size from 15 
to 18 inches, depending on the size of the cap. 
The inner edge must be cut to the correct 
head measure (which should be taken as de- 
scribed, by means of wire ribbon), and neatly 
bound with self material or corded ribbon. 

(6) In Two Pteces——Cut circular shape for 
the crown to size desired (or make in sections 
as fig. 16), leaving extra 4 inch for turning. Use 
crossway strip 34 inches to 5 inches wide— 
depending on the size of the crown—for the 
under side. Stretch this on the outside edge to 
shape it, then stitch neatly to crown piece. 


Stitch the fitting edge into a narrow head 


band, cut on the straight, which may be turned 
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Fig. 17.—Beret from Two Circles of Materul 


in to make a snug fit. Stitch in self or con- 
trasting colour for trimming. 


SEWING AND SHAPING 
STRAW HOODS AND PLAITS 


Straw hats may be classified under three 
headings—ready-made shapes, straw hoods, 
or straw plaits for sewing into shape. 


Ready-made Shapes 


These often require a certain amount of 
manipulation to make them fit; or they may 
need alteration when the hat loses its shape or 
has to be brought up to date, 





Fig. 18.—Stiff Straw Hood Moulded to Shape 


Hats of plaited straw, such as panama, raffia, 
and Yedda plaits, may be softened by damping 
with cold water and moulding on a good head 
block in the same way as a felt hat (p. 159). 
When dry, they should be sprayed with a stiffen- 
ing solution to keep them in shape. Clear 
varnish is frequently applied to these straws 
if a gloss as well as some stiffening is required. 
Hats of plaited straw may be unpicked and 
entirely remade, or they may be pleated as 
described below. 


Straw Hoods 


(a) Limp Hoods.-A limp hood must be 
damped and moulded on a good head block 
by stretching, shrinking, or pleating, as de- 
scribed for felt hoods on p. 159. (It may be 
necessary to stitch permanently some of the 
folds, but avoid this if at all possible.) When 
the desired shape has been achieved, a stiffening 
solution must be applied with either a brush 
or a spray. Stiffening solution can be obtained 
in pots or bottles, with directions for use, or 
clear brown shellac (from an oi] store) may be 
dissolved in methylated spirits and applied 
to the straw. 

(6) Stiff Hoods.—A fairly stiff hood can be 
easily manipulated into pleats during the 
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steaming process. The straw becomes soft 
and sticky and is then amenable to folding and 
pinching. After pinning the pleats into posi- 
tion, fasten them with strong tacking stitches, 
and remove the pins before placing on the 
block until dry (fig. 18). 

(c) Sewn Hoods (fig. 19 a).—Many hoods are 
composed of rings of plait fastened together 
by an interlacing of soft cotton thread. This may 
be cut and the strands separated, parting either 
crown from brim or row from row. The plaits 





Fig. 19.—Shaping 1n a Sewn Straw Hat 


of straw can then be resewn to form whatever 
shape or size is desired. If any part of the brim 
is to be made narrower, the plaits may be over- 
lapped to achieve this, as in fig. 19 6; while in 
fig. 19 a both back and front are narrowed, with 
the full width left at each side. Hoods of lace 
straw are usually machine-stitched, and can 
be easily divided in the same way. 

(d) Straw Plaits and Braids (fig. 20).— 
Straw plaits vary in edge finish. Pedal, tagel, 
and many other narrow braidings have sharply- 
turned and self-supporting edges, whilst other 
straws are interlaced and have a strong thread 
along one edge. The narrow hard plaits are 
difficult for the amateur to manipulate, but the 
interlaced straws are easily handled, as the 
thread acts as a draw-string when easing and 
springing the plait into shape. 
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Fig. 20.—Sewing Straw Plaits to Shape 


Sewing the Crown 


Crowns and brims are usually worked apart, 
the crowns from the centre points, and the 
brims from the outer edges. In the crowns 
each succeeding row is placed under its neigh- 
bour, as in fig, 19. 

Commencement is made by unravelling an 
end of plait and wrapping it with cotton, then 
twisting round and stab stitching through 
and through while fitting each round to 
shape as in fig. 20. The plait requires much 
easing to ensure a flat centre-piece, which is 





Fig. 21.~—Lacy Effect with Sewn Straw Plaits 
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done by tightening the draw-string. When the 
full top size is attained, either steam and flatten 
it, or mould it into shape on the block. The 
plait is tightened as the side of the crown is 
formed, and is then worked steadily down to 
the brim line, being constantly tested on the 
block, to ensure that the work is even and truly 
shaped. When completed, the pressing or 
Samping and moulding is carefully managed 
‘dn the block, where it is left to dry. 


I 
mewing the Brim 

¢ A stiff paper pattern should be prepared 
“as a guide, in the way described on p. 162. 
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Begin sewing plait from the back outside 
edge of the brim (fig. 20¢). The plait is worked, 
from right to left, by holding the right side of 
the plait to the worker and stab stitching 
through and through. Each round is sewn 
above its neighbour. As each row is smaller 
than the preceding one, the plait requires 
easing on its inside edge all the time, until 
the head size is attained. An extra row of 
plait (not eased) is added and turned upwards 
round the head line to which to attach the 
crown. Linen thread or strong cotton, to 
match the plait, and a straw needle are es- 
sential. 


SEWING SHAPES IN 
BUCKRAM, ESPARTO, AND CANVAS 


Buckram and esparto shapes can be bought 
in large variety, and it is often easier to adapt 
a ready-made shape to your requirements than 
it is to make an entirely new shape. It is quite 
a simple matter to take apart crown and brim, 
enlarge or decrease the head size of the crown, 
and alter the size and shape of the brim. These 
should be pinned and tried on before sewing 
together again. 

Buckram is several layers of coarse leno 
muslin, heavily sized and pressed. The smooth 
side is the right side and should be outermost 
in shapes; the colours procurable are black and 
white. 

Esparto 1s softer, lighter in weight and more 


pliable than buckram; it is cream in colour and 
consists of a basket plaiting of shredded and 
flattened esparto grass. A covering of muslin 
is sometimes attached to the right side of the 
plaiting, and it is stiffened with size. The 
quality and stiffness of esparto varies, and it 
must be selected according to the materials to 
be mounted over it, e.g. a large brim requires 
a stiffly finished esparto, but a small hat is both 
lighter in weight and more pliable if mounted 
over the softer quality, A strained covering 
requires a firm foundation, while a gathered 
or a draped one necds little support. Cream 
and black canvas and leno muslin, as well as 
fine French canvas, are also employed by the 





Fig. 22.~-Making an Esparto Shape 
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milliner from time to time. These stiffenings 
are all amenable to steaming and damping, and 
may readily be moulded to shape over the 
block, or cut into strips on the cross, and 
stretched in the same manner as described for 
felt hats on p. 159. 


To Block a Crown 

In one piece this is difficult, as fullness 
occurs in the parts that are on the straight 
threads in the weaving. The parts on the cross 
of the weaving are quite easy to manipulate. 
No creases are permissible, as these would spoil 
the finished appearance of the hat. 

Cut an oval-shaped piece of the stiffening, 
larger than the block, with the straight threads 
running from centre front to back. Damp this 
in cold water, and strain it over the block, 
moulding carefully to remove all fullness as in 
fig.22 5. Keep it in position with tape or elastic 
bands, as explained on p. 158, and either leave 
in a warm place to dry or iron with a milliner’s 
iron, taking care not to scorch the fabric. 

If it is impossible to smooth out all fullness 
at the base of crown, trim away the frilly parts 
and cut a crossway strip, to complete the crown 
depth, as in fig.22a@. Damp and strain this to 
fit. The join must be overlaid quite flatly, and 
it is usually placed across the back as shown. 
When quite dry, trim off all unevenness and 
neatly join the parts together, using stab back- 
stitches. The edges are “‘ mulled ”’, 1.e. covered 
with narrow cross-cut strips of mull muslin, 

The covering material and the stiffening may 
be moulded together. In this case steam is 
used to soften the size in the fabrics as de- 
scribed on p. 159, great care being taken to 
cut all fabrics im the same direction with 
regard to the weaving. Velvet and other piled 
fabrics require the greatest care and expert 
handling both when steaming and moulding, 
to avoid spots and finger-marks. 


Making the Brim 

(a) Turned up Brim.—When turned up and 
blocked, these are usually cut out of crossway 
strips varying in width, and then damped, 
stretched, and moulded around the crown block 
or on the head of the wearer, as figs. 23 a and 
b, the lower edge of the stiffening being turned 
under the crown of hat as fig. 23c. The 
centre front is placed on the exact cross of the 
stiffening, and ample turning allowance left 
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Fig. 23.—Buckram Shape with Upturned Brim 


at all joining points and within the head curve. 
The moulding is done over the steam from a 
kettle spout, and in the hand. All edges are 
“mulled ”’, stab-stitches being employed. 

(6) Straight and drooping brims can be cut 
from patterns as suggested on p. 162, figs. 11 
and 12. Where joins occur in esparto and 
buckram, the ends are flatly overlapped, pasted 
and stab-stitched—not seamed as when working 
with cloth or tweed. 

Edges of large brims may require a wire 
support to prevent their getting out of shape 
in damp atmosphere. For this purpose choose 
a No. 6 iron wire, covered with cotton or 
artificial silk wrapping. Copper wire is too 
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Fig. 24.—Wiring Edge of Esparto Brim 
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heavy, even for buckram shapes. Cut the ties 
that bind the ring of wire and let it uncoil, 
then cut off the length required, allowing 1 inch 
for an overlapped joining. Begin at the 
back of brim, holding the wire firmly in the 
left hand, and attach with wiring stitch as 
fig. 24, using a short-string needle and No. 20 
cotton. Keep the stitches short, and put in 
the needle quite close to the wire, in order to 
keep it on the edge of the shape. Be sure to 
make a strong join by putting stitches close 
together where the wire overlaps. 


WIRE BLOCKS 


Wire blocks may be required for lace hats or 
for fancy-dress purposes, so below is described 
briefly the method of making these. 

Choose copper wire covered with white 
cotton for blocks, as copper does not rust. 
Figs. 25 and 26 depict the usual types of 
blocks, and the closeness of the wires in 
building them up. Large spaces cause ridges 
and must be avoided if good results are to 
be achieved. 

Cut the first ring of wire to the head measure- 
ment plus 1 inch, and join into a ring by 
wrapping the join quite closely with strong 
cotton as in fig. 25 a, or by slipping the ends into 





Fig. 25.—Making a Wire Foundation with Round Crown 
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The head bands of hats are rarely wired, 
because this adds to the weight and causes 
hardness at the fitting line. All wires must be 
* mulled ”’. 

Leno muslin is used for shapes which are to 
be covered in thin materials such as tulle, 
georgette, and lace. This is cut, blocked, and 
sewn in the same way, except that the turnings 
at edges are folded over the wire and stab 
back-stitched through, and no “ mulling ’”’ is 
required, as the muslin binds the wires and 
softens the edges. 


AND WIRING 


a ferrule of white metal specially made for this 
purpose. Mark off the ring into eight equal 
parts. Cut a cross wire with an extra inch for 
the hook at each end. This wire must equal 
the “‘ over crown ”’ measurement from back to 
front of the block, and will vary in length 
according to the shape desired. A ‘ square ” 





Fig, 26.— Making a Square Crown with Wire 


crown (fig. 26) will require a longer length than 
a ‘‘ round ” crown. 

Hook this wire on to the head ring as in 
fig. 25 c, and press back the little hooks until they 
grip around the ring quite firmly without rub- 
bing off the covering filament. Use the nose of 
the pliers when pressing, and cut off projecting 
ends when the wire is fixed. Cut, bend, and 
attach the side to side cross wire in the same 
way (fig. 25 d), and at least two more cross wires 
at even distances between these. For the 
circular wiring, many joined rings of wire are 
needed—at least six and often eight. These are 
cut to fit over the frame of cross wires as in 
figs. 25 and 26, after joining to the correct 
size. Each ring wire (also those crossing at 
centre of crown) is tied to each cross wire and 
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secured by knotting as in fig. 27, the ends 
of cotton being securely tied after the knot 
is tightened. The size and position of each 
wire ring will vary with the outline of the 
block being made, but will be arranged to form 
a sharply outlined shape. 


Wiring Materials 


The wiring of foundation materials is de- 
scribed on p. 168, but fine materials such as 
tulle and georgette also call for wire supports. 
Mounting wire, as used by electricians in coils, 
is also sold on reels, and can be obtained in 
black and white, and in colours. ‘“‘ Lace ” wire 
is sold in coils. Both these varieties are useful 


COVERING SHAPES 


Covering materials are as varied as are the 
methods of covering, the chief aims being 
beauty of line and lightness, when completed. 
Fabrics with a pile or sheen require careful 
planning and dainty handling if the hat, when 
finished, is to be quite professional in ap- 
pearance. 


Stretched Coverings 


When of velvet, panne, satin and similar 
materials, the coverings are usually mounted 
over esparto foundations; when of tulle, 
georgette, ninon or lace, they are supported 
by wire, muslin, or net, and are more or less 
transparent. The rules for stretched coverings 
apply to all these fabrics, excepting that tulle 
and georgette are generally applied in two-, 
three-, or fourfold thickness, while lace is 
often mounted over tulle or georgette. 

It is usual to arrange quite a plain covering, 


—, 


b 
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Fig. 27.—Method of Tying the Crossed Wires 


as supports for many millinery materials such 
as velvet, satin, silk, ribbon, &c., or with tulle 
and georgette, when employed to give light- 
ness or to enlarge the brim of a “ picture ” hat. 


IN VARIOUS WAYS 


so that the crown band neatens all edges on the 
outside of the shape; the head lining will 
neaten the inside. 

Patterns must be true to the shape being 
covered, and are usually taken in tissue paper. 
Each piece of the pattern should be planned to 
ensure the crossway of the covering materials 
being at the point where careful moulding is 
required, also that the shade or sheen on the 
fabric appears the richest when viewed from 
the front of the hat (see p. 163 for planning of 
patterns on material). 


The Upper Brim Covering 


Join the crossway seam at the back, press 
and pull carefully over the brim, snipping the 
turnings a little, but not too far, and using 
lillikin or fine steel pins. Stab back-stitch the 
snippings to the crown, just above the fitting 
line as in fig. 28 a. Turn j inch of material over 
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Fig. 28.—Method of Covering Brim 
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the brim edge, and neatly catch-stitch to the 
under side of shape as in fig. 28 5, using fine silk 
thread to match the material in colour. Catch- 
stitches are lightly placed, and only a very 
little of either shape or material is taken up on 
the needle. 


Under Brim Covering 


This is strained and fitted to the under brim, 
and secured with pins. The turnings around 
the head part are snipped a very little and stab 
back-stitched through the shape just above 
the fitting line. 

There are many methods of treating the 
material at outer edges of brims. One is to turn 
in } inch and neatly, yet invisibly, slip-stitch 
it to the upper covering (fig. 28 c). Another is to 
insert a ring of lace wire within the fold and 
stab-stitch to upper covering material. A third 
method is to bind edges with self material cut 
on the cross, or corded ribbon, &c. 


Covering the Crown 


This is done either in one or two parts, 
according to the shape. 

(a) When in one piece, solution is_ often 
applied to fasten covering to the shape, and most 
careful manipulation is required, first to avoid 
“‘ plushing ” the material, and second to pre- 
vent solution marks on the right side. Run a 
gathering thread around the edge at the hase 
of the crown, so that any gathers there may be 
can be drawn evenly and neatly to the sides 
(as fig. 22 5, p. 167). 

Steam will soften the “ finishing” in the 
velvet, &c., and make the fitting easier. 

(b) Two-piece Covering —This consists of a 
flat round piece moulded to fit the top of the 
crown and a side band, as illustrated in fig. 22 a, 
p. 167. The top piece is first strained and 
pinned, then stab-stitched through the shape 
about } inch below the turn of the crown. All 
superfluous edges of material are cut away. 
Cross-cut material is used for the crown band. 
(a) This may be stitched to the circular top 
piece by machine, joined on the cross at the 
back, the seams neatly pressed, and the whole 
then pulled over the shape, in one piece; or 
(6) the crossway crown band may be turned in 
top and bottom, laid round the crown, and 
finished off with tabs to serve as trimming. 
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Fig. 29.—Shirred Brim Lining 


Gathered Coverings 


To fit well, these should be cross-cut, 
whether for crowns or brims. If the gathers 
are arranged to run around the crown from tip 
to base, the material length should equal two 
to two and half times the measurement around 
widest part of crown, and the depth be allowed 
from tip to base of crown, plus a few inches for 
amount taken up in gathering, cording, or 
tucking. Join strip into a ring before gathering. 

Methods of tucking, cording, and shirring 
materials will be found on plate facing p. 160. 
A gathered brim lining mounted on fine 
millinery wire 1s illustrated in fig. 29. 

Fashion changes the methods of lining and 
covering each season, but having mastered the 
principles, we can easily adapt them. Always 
remember that professional millinery has 
hidden, not surface, stitching when attaching 
parts of covering and linings, unless the method 
employed is termed “ tailoring ”’, when machine 
stitching is used. Slip-stitching or “‘ hiding 
stitches ” is a milliner’s art. 
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Head Linings 


Head linings should be made of material 
with a smooth surface which slips easily on and 
off the head. Sarcenet is the best silk to use; 
taffeta and jap silk are often employed; while 
mercerised cotton and artificial silk make 
excellent substitutes where expense has to be 
considered. ‘Transparent hats are lined with 
either net or tulle. Linings must (a) Fit the 
head comfortably; (6) Fit neatly into the 
crown of the head without being bulky; (c) 
Neaten the hat from inside. 


Fig. 30.—Bag Shape Ticad Lining 


There are several methods for lining hats: 

(a) Bag Shape-—A circular “tip” or top 
piece is cut, and a crossway strip cut to head 
size and crown depth. The lining and tip may 
be joined by machine, edges neatly pressed, 
and the lower edge slip-stitched inside the 
crown just below the head line to neaten (fig. 30). 

Often the “ tip ” 1s tacked into the crown of 
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Fig. 31.—Head Lining made in Sections 


the hat, and the crossway strip finished with a 
narrow hem at the top through which a very 
narrow ribbon is pulled to gather it up, instead 
of joining it to the tip. 

(6) In Sections —Tailored hats with sec- 
tional seams usually have the lining cut from 
the same pattern (see fig. 14, p. 164). A narrow 
elastic, inserted through a lining for about 
3 inches at centre back, will give grip to a hat 
which has a habit of slipping. 


CHILDREN’S HATS, CAPS, AND BONNETS 


Children’s hats are frequently made from 
materials left over, or to match frocks and 
coats. They can be made from muslin, linen, 
silk, cloth, tweed or gingham, or sewn from 
straw or lace bands (see plate facing p. 160). 

Methods of making, described in the pre- 
ceding pages, apply equally to children’s hats. 
Measurements must be carefully taken (1) 
round the head, and (2) from forehead to 
crown, and centre crown to neck. In cutting, 
it is wise to leave extra turnings in crown seams 
and head bands, to allow for widening as the 
child grows. 

Various suggestions for children’s hats are 
shown on the plate facing p. 160. In children’s 
tailored hats fewer crown sections are needed 
than for adults, four sections being often 
sufficient. Tweed and cloth hats are made as 


described on p. 161, but sewn hats in linen, 
tussore or other material are generally made 
with crown and brim separated to facilitate 
Ironing (see plate facing p. 160). 

These may be either joined with tacking 
threads, or with press studs, or buttons and 
buttonholes. 

The organdie hat illustrated shows a method 
of making pretty open-work joins by way of 
faggot stitching. Darts have been taken in the 
crown for shaping. The edges are finished with 
scalloping in soft embroidery silk or cotton. 
The hat with gathered lining is mounted on a 
stiff, carefully shaped brim of buckram, while 
the crown part is interlined with leno muslin, 
which is stiff without being hard. Various 
methods of shirring and gathering are also 
shown on plate facing p. 160. 
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TRIMMINGS 


The most inexpensive form of trimming is 
that which is made from the same material as 
the hat itself. A stitched band with loop and 
end are illustrated in fig. 32. 

Velvet or other material lined with a different 
colour or material makes excellent trimmings. 
Fig. 34 shows the method of doing this. Only 
the ends which remain loose are lined, so that 
the loops and knot will not be bulky. But the 
turnings of the loops will have to be sewn 
back neatly with catch-stitch. 





Fig. 32.—Stitched Linen Band 


Ribbon 


Ribbon is the easiest form of trimming to 
manipulate, It may be sewn into either a bow 
or rosette, which should be done in the hand. 
To make a bow, each loop is neatly folded into 
position and sewn flat before the end is folded 
over to form a knot. Large bows which are 
intended to stand up (or out) may have to be 
mounted on wire. 

Flat Bow.— Corded or petersham ribbon is 





Fig. 33.—Lined Knot 





Fig. 34.—(a@ and 6) Method of Lining; (c) Lined Velvet Bow 





Fig. 35.—(a) Velvet Trimming; (0 and c) Cut Felt Trimmings 


(RF 498) 
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Fig. 36.—A Variety of Ribbon Trimmings 


usually used for this, and there are loops only, 
and no ends, Fold neatly and flatly and finish 
with piece of ribbon neatly pleated across the 
centre (fig. 36c). Cockades are also made of 
corded ribbon, as shown in fig. 365. 
Rosette-——To make this, decide on the size 
of the loop required, then mark off the ribbon 
into equal lengths and sew each loop down 
firmly before setting the next loop in position. 


Lace Trimmings 


These are always mounted on thin millinery 
wire, covered to match the lace. The wire 
foundation may be made 
first and the lace folded 
over it and stitched in 
position, or wire may he 
slip-stitched near the edge 
of the lace, which is then 
folded and sewn into a bow. 

Fig. 37 shows a remnant 
of lace mounted on wire to 
make a butterfly. The edges 
are button-holed in em- 
broidery silk and the body embroidered in the 
same colour. 





Fig. 37.—Wired Lace 
Butterfly 





Organdie Trimmings 


Organdie may be used in various ways— 
ruching, petal ruching, pleating, gathering, 
cording (plate facing p. 160). It is also used 





Fig. 38.—Wired Lace Bow 





Fig. 39.—Sewn Straw Trimmings 


MILLINERY 
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Fig. 40 —Method of Making Organdie Flowers 
(a) Rose; (6) Dahlia; (¢ and d) Berries and l.eaves; (¢) Small Roses 


for making aitificial flowers, as illustrated in 
fig. 40, which shows the finished flower or posy 
and details of making. The berries are made 
of little rounds of organdie gathered over 
cotton-wool. In fig. 40c the gathered ends 
are tucked in neatly underneath, and in fig. 40d 
the gathered ends are frayed out, and are a part 
of the berry. 


REMODELLING 


When remodelling a hat, the trimmings and 
lining should first be removed, and—if brim 
and crown are separate—these should be 
picked apart, and each part thoroughly cleaned 
before sewing together again. 

Remodelling is carried out for two purposes, 
either (1) to alter the fit, or (2) to alter the shape. 


AND 


Straw Trimmings 

Narrow straw braids are used for these, and 
they may be (a) plaited, (4) basket-woven, or 
(c) sewn into the desired shape. 

Various forms of fancy trimmings sewn 
from straw are shown in fig. 39 a, 6, c,d. In 
fiz. 39 a, b, beads are also used. Raffia Trim- 
mings are dealt with on p. 59. 


STEAMING 


1. To Alter Fit 


The method depends on the material of 
which the hat is made. For felt hats and hoods, 
steaming and stretching, or steaming and 
shrinking are employed, as described on p. 159. 

Hats of cloth and tweed may be let out or 
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taken in at the seams, darted or tucked. Straw 
hoods may be stretched or shrunk and re- 
moulded over a head block. Sewn straw plaits 
may be taken apart and resewn to the desired 
shape and size. 


2. To Alter Shape 


Such alterations are usually dictated by 
fashion, which decrees different height of crown 
each year and different size and shape of brim. 

(a) Alterations to Crown.—To raise a crown, 
unpick it or cut it away from the brim, and 
insert crossway band of stiff buckram or canvas. 
Stitched or ribbon trimming may be used to 
hide the join. To lower the crown cut it off 
about 4 inch above the head line. Trim off 
the superfluous height all the way round, and 
stab-stitch back into position on to the $ inch 
turning left. Before separating brim and crown, 
always mark centre of each with a pin or 
coloured tacking stitch, so that it can be sewn 
back into its correct position. 

To enlarge a crown, it may be cut through the 
centre from front to back, and a contrasting 
band let in. This can be brought into harmony 
with the rest of the hat by using a similar 
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binding round the brim and narrow head band 
to match. 

To reduce the size of crown, when making a 
large hat into a small hat, tucking or darting 
may be employed. Fit frequently on heaa 
block or on the head. 

(b) Alterations to Brim.—It is a simple matter 
to cut down the brim of felt or cloth hats, and 
to rebind the edge. But before altering the 
shape, it is essential that the new shape should 
be first cut in pattern paper and fitted. Brims 
mounted on buckram, or esparto, may also be 
unpicked and cut down, or else the material 
may be remounted on an entirely new brim 
shape. 

Widening the brim is a more difficult matter, 
and usually a contrasting material is used, and 
also introduced as a trimming. Stiff corded 
ribbon eased around the edge is a simple way; 
and for straw hats, net or organdie edges, 
mounted on wire foundations, make a light 
and attractive finish. 

To alter the droop, straw hats may be steamed 
and stretched, or pleated and pressed (see p.159). 
Sewn straw hats can be entirely remodelled by 
unpicking and resewing the plaits. 


Mending and Repairing 


DARNING 


Darning is a valuable method for fabrics 
which are wearing thin or have small holes 
only. For a large hole, to patch is more prac- 
tical, being both quicker and stronger. 

Size of Darns—A darn must stretch just 
far enough in all directions for its edges to 
be on firm ground. To darn beyond this is to 
waste time. A burnt hole may not have thin 
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Fig. 1.—Darning. Shapes of Darns 


parts around it, but one in the seat of a gar- 
ment is usually surrounded by worn, fragile 
material, needing reinforcement. 

Shape of Darns—Yhe mending should 
extend equally all round the weak place, hence, 
broadly, the shape of the worn part governs 
the shape of the darn. However, straight 
edges, running parallel with the threads of 
material, or up and down the columns of loops 
in stockinette, should be avoided, or strain 
will result, and the darn may split away along 
its edges. 

Fig. 1 suggests shapes of two darns, and 
the position of the ends of rows relative to 
threads of material, X, also mesh of knitting 
or stockinette, Y. B has straight edges, but 
the strain is distributed on successive threads 
or loops (see arrows emphasizing this). In A 
the darn has an equal area, but the drag is on 
the same threads, columns, or ridges. 

Fig. 2 shows satisfactory shapes relative to 
the hole, and with the drag well distributed. 

Kind of Darn.—For a thin place, mended 
early, darn in one direction—weft way, because 
the warp threads are always the stronger. 
Darn very feeble parts or holes in two direc- 
tions, crossing. Use Swiss darning (p. 183), 
following the mesh of the knitting, on outer 
garments where the mended part is visible, 
but only if the mesh is coarse enough not to 
strain the sight. Machine darning is suitable 
for table-linen, &c., where flat parts can be 
handled easily. 

Position of Darn.— Swiss darn on the right 
side. Most other darns show less if worked 
on the wrong side. On garments worn next 
the skin, and not seen in wear, more comfort 
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is secured by darns worked on the right side, 
with the loops outside. 


Correct Formation of Stitches 


The aim in darning is to place threads in 
material so as to strengthen all parts equally, 
therefore the needle should pick up and pass 
over an equal amount, and adjoining rows of 
darning should not be farther apart than the 
stitches are long. In alternate rows the relative 
position of the wool should be reversed, i.e. 
the stitch on the right side in one row should 
show on the wrong side in the next row. 
Fig. 3 makes the spacing clear. Stitches and 
spaces a, b, and ¢ are equal. First and third, 
second and fourth rows correspond in position. 
The darn is reversible. 

Loops and Ends—Darning is worked when 
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Fig. 3.—Spacing of Stitches 


takes too long. Double wool should not be 
used, because it is lumpy in each row, and 
the two strands seldom pull 
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Fig. 2.—Shapes of Darns for Thin Places 


garments are getting old, have been washed 
and have shrunk, but mending wool is new. 
When washed it may shrink and would drag 
tight unless loops were left. Leave longer ones 
in wool than in mixtures, silks or cottons, 
which shrink less. When a garment is drawn 
on, the wearer stretches it slightly. Unless 
loops were left, the edges of darns would pull 
the material. For the same reason, darns are 
never fastened on or off, ends being left free. 


Choice of Mending Threads 


Do not use too thick a wool; it weakens thin 
parts through which it is pulled, and makes 
thick, uncomfortable and noticeable darns. 
Too fine a thread makes a feeble repair, and 


weak parts. Eyes are long, 
hence readily threaded, which 
is best done by looping wool 
round needle-point and with left thumb- and 
finger-nails nipping the loop as close under 





Fig. 4.—Aids to Darning 


MENDING AND REPAIRING 


the needle as possible. Draw out the needle 
and pass the loop—still nipped  tightly— 
through the eye. If threaded in the usual 
way, the strands or plies of wool separate. 

Darning Eggs are sometimes used inside 
stocking heels or toes to prevent the hand 
being placed inside (see fig. 4). 

A mushroom-shaped block, held by the 
* stalk ”, is useful for larger flat areas. A small 
gadget for glove darning has thimble-shaped 
ends, one for fingers, the larger one for thumbs. 

Paper, pinned or tacked behind a large hole 
before darning, prevents dragging or bulging. 
The needle does not enter the paper, and the 
finished darn sets flatly. 


Hints on Methods of Working 


1, Begin a darn at the bottom left-hand 
corner, sufficiently below the hole, and work up 
and down with the needle running away from 
and then towards the body, so covering the 
hole and thin place from left to right. If begun 
at the right hand, the hole is fingered more 
before it is strengthened by darning. 

2. Do not hold needle as for ordinary sewing, 
or push it in with the thimble. Fig. 5 shows 
the position of the hand and needle for quick 
working of an upward row. 





Fig. 5.—Position of Hands in Darning 


3. When pulling the needle through, guard 
against drawing the previous loop tight. Place 
the left thumb over the needle bearing the 
stitches, and steady the work while the needle 
is withdrawn from under the thumb. 

4. If a darn is pressed before the garment is 
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worn, it is flatter and smoother, and hence more 
comfortable, as well as being less conspicuous. 
If stockings, stockinette combinations or vests 
are darned, and then a cotton cloth is put in 
clean water, wrung tightly, and placed over the 
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Fig. 6.—Darn tor Thin Places 


wrong side of the darn and pressed, the 
result is satisfactory. Airing is necessary. 

5. If darning a large thin place, almost a 
hole, it is often helpful to lay a piece of the 
same material—or anything thinner which 
matches—on the wrong side, behind the weak 
places and darn it into the hole from the right 
side. 


Special Types of Darns 


Preventive Darns—When it is known that 
certain parts of clothing always wear into 
holes, it is easier and pleasanter to strengthen 
this part before wear than when in holes and 
pulled out of shape. 

Darn as for a thin place—without crossing, 
and on the wrong side—but lift only a tiny 
stitch on the needle, and pass over quite twice 
as much as usual. This leaves most of the wool 
on the wrong side as reinforcement, while the 
right side is not disfigured. 

Darning Thin Places—Fig. 6 is a typical 
thin-place darn, hand-worked on any material. 

Darning Holes.—First darn as for a thin place, 
then work in the reverse direction. If the hole 
is small and material not very worn, pick up 
only the previous stitches. Dip the needle into, 
and catch the fabric also if frail; but space the 
stitches strictly by the first darning. In fig. 7 
needles show 3 successive rows. Note that 
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there will be even distribution 
of wool each way of the darn, 
and on both surfaces. 


Darning Table-linen 

(a) By Hand.— Although 
ordinary darns are used, the 
traditional cross-cut darn (fig. 
8) has much to recommend it, 
if the object of the shaping 
is understood. Let a (fig. 8) 
be a thin place or a cut. Put 
light pencil marks 6 and ¢ on 
wrong side, in line with a, and 
only far enough away to be 
on firm stuff. Decide how far 
either side of a the darn must 
extend for strength. Place dots 
d, e, and f, g at this distance 
above and below 5b and ec. 
Darn to cover the area between 
the dots as in (a). 

To be practical, the crossing must also 
stretch an equal distance beyond a (see fig. 8d). 
Locate 6 and ¢ again. Put dots h and 2 at right 
angles to the darning, out from ¢ and 6. Work 
across from 7 through 5 and an equal distance 
to x, then follow on to Ay. Equal support 
is given all along the thin part both by the 
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Fig. 8.—Stages in Working a Croas-cut Darn 
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first darning and the crossing. Fig. 8¢ is the 
finished darn. 

(b) Machine Darning of Table-linen—Use 
very fine mercerised cotton. Usually, work in 
a machine is passed away from the machinist 
by the feed-teeth. In darning, the hole has to 
be drawn backwards and forwards under the 
needle by the operator, hence the smooth 
feed-cover plate (fig. g) is fixed with its edges 
clipped between the two steel plates. The 
round part lies to the right, covering the teeth. 
Adjust the central hole so that the needle enters 
safely. Remove the presser-foot and replace 
by the spring-foot (fig. 11). This acts as a 
cage for the needle and flattens the work each 
time the needle sinks through it. 

Fig. 12 shows darning frames. Place the 
material, with hole central, over the upper 
one. Surround it by the under one and screw, 
to get material taut. Trim away all rough 
edges from the hole. Place work under needle 
as in fig. 11. Lower presser-bar, hold upper 
cotton in the hand, and turn wheel till the under 
cotton is brought up to the right side. Hold 
both ends, work 3 or 4 stitches to fasten on 
firmly where the darn is to be begun, and cut 
off ends lest they tangle. 

Work machine and push the frame back- 
wards and forwards. The rate at which the 
machinist moves the frame regulates the length 
of stitch. Avoid a tight tension. Practise a 
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Fig 9 —Feed-cover Plate Fig. ro -—Machine Darn in Huckaback Towci 





Vig 11 Machine Darning m Progress 


little before attempting an actual darn. When 
hole and surrounding thin places are covered, 
turn the frame and work lines of darning across 
the former ones. Finally, press under a damp 
cloth. Fig. ro shows a huckaback towel 
darned. The machining is not noticeable 
compared with the mesh of the material. 


Darning Tears in Cloth 


Darn a hole or thin place in the usual way. 
Since weft threads are not strong, tears often 
happen selvedge way. Sometimes L-shaped 
jags occur, the point a (fig. 13 @) being where 
the material was caught and wrenched back to 
6 and c, therefore the corner round a clearly 
needs most strengthening. If a slit is long, or Rig’ inc Daming Primes 
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Fig. 13.—(a) Corner Rent. (6) Fishbone Stitch 


edges are frayed, work fish-bone stitch first, 
on the wrong side, as fig. 13 5, with fine cotton 
or silk to match. (Cotton, because dull, is less 
conspicuous than sylko or silk.) A human 
hair does admirably, being invisible when 
worked in, but remarkably strong. For in- 
visible darning, warp frayings (i.e. selvedge- 
way threads), unravelled from the actual 
material, are preferable to darn with as they 
match exactly. 

Decide how far darning must go to make a 
strong mend. A safe minimum is better than 
spending more time than is necessary, or mak- 
ing a larger darn which shows more. 

If 6 to é in fig. 13@ suffices, b to d also will. 
Start at this level. Darn across, alternating 
stitches and spacing just as usual. Leave small 
loops and catch in the lips of the tear skilfully. 
When rather more than three-quarters of the 
tear is darned, unthread needle and leave 
thread hanging at the outside. Unless under- 
stood, this seems pointless, If darning is con- 
tinued, the edges near the arrow are fretted 
by the needle and thread passing close to tear. 
A row of darning, too, ought perhaps to occur 
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on a line with the slit (see arrow, 
fig. 14.@), but there is nothing to hold 
the thread when turning. Commence 
the second side as the first, and darn 
straight on. When near the tear, there 
are the supporting stitches of the first 
darning for loops to turn on (see 
fig. 14.6). The weakest part a is well 
protected by the crossing (see fig. 
146). If the slit edges are badly 
frayed, fig. 14¢ shows a way to 
(0) strengthen them. Extend 2 or 3 rows 
of darning on either side of the tear 
right along it. (Note fish-bone stitch 
on frayed edges.) Damp-press on a blanket: 
cf. p. 145. This type of tear may also be 
machine darned. 





Fig. 15.—Grafting 


Grafting 


Fig. 15 shows how to supply one row if a 
knitted garment splits as a result of a poor 
place in the wool. Note that loops, top and 
bottom, must be cleared and that their posi- 
tions alternate. Put needle zm from front to 
back of each loop, without twisting, and bring 
out from back to front. 
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Fig. 14.—Darning a Rent—Various Stages 
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Swiss Darning 
This is a method of working over existing 


stitches of plain knitting to strengthen thin 

parts. Provided the wool matches, it is invisible. 

When knitted garments are fashionable wear, 

it is invaluable. Examine fig. 16 closely. Lay 
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Fig 16—Right Side of Stocking 

a piece of paper so that only one column on 
the right shows. The two sides meet at the 
bottom but broaden upwards. Now cover the 
right half of the column and slip the left-hand 
paper along till half the next column shows. 
The sides now meet at the top and broaden 
downwards. Note that the middle ridge is 
either part of an “‘ upward ” or a “ downward ” 
pair of strands. If the wool 1s traced, it passes 
behind at the top of an “up” pair, and at the 
bottom of a ‘down ” pair. After meeting in 
the middle the strands pass sideways. When 
darning, work right to left. Pass wool out of 
the bottom of an “up” pair. Stitch 1 (fig. 17 @) 
makes half an “up” loop. Stitch 2 (fig. 17 5) 
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makes half a “down” loop, and prepares for 
another loop. 

Swiss darning is started at the bottom right- 
hand of a thin place. Use a wool-needle (like 
a crewel-needle, but without a point). When a 
line is darned reverse the work, bring wool 
out of the loop last made, and commence with 
a“ down ” strand. The pairs will meet actually 
in the new loops just made (see fig. 17). This 
line finished, reverse again, when “ up ” pairs 
will be needed, and so on. This produces a 
square or oblong thickening. After a little 
practice a darn of irregular shape is easy to 
work by adding one side of a loop more or 
less at the end of each row. 


Mending Stockings 


A “stitch in time” may add weeks to the 
life of a sock or stocking and save many hours 
of tedious darning. Thin places should be 
darned before they become holes (see p. 179), 
and small holes darned (covering the surround- 
ing thin places) before they become large holes. 
Suitable darns are described in figs. 2 and 6, 
while Swiss darning (fig. 17) 1s a useful method 
for golf and sports stockings and for strengthen- 
ing the heels of boys’ school hose while they 
are still new. 

The circular filling (fig. 46) serves well for 
suspender holes and irregular-shaped holes in 
the heel or sole of the foot. 

If the heels of men’s socks are badly worn, 
while the rest of the sock is still good, it 1s 
often easier and quicker to Rnzt, on fine needles, 
a small matching square or triangular shaped 
heel-piece, which can be darned in without 
being too obvious, Similarly, the knees of 
children’s stockings are often badly damaged 
by a fall. These can have patches neatly 
darned in as described on p. 191. The patches 
must, of course, be taken from old stockings of 
similar colour and texture. 


Ladders 

Ladders are the bane in many a woman’s 
mending basket. But if they are stopped at 
once—and before they run far—it is quite 
simple to pick them up invisibly. The best 
way to “stop” a ladder is by darning back 
and forth across the run, taking care to carry 
the thread through the loop c in fig. 18, so 
that it cannot drop any farther. The actual 
damage is at a only, where the bar is broken, 
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Fig. 19.—Mending Ladder with 


Fig. 18.—Mending Ladder 
Sewing Needles 


with Crochet Hook 


and the spreading of the bars 6 gives the 
appearance of a hole. If needle and thread are 
not available, a piece of transparent adhesive 
paper, carried in purse or bag, and stuck 
behind the ladder, will keep it from running 
farther. Three methods of picking up ladders 
are described below: 

1, Using Crochet Hook.—Fig. 18 shows an 
ordinary steel crochet hook passed through a 
loop, then behind a bar. Pull bar through loop 
and a new loop is formed. Continue to a, then 
with a sewing needle and silk to match, work 
Swiss darning to attach the lifted loop to the 
parts to which the arrows point. A little 
ordinary darning behind this part strengthens it. 

2. With Sewing Needles —Fig. 19 shows how, 
in the absence of a crochet hook, a loop may 
be lifted, using two sewing needles. Pass the 
right one through the loop from front to back 
and under the bar, then slide the left needle 
into the loop and pull it over the bar, which 
now forms a loop on the right-hand needle 
(cf. picking up a dropped stitch in knitting). 
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Since both hands are needed to do this, put 
a piece of firm paper or a postcard inside 
the stocking to separate the layers. If an em- 
broidery frame or the darning frame (fig. 12) 
is available, fix the stocking in—not too tightly 
—and prop the frame, conveniently, on the 
table. Finish the top of the ladder as before. 

3. With Ladder Hook.—Fig. 20 shows a 
useful gadget sold for picking up loops. There 
is a movable arm x, which should drop down 
while loop and bar are picked up on the hook 
as before. Slip the hook wp until the arm has 
passed through the loop and comes out between 
bar and loop, as in &. Draw the hook down as 
in ¢, which will close the arm against the hook 
till the bar has been pulled through the loop. 





Fig. 20.—Mending Ladder with Ladder Hook 


When picking up ladders by any method, it is 
an advantage if paper of a contrasting colour 
is placed inside the stocking. The bars are 
then easier to see. The corners of the paper 
should be rounded off—lest they damage the 
stockinette. When using a crochet or ladder 
hook, the ladder may be held stretched over 
the open end of an egg-cup for quick and con- 
venient working. 


PATCHING 


Setting in a sound piece of material is 
quicker than darning when holes are big and 
a large area is thin. For holes such as in fig. 21, 
darning would be waste of time. A large, flat 
patch is more comfortable to wear than a series 
of darns—also less noticeable. 


Materials for Patches 


These should be of the same type as the 
garment, to wear and wash well with it. Save 


cuttings when making. On the other hand, 
patching material must not be too new and 
strong, or it strains and drags the partly worn 
fabric. If new material is utilized, wash before 
use. Coloured and patterned patches, though 
matching, often show too plainly unless faded 
first. Place in bright sunlight, or wash in strong 
soda-water, till the colour is subdued to that 
of the torn article. Keep pieces for mending, 
cut from the sound parts of worn-out garments. 


MENDING AND REPAIRING 


A pillow-case may be too torn to repair, but a 
strip near the hem may be sound, and useful 
for patching something cotton or linen. 

Old combinations may be worn at crutch, 
between knees, and under the arms, yet there 
may be large pieces of stockinette usable as 
paches. Cut these out. (The discarded parts 
make good floor-cloths or stove rubbers.) 

Side on which to Place Patches.—Patch pat- 
terned fabric from right side, to match design. 
Patch garments which are worn next the body 
on the outside; then the smaller area bearing 
stitchery touches the skin. In other cases, 
patches usually show less if placed on the 
wrong side. 

Shapes for Patches—Turnings are most 
easily made on straight material, hence square 
or oblong patches are usual on any open area. 
Even when holes occur under the arms, or 
near seat-seams, three sides, or two, are usually 
straight, the remainder being let into seams. 

Flannel is not turned in; hence round or 
oval patches are practical, following the shape 





Fig. 21 —-Calling for Patch 


of hole or thin part. Difficulties with corners 
are avoided. Stockinette frays least if cut be- 
tween columns or ridges; thus straight-sided 
patches are preferable on inner edges, though 
the seam edges may have to be shaped. If 
workers can cut a shapely patch of cotton, 
silk, or patterned material, and can turn it in 
without losing the line or getting pleats at the 
edge, curved patches can quite well be used 
and corners avoided. Strain is distributed 
better this way than when a patch is attached 
to the same thread all along. 


General Rules for Patching 


1, Make patches large enough to reach 
strong material where sewn down. 





Fig. 22 —Patched Garment 


2. Cut them so that selvedge and weft 
threads run the same way in patch and gar- 
ment, for the sake of strength. Strain then 
acts equally on both; hence no bulging will be 
caused by one stretching more than the other. 
Selvedge threads are often the more prominent. 
If, in a patch, they run opposite to those in a 
garment, the patch catches the eye quickly. 

3. Fix carefully before attaching, allowing 
ample for shaping on seam edges. 

4. Large patches may be machined to 
cconomize time and labour. 


Methods of Patching 


“Fell” Method for Lightweight Fabrics.— 
This is used (a) by hand, or (6) by machine. 
Fig. 22 shows a garment with straightforward 





Fig. 23.-~Folding Corners of Patcn 
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Fig 24—Cutting Torn Side Away 


patches to the right-hand side; but the lower 
patch required scalloping and decorating to 
match the rest of the leg. Fold j-inch turnings 
on the patch, and crease them well. Open out 
each corner. Fold back the tip a, as in fig. 23, 
to where the creases bb meet, at arrows. Refold 
turnings as at c. Compare the edges, d and d, 
with turnings made in the usual way. A 
corner e often projects awkwardly, especially 
under the machine. Fell (i.e. hem) by hand, 
or machine as close to the edge as possible, 
so as not to leave a ridge. 

Formerly such patches (“‘ calico ”’) were only 
placed on the right side, and oversewn. Now 
they may be on either side and felled if desired. 
On the reverse side (sce fig. 24a, b, and c) 
put pin-pricks or fimy pencil dots where the 
turnings should come at the corners, when 
finished. Put scissor-tips in the hole and cut 
up, diagonally, to within about } inch of the 
marks, Fold back the worn part in line with 
the end of the cut, as @ in fig. 24a. Fig. 246 
shows the three sides ready for cutting away, 
as begun at arrow. Fig. 24¢ illustrates tiny 
notches now needed to allow the raw edge to 





Fig. 25.—Wrong Side of Pattern Material 


be passed under as far as the corner dots first 
made. Fix and fell, or machine as before. 


Method for Patterned Fabrics 


Lay patch-material over worn parts and 
locate the pattern so that it matches and there 
is allowance for turnings. Pin it on in several 
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Fig 26.— Loop-stitching on Wrong Side 


places, a little way in, then trim away all that 
is not needed. Fold under a turning 3 inch 
wide, or nearly $ inch. It is an advantage if 
corners can be managed as in fig. 23. Tack 
the patch carefully. Use cotton matching the 
main colouring, and finely oversew, hem, or 
slip-hem the patch on, according to the material. 
Do not take stitches very deeply on the patch. 
It should be as inconspicuous as possible. 
The method previously described in fig. 24 
could be followed for the reverse side, but 
additional stitches then show. If this is unde- 
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i Patch 


Fig. 27 —Patch on Flannel. Right Side 


sirable, put pins, as fig. 25, level with the turn- 
ing of the patch underneath. ‘The dots indicate 
the position at the corners where they would 
meet if continued. Cut up diagonally at 
each corner, then cut the worn parts off along 
by the pins. Both raw edges are now at the 
same level. Loop-stitch them together without 
taking the stitches through to the right side. 
To begin, run along near the edge of the two 
turnings (see fig. 26 at dotted line @) so that 
the cotton hangs from the raw edges. Blanket 
stitches, just over } inch deep and } inch apart, 
are suitable. If closer, an impression shows on 
the right side, especially after laundering. 
Corners have been turned in fig. 26, to show 
method. 

Patterned material may also be patched as 
described on p. 18g for cloth. 


Patching Flannel 


Flannel is bulky, so do not turn in its edges. 
They do not fray, and, when washed, shrink 
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Fig. 28.—Patch on Flannel. Wrong Side 
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and felt together. Use sylko and work herring- 
boning to attach patches. Tack them on, quite 
+ inch from the edge, away from herring-bone 
stitch, which should be not quite } inch deep. 
Put patch on the right side only when garment 
is worn next the body. 

Fig. 27 shows the arrangement of stitches 
on a corner of the patch which best holds it 
down. The needle is in position for commenc- 
ing the next edge. Fig. 28 shows the reverse 
side. a@ is the back of the herring-boning. 
Note the depth. Leave & blank and allow c 
for new herring-boning. 6 and ¢ each equal 


a. Cut away worn part, leaving edge straight. 
One corner is shown turned. Place stitches 
e shows needle turning. 


thus for strength. 
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Fig 29 —Patch on Flannel 
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In fig. 29 we see the thrifty outcome of 
careful patching of flannel pyjama trousers. 
The pieces removed show the garment to have 
been unwearable unless patched, darning being 
out of the question. ‘The area mended is marked 
off by coloured tackings. The position of the 
larger patch can be just seen; the smaller one 
is invisible in the photograph—proof that the 
mending is not unsightly. 
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Fig. 30.—Patch on Stockinette Garment 


Patching Stockinette 


Fig. 30 shows a finished patch in combina- 
tions. Even reduced in size, the photograph 
shows that the worn area was so large that 
practical mending was to patch, not darn. 

Cut pieces for patches between the columns 
of knitting or between ridges. There are 
several methods of applying. 

1. Place patch on right side, covering hole, 
with columns of knitting matching those of the 
garment. Have a fairly long stitch with loose 
tension on machine. Stitch round once, practi- 
cally on the edge. Without breaking off, 
machine again 4 inch in. Cut away on the wrong 
side as shown in fig. 24, leaving rather more 
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Fig. 31.—Preparing Patch 


than # inch. Again stitch twice. Damp- 
press as explained on p. 145, and air. 

2. Tack patch on about } inch from the edge. 
Use fine wool, silk mending, D.M.C., or sewing 
sylko, according to texture of garment, and 
herring-bone as for a patch in flannel. Press as 
before. 

3. As No. 2, but loop-stitch on both sides 
(stitches rather more than } inch deep, and the 
same distance apart). This is preferable to 
herring-boning, since the thread passes along 
the edges of the patch with no gaps. 

4. Fig. 30 shows a finished patch by a 
method strongly recommended for garments 
of good quality with local holes but sound else- 
where. Note that the patch passes over one 
seam but is joined into another. Cut patch, 
and pin it on firm paper, as in fig. 31 a. Fasten 
on firmly, then run finely along the top, across 
the columns of knitting, nearly } inch from the 
— (not iain the paper—it keeps the 
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Fig. 32.—Applying Patch to Garment 
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web flat). Draw up taut, to prevent stretching, 
and fasten strongly, but do not break off. Work 
loop-stitch down the side. At the bottom put 
a back-stitch to fasten the thread, run across 
and fasten off, then complete the loop-stitch 
on the last edge. Remove the patch, as fig. 31 3. 
To attach to garment, first place suitably on 
the right side, with paper behind, and pin. 

Work loop-stitch along the bottom over the 
running. Run up the outer edge of the side, 
catching down the loop-stitch. At the top, 
turn and run down, at the base of the stitch 
this time (see fig. 32). 

Complete the right side thus, then turn. 
Space for cutting away as in flannel patch. 
Work loop-stitch on the cut edges, taking the 
stitches through. Damp-press and air. 

In fig. 30 the patch edge joined to the seam 


is loop-stitched on the paper. The corre- 
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Fig. 33.—Applying Patch to Cloth 


sponding edge of the garment is loop-stitched. 
The loop-stitches are carefully joined by over- 
sewing, then flattened and pressed. Patches 
worked thus set flatly, are strong, and the loops 
seldom “ ladder ”’. 


Patching Cloth Garments 


For an Inset Patch.—1. Spread worn parts 
right side up. Cut, evenly, a piece of paper, 
oblong or square, the exact size the finished 
patch should be. Mark “‘ top ” on paper lest 
it be reversed. If cloth is striped, mark on 
the top edge where each stripe comes, If 
plaid, mark sides also. 

2. Pin paper in correct position over hole. 
Start midway in a side and tack close by the 
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Fig. 34.—Applying Patch to Cloth 


edge. Mark corners accurately. ‘Take paper 
off. Cut away the worn part, leaving an 
even turning of } inch iside the tackings (see 
fig. 33). Notch each corner, up to the stitches 
as at a, 

3. Select suitable mending material. Pin 
paper on it, selvedge threads running down 
from “ top ” and so that the nap strokes down- 
wards. If striped, see that positions agree with 
marks, Cut patch with 4 inch (exactly) left out- 
side the paper. Tack close to its edge—mark 
corners plainly. Put a special mark for top, 
then remove paper. 

4. Fix patch as in fig. 34, wrong side up 
(note position of “top ’”’), with the tacking 
resting precisely on the lower tacking under 
the hole. ‘Tack, then machine with cotton to 
match, right on the tacking. Be accurate at 
corners a and 6, Pull machine cottons to the 
wrong side and tie, but do not cut off. 

5. Turn to the wrong side and pass patch 
through hole. Lift up turnings of patch and 
garment and fix them together with corner 
and side tackings meeting everywhere (see 
fig. 35). Machine, having turning of garment 

18 
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Fig. 35 —Wrong Side of Cloth 


uppermost so that the stitching runs right into 
corners to prevent gaps. Fasten off all cottons 
by coiling them into stitching. 

6. Cut surplus material away from corners 
of patch (see fig. 35, bottom right-hand 
corner). 

7. Damp-press turnings open on a roller. 


For a Sunk Patch 


Felted cloth, e.g. baize, box cloth, broad- 
cloth, cannot fray. Patch thus: Cut smoothly 





Fig 36—Sunk Patch 


a piece of firm card the size for the finished 
patch—any shape. Mark way of pile on the 
card, Place a tile or a piece of glass or tin 
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Fig. 37.—Patch machined into Huckaback 


under the hole. Lay card over it and with a 
sharp knife cut round the card, cleanly, and 
remove the worn part. Place card on mending- 
piece, matching pile of cloth. 

Cut the patch, which is thus the exact size 
of the hole in the cloth. Drop it in. Use fine 
silk and a thin needle. From the wrong side 
draw the cut edges together as in fig. 36 a and b 
where two methods are shown. In fig. 3624 
the needle pierces the thickness of the cloth 
on alternate sides, the stitches passing over the 
edge and showing on the wrong side. In fig. 
36 only tiny stitches show, the needle being 
passed along in the thickness of the cloth on 
both sides of the join. 





Fig. 38.—Patch on Damask (darned in by machine) 
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Fig. 39.-—Patch on Damask (hand) 


Patch Darned Over Raw Edges of 
Damask 


Fig. 37 shows a patch attached by machine 
on a huckaback towel. Fig. 38 shows part of 
a patch darned on a tablecloth by machine 
(see p. 181 for method). The stitchery is no more 
noticeable than the pattern of the damask. 
Fig. 39 shows a hand-darned patch, worked on 
damask of superior quality with particularly 
fine cotton, and its outline is less evident than 
the shape of the iris pattern. In use, it 1s practi- 
cally invisible. ‘The darn in fig. 40 is coarser, 
and more suited to everyday table-linen. 
Place patch on wrong side, pattern matching, 
and tack 4 inch away from edge, then darn 
along two opposite sides first. Leave tiny 





Fig. 40.—Patch darned on to Coarser Damask 
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loops and extend the darning 
about 2 stitches either side of 
the raw edge (see fig. 41). When 
the other sides are worked, it 
is evident that each corner is 
crossed. These are the parts 
likely to be fretted most. When 
cutting away the worn part, 
allow for the width of darning 
on this side, so that it does 
not overlap the first set. 


Invisible Mending of Cloth 


Accidental damage to a cloth 
garment of govd quality can 
be repaired by the following 
invisible method, combining 
patching and darning. It 1s 
worth while only if the surrounding parts are 
intact. 

Cut mending cloth, say, 3 inches larger each 
way than the area to be replaced, matching 
grain and surface. Mark on it by a tacking 
thread the size the patch must be, then tack 
this piece over the damage on the right side, 
with fine stitches, about 4 inch inside the 
marking. Unravel selvedge threads one by one 
from the 3-inch edge of cloth, and darn each 
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Fig 4: —Method of Darning Patch on to Cloth 
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into the garment from the patch-mark, for 
distances varying from } to 14 inches. 
If all end at different levels they show less. 
The quickest way is to insert the needle, then 
unravel an end and thread it into the eye. Do 
not cut off the ends yet. Work the second 
selvedge side next, then the weft sides. When 
finished, pull the two sets of selvedge ends 
both at the same time from side to side, to 
flatten any bulge, and similarly weft way. Cut 
off all ends and damp-press. 


Decorative Patching 


Sometimes it is possible to patch boldly, 
drawing attention to the additional material. 

A good crépe-de-chine nightdress, little 
worn but having a jagged tear, may have a bird, 


GENERAL 


Tape.—This is invaluable in mending. Its 
sides can be hemmed without turning in as 
for material. Use cotton, linen, and French 
tape, all widths, according to texture needed. 
If buttons tear off pillow-cases, taking material 
with them, fell tabs of linen tape on both sides 
to neaten and make strong for new button. 

If buttonholes tear out at the ends as in 
fig. 42a, fell on narrow tape as in fig. 42 6, on 





Fig. 42.—-Mending Torn Buttonholes 


right side, and tidy the wrong by buttonholing. 

If corners of sheets get weak where pegged 
on a line, fix on an angle of tape as in fig. 43. 
Oversew the outer and fell the inner edge, or 
machine all round, very near the edge. 

A straight slit in a sheet or garment can 
often be covered by a tape patch. Either 
hem on from right side, as in fig. 44, and turn 
in and hem the torn edges to the tape; or 
reverse the sides. Short cracks in selvedge 
edges of sheets, towels, &c., can be checked 
and repaired by a strip of tape as fig. 45. 
(“ French ” tape is soft and pliable.) 
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butterfly, or flower cut in another shade of 
crépe, worked on it by satin stitch. The patch 
is thus made attractive. 

A coat with bound pockets, worn thread- 
bare and torn at the corners, may have the 
mouths sewn up and the pockets behind re- 
moved. Pocket-flaps made from part of the 
inside facings can then be put over the worn 
parts as patches. 

An expensive afternoon tablecloth, burnt by 
a cigarette, may have a monogram worked on 
a diamond-shaped piece of linen. This may 
be used as a patch and set in by loop-stitch or 
satin stitch. No general rules can be given for 
such work, each instance being a separate 
adventure, calling for inventiveness and in- 


genuity. 


REPAIRS 


Edges of Stockinette Garments 


Necks of vests, combinations, and spencers 
often stretch out of shape, or crack and tear 
down in places. Possible methods of repair are: 


1. Cut off torn part. Run a single turning 
of 4 inch on to the wrong side. This is quicker 
than tacking, and can be left in. Draw thread 
up a little, before fastening off, to counteract 
stretched condition. Either machine with a 
loose stitch, or herring-bone from the wrong 
side. Alternatively, work loop-stitch from the 
right side, to enclose the turning, or use a 


coarse steel hook and crochet similarly. If 
_— Tape 
bt bidapadg | 


Fig. 43.—Tape Repair 
to Sheet 
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SOME SIMPLE FURNISHING ACCESSORIES 


Garden cushions with nbbon trimming; (5) Screen with appliqué motif; (c) Screen with ribbon 
or braided design; (d) Machine-rucked bolster end 
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Fig. 45.—Tape on Edge 
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Fig. 46.—Circular Filling for Small Hole in Gloves 
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Fig. 47.—Glove Repair to Split Seams 








the neck needs drawing up, work spaced 
trebles and chain as slots (see fig. 48). If cut- 
ting away has made it low, work a simple edge 
first, and then slots—nothing which takes very 
long. 

2. Cut crossway strips from any suitable 
odd piece of material, lingerie lawn, mada- 
pollam, even crépe-de-chine, and bind the 
edge (as p. 131), or put a facing on inside (as 
on p. 131, fig. 80). 

Bottoms of vests, or of sleeves and legs of 
garments, may be loop-stitched singly, or be 
turned once, and run, machined or herring- 
boned, then pressed. 

Gloves.—Swiss darn thin places in coarse 
woollen gloves (see p. 183). For small round 





Fig. 48.—Edging Repair 


holes on suéde or kid gloves, a filling as in 
fig. 46 is useful. Work loop-stitch at @ less than 
1 inch deep. The circle completed, work 
round again into the loops of the first stitches. 
Continue till the hole is filled. Pass needle 
through to edge and fasten off there. 

Fig. 47 shows how to close split finger-tips. 
Buttonhole along the open edges as at c, then 
note d where the buttonholing is being sewn 
together. Sometimes attempts are made to 
oversew or buttonhole the two edges together, 
straight away, but usually they tear open again. 


Replacing Sections 


If the tops of long, plain, casement curtains 
are rusted in places, or torn by curtain pins, it 
is possible to cut the tops off, attach borders 
of contrasting shade to tone with the room, and 
then make these the bottoms of the curtains. 
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If sleeved overalls have cuffs worn, cut off 
the sleeves above the elbow and bind with a 
bias binding. Buy a made shirt neckband of 
corresponding size to replace one on a man’s 
shirt when buttonholes are torn out, and re-cuff 
shirts where the cuffs are frayed. 

Repairs to Hem-stitched and Drawn-thread 
Borders.—When these break and straight bars 
are needed to hold a hem on, or parts of a 
cloth together, ladder or bar-stitch is useful 
worked as fig. 49. Sometimes the quickest way 
is to cut out all traces of hem-stitch, buy an 
inexpensive narrow insertion, and machine it on, 
from the right side. 

Repairs to Sheets—If worn into very thin 
places, centrally, cut down the middle and join 
the selvedges so that what was thin is now at 





Fig. 49 —Repair to Hem-stitch 


the sides. To oversew is flattest, but takes 
time. Also there may be weak places in the 
selvedge. To join by machine, with j-inch 
turnings, is possible. Open the selvedges back 
and machine again, down each edge. These 
stitchings show on the right side, but the join 
is strong and flat. The sides can he hemmed, 
using the hemmer (p. 197). Should there be 
holes in the middle, cut a strip out when 
dividing the sheet. 

Care of Tablecloths —Constant folding of 
cloths, especially when starched, tends to make 
them break in the crease-lines. When there 
are signs of this, cut a 2-inch strip from one 
end and one selvedge side, and re-hem, using 
the hemmer. This will alter the position of 
the creases. The pattern will not be quite 
central, but the cloth will need darning less 
soon. 

Treatment of New Garments before Wear.— 
New “ ready-to-wear”? garments can often 
be treated before use, and much mending be 
avoided. Buttons need a few stitches. Ends of 
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lace on stockinette underwear need turning in 
and felling or buttonholing if merely over- 
lapped and stitched, or they will fray when 
washed. Bottoms of openings, which have been 
machined and the cottons cut, need fastening 
off to prevent tearing down. Buttonholes and 
elastic slots in stockinette often have weak 
corners with loops slipping. Catch these and 
quickly rework the hole—or perhaps only the 
corner. 


Thrifty Reconstruction 


Garments and household articles too worn 
to use for their original purpose can have 
worn parts removed and whatever is usable 
turned to account. Sheets can become dust- 
sheets, with worn parts cut out and good parts 
joined, while ironing sheets, pressing cloths, and 
dusters are always useful. Bolster cases may 
provide inside cushion slips. From towels, 
lavatory or washstand cloths can be contrived. 
The machine alone makes such things practi- 
cable. Otherwise they would take too long. 


Reconstructed Garments 


Fig. 50a is an instance of a derelict garment 
obviously beyond wear as it stands. The coat 
was originally of good quality—machine made. 
Note that parts are still fluffy, though others 
are worn shiny. It was washed. Experiments 
were made, and it was found that if certain 
strands were cut, sewn parts would quickly 
come undone without damage. The front 
border, pockets, and sleeves were removed 
and the seams opened, The coat being turned 
and the seams oversewn, holes near the pockets 
were strongly darned. Loop-stitch was worked 
as a decoration, for strength and to prevent 
edges stretching. The tops of the sleeves, 
upside down, made new pockets, large enough 
to hide all darns. The pocket mouths were 
faced with the buttonhole part of the front 
strapping, after the holes were sewn up. ‘The 
remainder, divided into three and joined by 
beading stitch, made the collar. The strap 
came from one sleeve, and two buttons, steamed 
and pressed, were good enough to use again. 
The old pockets, joined, made a teapot holder, 
and the boot-polisher used all remaining good 
parts of the sleeves. The finished garment 
(fig. 50 b) shows no sign of mending, and should 
be compared with fig. 50 a. 
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Fig s0.—Reconstruction of Worn Cardigan, 


The child’s bedroom shoes in fig. 51 were 
made from an old velour hat, The pattern is 
shown. Buttonhole stitch, worked round sole 
and upper, is stronger than loop-stitch. Over- 
sew the back seam, catching the buttonholing. 
Fix the middle of the heel and toe to sole first 
(the broad part is the toe), and then oversew. 
Ease the front as much as possible to give room 
for the toes. Pieces for a pen-wiper, to be 
fastened by a button, having been cut, all that 
remained of the hat were the cuttings shown. 

Such thrifty use of what might otherwise be 
discarded, practised by those of small means, 
is more or less a necessity. If people with 
ample for their own needs can contrive useful 
garments and articles for charitable purposes 
out of things discarded by them as “ im- 
possible ”, they will be doing really helpful 
work. Those who would benefit from the 
converted garment often have no machines, 
time, space or facilities, and possibly not the 
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(Below. All that remains of the slecves ) 
skill to make the best of garments or household 


articles given to them in a torn, unusable 
condition. 





Fig. 51 —Converting an old Felt Hat 
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SOFT FURNISHINGS AND DRAPERIES 


Transformations in furnishing schemes can 
be brought about by the “ home woman ” who 
plans soft furnishings and hangings to her own 
taste, giving touches of individuality to what- 
ever she creates. In this age of mass-produc- 
tion, evidences of personality and individuality 
are both interesting and retreshing. A house 
or a flat can become a dwelling of distinction 
by means of the inspired fingers of a home 
needlewoman more surely than by the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money on costly 
furnishings. 

To carry out constructive processes suc- 
cessfully the amateur needs good tools. Pro- 
fessionals cannot produce satisfactory results 
without these, so inexperienced workers are 
doubly foolish to “‘ make do” with poor 
equipment. 


Accessories Needed by Home Workers 


A Good Sewing Machine —This is essential. 
Learn to use it properly and to its full extent. 
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Keep it in running order, and become familiar 
with its various time-saving adjustments. 
Study the instruction books. Better still, 
personal tuition can be had at, or through, 
machine shops. Without complete command 
of the sewing machine, making furnishings is 
a tedious, anxious job! 

Learn to take to pieces, clean and put to- 
gether the machine. 

Fluff and dressing from furnishing fabrics 
soon clog the works. 

Use a good machine oil—not cycle or motor 
oil. 

For Machining Hems.—Screw on the hem- 
ming foot (fig. 1 a), in place of the presser foot, 
for narrow hems on frills, muslin curtains, &c. 
It turns down and stitches in one process. 
Fig. 1 5 shows how the material must be held 
to feed properly into the coiled part of the 
foot. For wider hems, e.g. on bottoms of cur- 
tains, use the attachment (fig. 2), which can 
be fixed in two minutes. Set, by the scale, to 
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Fig. 1.—Hemming Foot and Method of Using it 


the width needed, and hems on any number of 
curtains will be exactly equal unless the scale 
is altered. Measuring and turning hems, 
tacking and removing tacks, are dispensed with. 
One essential precaution is to cut the edge to 
be hemmed very straight. Fig. 2 shows the 
hemmer in operation. Note the relation of 
“scale ”? to hem, and how the fold has to be 
held by the left hand. 





lig 3.—Straight Guide and How to Use it 


To Keep Machining Straight 


Fig. 3a shows the invaluable straight-guide. 
The relative position of screw and slot deter- 
mines the distance of the stitching from the 
edge. Set the guide straight at right angles 
with the front of the machine (see fig. 3). 
Disregard the needle. Watch that the material 
presses up to the metal ridge with no gap or 
wrinkling. 

For Binding. —Several furnishings described 
later have bound edges. The secret of success 
is to use binding cut exactly on the cross. For 
cutting narrow binds or covering for pipings, 
use Singer’s Bias-cutting Gauge (fig. 4). Have 
scissors with thin tips. Slip the smaller one 





Fig. 2.—Attachment for Making Wide Hems 
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Fig. 4.—Cutting a Bias Strip, and Bias-cutting Gauge 


into the groove, with the bar to the left. A 
metal strap, crossing this, can be slipped up 
and down to regulate the width of the strip. 
First cut an edge of material exactly on the 
cross, as in fig. 4. Slip the cross-cut edge into 
the arm from the right, push it close to the 
strap. Keep the right hand in the same place, 
but open and shut the scissors while the left 
hand passes the material towards you. Note 
how the left fingers and 
thumb are placed. 

The Binding Foot (fig. 5 a) 
shows the binding gadget. 
Bias binding, which can be 
bought ready cut and folded, 
is inserted in the outside slot. 
If using home-cut strips, 
the binder folds both sides, 
places the binding over the 
raw edge, and stitches it on 
in one process (fig. 5). 


Accessories for Pressing 

Unless creases (either 
central—across goods due 
to blocking in bales—or 
arising from shop packing) 
are pressed out before 
material is cut and made 
up, the effect is amateurish. 
A large pressing table 
saves time. Use blanket 
only when pressing woollen 
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goods. Put a sheet over blanket for silks, 
mixtures, and cottons. When pressing em- 
broidery, embossed or raised trimmings, fold 
the blanket into a thick pad. While the iron 
smooths the wrong side, removing stitch marks 
and wrinkles, the right side must not be 
crushed flat on the table-top. 

Damp-pressing —Serges and heavy fabrics 
may need damp-pressing (test cuttings first to 
see if they stand the treatment). Place a thin, 
soft cotton cloth in warm water—cold chills 
the iron quickly; wring out tightly, and spread 
on opened seam or obstinate crease. Pass the 
iron over until the steam is driven into the 
stuff. Remove the damp rag and dry the material 
with the iron. 

Pressing Roiler— Get a rolling pin or towel 
roller with diameter about 13% inches—not 
more. Sew flannel round smoothly. Press 
turnings open on it as in fig.6. The seam 
edges do not touch the under material, so no 
impression shows on the right side. 


Accessories for Measuring 


Buy a curtain rod 6 feet long for 3d. or 4d. 
Mark off, plainly but accurately, each yard, 
half, and quarter, Materials are sold by the 
yard, so measure thus. The long stiff rod can 
be raised to the top of a high window. If you 





Fig. 5.—(a) Binding Foot; (5) in Operation 
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measure with an inch tape you have to mount 
steps. Nor can one span from side to side of a 
wide window with a tape, but the stick stretches 
2 yards. Use a 12-inch ruler against the stick 
rule to measure the separate inches in the 
quarter-yards. The rod serves, tuo, when 
ruling straight lines by which to cut goods. 

Tailors’ Chalk (or Pipe Clay)—Get white 
and coloured, in flat pieces (about 2d.), It is 
invaluable when marking off lengths of stuff. 
White does not show well on everything. 

Inch Tape.—Use one of good quality, lest it 
stretch and mislead. Discard if notched at the 
edges, or when ends break or fray, or all 
measures will be faulty. 





Fig. 6.—Method of Rollcr Pressing 


Note-book.—Keep recorded (a) the measures 
of each room; floor, windows, &c.; (4) List of 
finished sizes of curtains throughout the house; 
(c) Quantity required for each curtain—with 
amount taken up in hems and _ headings; 
(d) Total quantity needed for set of curtains. 
These facts take time to ascertain. Once dis- 
covered and recorded for reference, the next 
shopping and planning take less time. 

Scissors—Have a large pair with long blades 
for straight, quick cutting, also a smaller pair 
with finely pointed blades to take the bias- 
cutting gauge, to cut appliqué, and for small 
work. Have both ground and kept sharp. 

Needles—Use long, “‘ straw” needles for 
rapid tacking, and a range of sizes of “‘ sharps ”’, 
5 to 7 or 8. Crewel-eyed needles, assorted, are 
helpful. 

Pins.—Keep in a box, but tip out on a flat, 
shallow tray when using, so that they can be 
picked up quickly. Get “ short whites ” for 
ordinary purposes, but “steel” or “lace” 
pins for rich or fine fabrics, velvets, and silks. 
Pins with small, round, glass heads, black, 
white or coloured, are most useful to pin out 
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curtains and linings together. Being thin and 
long, like needles, they are pliable, and their 
heads are convenient for quick handling. 
Measuring Markers——Cut these from firm 
card; a postcard does. In fig. 7, A is not so 


d 


A 
Fig. 7.—Good and Bad Measuring Markers 


good as B. The corner ¢ is misleading if d-e 
is the required width. The curve f is safer, 

Tacking Cotton—Large cops of soft fluffy 
cotton are inexpensive; the tackings do not slip 
or leave marks. Never use dark cottons on 
light goods lest they are not fast colour, Tack 
velvet hangings with silk. 


Essential Processes in Frequent Use 


Cutting.—(a) Before cutting material, press 
free from creases. (6) If warped in manufacture 
or folding, pull diagonally. (c) If threads are 
to be drawn, cut by a thread. Pull one slightly 
as a guide. (d) When cutting lengths off 
double-width material, sold folded, open out 
before cutting, to avoid a central “V” or 
point. (e) Rule and cut at right angles to the 
selvedge if weave or pattern does not run 
straight, else curtains will not hang level. Note 
if material has an “up and down” pattern 
or nap. If so, do not reverse any parts. Study 
matching of patterns in “ pairs’ before cut- 
ting. Remove selvedges. They are tighter 
than the rest of the weave, and if left inside 
lined curtains they cause a dragged appearance. 
When washed they harden, shrink, and drag 
more, Selvedges are sometimes notched at 
intervals, but it is safer to cut them away. 

Making. —(i) Learn how to regulate machine 
stitch and tension. A rather long, loose, 
springy stitch is usually practical—a puckered 
appearance is fatal. Too tight a thread snaps. 
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(ii) Use sylko which matches, even for inside 
work, because of washing later. A tone slightly 
darker, rather than lighter, is less noticeable. 

(iii) Fasten machining off. Some machines 
stitch back for this purpose. Never cut 
cottons without fastening off, or they work 
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Fig. 8.—Fastening off Machine Threads 


undone. Keep crewel-eyed needles on a small 
pad strapped to the arm of the machine. When 
the wrong side of machining is not to be visible, 
pull cotton through as in fig. 8 a, Tie once, 
but not to make a lump; then thread both ends 
in the eye at once. Coil the threads in and out 
of the machining as at b, with the cye of the 
needle—the result is seen at c. Joins in stitching 
can be reversible and invisible if the cottons, 
tied once to lock them, are passed away be- 
tween the thicknesses of hem or seam as far 
as possible (see d). At x the position of the 
hidden threads is seen, and if the ends (y) are 
pulled up a trifle before they are cut off, the 
strands slip back inside, out of sight. 
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(iv) When tacking for machining, keep just 
clear of the position the machine stitches will 
take. If tackings are caught in, too much time 
is spent removing them, and stitches some- 
times snap if tacks are jerked where held down. 

(v) Zack Straight——Crooked tacking is one 
cause of faulty machining. The eye follows the 
line of stitches unconsciously, and is led astray 
by misplaced tacks. “ Straight tacking ” (fig. 9), 
i.e, small stitches with long strands between, 
may be a boon. Hold down the thread from 
the last stitch with the left thumb, firmly, as a 
guide when placing the needle above the thread 
for the next stitch. (A loop-stitch forms if the 
needle enters below.) Pin work to the left knee, 
and raise the foot on a stool when tacking long 
stretches. 

(vi) Machining is often easier to do, and is 
more successful, if the parts are prepared and 
pressed before stitching is worked. Bouncy 
materials settle without being wrinkled or 
pushed by the presser foot; thick parts flatten; 
and two layers hold together with less tendency 
to slip on one another, if carefully pressed 
from the right side under a thin cotton cloth. 

(vii) When machining is finished, always 
pass a warm iron over the stitching from the 
wrong side, to take any wrinkling out of the 
stuff, due to the stabbing of the needle between 
its threads as each stitch is formed. It is impor- 
tant to remove all tackings before this final 
pressing, or impressions of threads will dis- 
figure the work. 


Fig. 9.—How to Tack Straight 
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Fig. 10.—(a) Extra Length at Top to Give Effect 
of Height; (b) Normal Position of Curtain Rod 


WINDOW CURTAINS 


There are many different kinds of curtains 
and many ways of making them. The choice 
largely depends on the purposes served. Hang- 
ings of plush, velvet, serge, &c., are thick, and 
prevent warmth escaping or cold currents 
entering rooms. Lined curtains of thinner 
material also block draughts or may serve to 
exclude light. Some introduce change of 
colour in the lining, or plain material is used 
with a patterned fabric. Other curtains may 
be planned merely to screen room and occu- 
pants from view, or to mask an unattractive 
outlook. Light curtains are chosen to brighten 
an otherwise gloomy room and make it gay; 
others to strike a formal, impressive, dignified 
note, as in plate facing p. 208. 


Proportions for Curtains 


Consider the size and proportion of windows. 
If they are narrow in proportion to the walls, 
plan curtains wide enough to cover the wall 
8 to 10 inches each side, to widen their effect. 


When drawn back, most of the massed curtain 
will be beyond the window, and none of the 
light from the window will be obscured. 
Fig. 10 shows the heightening effect of raising 
the curtain, so that the heading is 6 to 12 inches 
above the window frame. This makes the room 
look loftier, although it uses more material. 
If windows are too high, a deep full valance 
(fig. 26) or flat pelmet (fig. 29), covering the 
top of the curtains, breaks their length. Cur- 
tains may also be hung from the top of the 
window with the pelmet fixed higher, so that 
most of its depth is above the curtain and 
covering the wall, thus adding height. (This 
is only possible, of course, when windows do 
not run up to the ceiling level.) 


Curtain Fittings 


Hang curtains from rods. Wooden ones are 
cheap, light to fix, easily sawn to size, and can 
be tinted any colour; but if curtains are heavy, 
wooden rods warp and sag, then brass rods 
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are better, and rings slip well on them. They 
can be bought cut to the required lengths. 
Flexible wire rods are sold, to be stretched and 
then cut to size. Tiny eyelets, screwed into 
the ends, make fixing easy for light curtains, 
and particularly for valances. These are best 
hung from underneath, or from the edge 
of a valance-board projecting forward some 
inches, so that the curtains beneath draw 
without disarranging the valance. 

Some useful tapes for strengthening the 
hems of heavy curtains may be purchased. 
A strong binding is needed on heavy curtains 
or curtains with which pins are used. For 
valances there is a useful tape threaded with 
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Fig. 1:.—Measurement Guide for Curtains and Rods 
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two cords, ready for drawing up. The valance 
can be pulled out flat again for laundering. 


Taking Measurements 


Note down accurately all measures exactly 
as taken (fig. 11), adding allowances for head- 
ings and hems afterwards. These vary for 
different methods. The same window may 
have curtains differently made for summer and 
winter, and their measurements can be best 
got from the actual sizes of the window frame, 
&c. 


X 1s the ceiling, Z floor 
level, and Y the skirting- 
board. F is a_valance- 
board raised by brackets 
above the top of the window 
frame. 6 toc shows possible 


es extension to give appearance 
of width. 
—,-! For a pelmet, measure @ to 


5 (or C to € if extended). 

Valances may be turned 
round eachenda-m. Allow 
in measuring Jor the two ends. 

C to & suggests pelmet or 
valance depth, not to obstruct 
light, but adding height and 
masking all fittings. A rod 
N may be fixed to the val- 
ance-board (or special rod 
fitment), or pelmet may be 
fastened to front edge of board 
with tacks or drawing pins. 

Net or casement curtains 
should be measured from @ 
(the top of the fitting, what- 
ever its type) to RB, or if re- 
quired long, to t or Y. 

A rod or fitting can be 
fixed at Oo with no valance 
board, oj then being the 
measurement taken. 

For short curtains the 
width de must be measured 
carefully if the window ts set 
back as in fig. 11, and the 
fitting fixed at the level P, so 
that the top of the curtain and 
the frame coincide in level. 
PR is the depth of the net. 
If more light is needed, a 
fitting at Q admits of a 
shorter measure Ql. 
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Fig. 12.—-Various Headings for Curtain Tops 


Headings for Curtains 


An ordinary hem (fig. 12a) may serve 
under valance or pelmet. Make it large enough 
for a rod Bb to pass through easily, without 
strain, even after washing and possible shrink- 
age. Use hemmer (fig. 2) to secure an even 


width quickly. The result is shown at x, with 
no heading. 

With Upstanding Heading (fig. 12 b).—Make 
a deeper first-turning c, and machine twice, 
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leaving enough slot-room between for rod, 
curtain wire, or elastic. 

For Rings (fig. 12¢).—Fold a deep first- 
turning and attach rings to this, firmly, as d, 
but without showing stitches on the right side. 





Fig. 13.—Mcthod of Making a Shrinkage Tuck 


Lined Curtains (fig. 12 d).—Arrange lined 
curtains with appearance of hem at e, but with 
a join made as f, to give thickness where rings 
are attached, extending from the top g. 

If material is liable to shrink when washed, 
make a “‘ shrinkage tuck”. One line of extra 
machining is needed, and unpicking this adds 
the additional length. Fig. 13a shows hem 
machined and tuck arranged. Stitch as close 
to the hem as possible. 5 shows tuck in place 
on wrong side. (Note—it removes twice its 
depth.) c¢ shows the line—hardly a ridge— 
below the stitching. 
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Fig. 14.—Valance, Bound and Gathered and with Downward Frill 16 
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Fig. 15.—Making a Frilled Effect Downwards 





Fig. 15 shows an arrangement for a frilled 
effect downwards, when no heading is desired, 
or possible, above a rod. The valance in fig. 14 
is made thus. The turning actually resembles 
an ordinary hem, but machined with a, in 
fig. 15, wide enough for the rod, while 4 is the 
depth for the frill. Fold and crease carefully, 
using a marker, and pin. It should be practi- 
cable to stitch without tacking, using the 
“‘ straight-guide ’’, (a) and (4) show the final 
position into which the parts are turned, as 
seen from the wrong side, f being the right side. 


Double-frilled Heading.—Fig. 16 shows a_ with it. 
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heading of this type. Accurate fixing is impor- 
tant, and a marker should be used. Decide on 
the depth required for heading x and frill y in 
fig. 16. Here they are equal, but need not be. 
Make sure how much slot room the rod or 
fitting requires. Measure off a turning a, plus 
one side of the slot 5, plus the heading c. 
Make a fold on to the wrong side at this level, 
and tack at d. Machine the top of the slot, the 
upper arrow x being the width of the heading. 
Mark e by a pin as the position of the bottom 
of the slot. From e to fis the required frill 
depth. Fold material back—by measurement— 
tack and machine at e. Fig. 16 shows the final 
appearance on both right and wrong sides. 





Fig. 17.—T ape Method of Fixing Rings 


Attaching Rings 

In fig. 17 at a, two raw ends of narrow tape 
have been slipped under a hem and stitched 
At 6, extra strength is given by 





Fig. 16.—Frilled Effect Up and Down 
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Fig. 18.——By this method Rings can be easily removed for Washing 


allowing enough tape to be caught by a second 
stitching for heavy curtains. At c, the folded 
tape is brought up and stitched by hand to 
the turning—which 1s firmer at 5 than at a. 
It is easier to fix the tape than sew on the rings 
themselves, or replace broken ones. 

By the following method rings can be 
easily removed for laundering, without any- 
thing being unstitched (see fig. 18). Use 
narrow tape. Pass it round a ring as at a, not 
too tightly. Put a pin holding the two layers 
in a loop. Cut all other loops to the same size. 
Cut off tape, allowing 34-inch turnings 5b. 
Insert as at c, and machine, with hem. Slip 
ring on tape so that the loop (d) comes over the 
top of the ring. Pass the loop d down behind, 
into position e in fig. 18. Pull the ring upwards 





till the tape is round the bottom of ring at f. 
The tapes have to be large enough to go round 
the ring, so experiment before deciding the 
width of the hem. 


To Line Curtains 

(1) Curtaining and lining, if thin and light, 
are sometimes cut exactly the same size, placed 
with right surfaces facing, machined at the 
sides, pressed and turned inside out, tacked 
flush at the edges and pressed again. Occa- 
sionally they are then machined, or edged in 
some way, to keep the lining from appearing 
on the curtaining side. Sometimes the lining 
is cut two inches narrower than the curtain, 
so that when the edges are stitched together, 
and the curtain turned right side out, the lining 
cannot possibly show. 

(ii) A better appearance results from the 
following method, especially with heavy cur- 
tains. Arrange one long edge, right sides facing 
(see fig. 19a). Pin, some distance down, to 
prevent slipping. Machine and notch the 
edges to counteract dragging. 





Fig. 20.—To Prevent Lining from Showing 


Press the stitching flat as at a. Arrange on 
a roller as fig. 19d, and press turning open. 
Fig. 20 illustrates the amount of curtain 
showing on the lined sides. Use a marker and 
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Fig. 21.—Pinning the Lining in Place 


tack through the open turning. Spread whole 
curtain on table (or floor on a dust sheet). 
Lift and drop the lining in place, patting and 
smoothing lightly—not pulling—so that the 
two layers settle themselves naturally (see 
fig. 21). Pin plentifully. 

Fold over and fix the edge b to correspond 
with width at a. Fold in lining and tack evenly, 





Fig. 22.—Finishing Hem at 'T'op 


taking stitches through all thicknesses. Press 
lightly. Fell or slip-hem, without stitches 
showing on the right side. Turn in top as 
suggested in fig. 22, or make a hem as at bottom. 
To do this, cut away the lining at the depth of 
the first turning (fig. 22 a), then fold over and 
tack this fold before making the second fold. 
Use a marker. 

(iii) An alternative way is to make inde- 
pendent hems round curtain and lining, and 
leave them free at the lower edge. When 
planning to do this, turn up, tack evenly and 
stitch before the curtain and lining are tacked 


flat together. The lining may be cut shorter 

if desired (cf. linings in some long coats). 
If possible, hang lined curtains a day or two, for 

materials to drop, before making bottom hems. 


Edging and Trimming Curtains 


Bindings and Facings —Fig. 24a and 6 show 
bias binding used to edge and trim light- 
weight curtains by introducing definite lines 
of a contrasting shade. Fig. 26a has similar 
binding attached to the valance as a facing. 
These curtains have a buff ground with blue 
pattern, which the facing matches. ‘The cur- 
tain edges could be edged in the same way as 
the valance. 

When applying facings (as fig. 23 @), fold and 
press the turning (a) before fixing (6) or stitching 
(c). Note that pins are best put into crossway 
material fc llowing the direction of the selvedge 
threads (see arrow). These do not stretch. 
Fig. 23 5 indicates at arrow the position in which 
the turnings should be laid, flatly, between the 
left 1st finger and thumb before attempting to 
turn the facing to the right side. A crisp edge 
at d is important, but if the parts are arranged 
just as at y, first, the edge e falls into place 
perfectly. Fancy galloons can be used to edge 
curtains, and many braids and silk edge 
trimmings are sold. Fancy braids and appliqué 
trimmings should be sewn on before lining the 
curtain. 

A shaped facing, introducing a second shade 





Fig. 23.—How to Arrange a Facing 
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Custaur 


(2) (b) 


Fig. 24.—Suggestions for Shaped Facings 


or another fabric, gives scope for unique cur- 
tains, if designs are artistic and work is ac- 
curate and neat. Prepare corners and curves 
as in fig. 24a and 6. ‘Tack with great care 
not to stretch, and stitch, or hem invisibly, on 
the inside edges, before lining the curtain. 





Fig. 25.—Some Hoop Rings for Heavy Curtains 


Valances 


Fig. 26 @ shows a valance gathered. Valances 
may also be pleated, as in fig. 26 b and c, and 
in a number of other ways. A frill (fig. 26 a) 
scalloped and bound (using the attachment 
on p. 198) makes a pretty heading for a young 
girl's room, using a plain binding on cretonne, 
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or two plain materials in dainty colours of 
contrasting shade. It is usual to allow three 
times the length of the valance-board for 
pleated valances. 

Fig. 26¢ shows that each pleat has three 
layers. The gathered valance in fig. 14 has 
twice the width of the pair of curtains. These 
are cut with the selvedge running down. Unless 
the curtains are lined, valances need not be. 
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Fig. 27.—Formal Pelmets 


Styles of Pelmets 


An excellent example of carefully planned 
and well executed pelmet and curtains is 
seen in plate facing p. 208. The result is 
stately and dignified. The plain oak panelling 
and carved moulding suggest the main shade 
for the curtaining, and the additional delicate 
flecks of colouring have been picked up and 
intensified in the embroidery. 

If a quantity of embroidery and expensive 
materials are involved, it is wise to plan very 
definitely and clearly, lest, after work and 
money are expended, the result be disappoint- 
ing because some important feature or cir- 
cumstance was not taken into consideration. 

The main lines of furniture may be repeated 
in pelmets. Fig. 27 @ would suit a square room 





Fig. 26 —(a) Gathered Valance; (b and c) Pleated Valances 
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with furniture of straight and severe design. 
Fig. 276 is business-like and formal, but the 
curve softens the effect. The downward slant, 
sideways, is unusual, but broadens the ap- 
pearance. Fig. 28a and b have flowing lines, 
the lower one intensified by facings or pipings. 
Compare with fig. 27a,b, which are more 
‘masculine’, Any of these can be trimmed 





Fig. 28.—Formal Pelmets 


with braid, appliqué motifs, bound, fringed or 
bead edged as required. Highly decorative 
pelmets as fig. 29 can be planned to suit special 
requirements. In brief, the main point is for 
the maker to decide what effect she wants to 
achieve; cut patterns in stiff brown paper; test 
their appearance im position over the windows; 
and modify and alter till she entirely approves. 


Making Pelmets 


A flat, unwrinkled surface is to be aimed at, 
so a firm interlining is needed. A stout make 
of tailors’ linen is useful, the selvedge running 
the way of the valance-board. 
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Fig. 29.—Suitable for a High Wide Window 


Having made and tested the pattern, cut 
4 inch off all edges accurately. Pin pattern to 
linen (two thicknesses if pelmet material is 
heavy) to keep it perfectly flat while stitching 
by machine, outside the pattern edge—very 
exactly. Cut close to the machining, which 
keeps the linen from giving and stretching, 
especially on curves (see x, fig. 30, where a 
second stitching gives extra firmness). Lay on 
to material and cut this with 4 inch to ? inch 
turning. Place wrong side up, lay linen in 
place and pin and tack, as in fig. 30 ata. Fold 
over all corners b, as explained on p. 185, 
fig. 23. Notch the turnings of inner curves c, 
to allow material to set flatly, while the tiny 
pleats d, which form on convex curves, should 
be nipped out so that the cuts set, edge to edge, 
as at e. Tack the turnings near the edge /f. 
Make sure nothing drags or puckers anywhere 
on the right side, then catch-stitch g all round 
on to the linen—no stitches showing through. 
Line in the pelmet, as h, keeping the lining 
taut and about } inch away from the edge 
everywhere. 





Fig. 30.—Processes in Making Pelmet 
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Washable Pelmet 


Fig. 31 shows pelmet and curtains of light- 
weight, washable cotton material. The pelmet 
is cut selvedge-way down. Note that a small 
join in the narrow centre has been planned to 
be inconspicuous; also, very little light is kept 
out. A removable interlining is made—two 
layers of linen—stitched as before, but machined 
again x inch in from the edge for stability. 
Pelmet material and lining are alike. Place right 
sides facing, and machine to pattern, round 
all edges except the top. Press machining flat, 
then open on a roller before turning right side 
out. Slip in the interlining and fold in the top 
edges and stitch, so that the interlining can be 
slipped in and out when the pelmet is washed. 
Tie-backs are made of the same material as the 
curtains, and shaped to conform with pelmet. 
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Curtain Bands and Tie-backs 


These give scope for a great deal of indi- 
viduality and originality. Plain, untrimmed 
curtains can be rendered full of interest by a 
tie-back of large wooden beads in several 
colours, a band of stiff reversible or plaited 
ribbons, striped or patterned tie-backs neatly 
shaped and bound, or a band made gay with 
bold embroidery. Patterned curtains require 
plain tie-back or bands of the same matertal 
edged or bound. Formal curtains demand 
simplicity and severity in their tie-backs. 

Shaped tie-backs should be cut, interlined, and 
lined as method described for making pelmets. 
An example, shaped to correspond with the pel- 
met, is shown in fig. 31. The ends are folded 
and neatly sewn over large rings. In plate facing 
p. 208, rich silk cord and tassels are appropriate. 





Fig 31 —Plain Pelmet and Curtains 
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SHORT CURTAINS 


It is, of course, possible to buy net and lace 
for short curtains by the yard, with slots or 
loops already made for hanging. But most 
women prefer to make their own curtains to 
harmonize with the general scheme of deco- 
ration. These curtains may be quite simple, 
merely cut from lengths of plain white or 
coloured net, or from fancy nets; or they may 
be more elaborate, finished with edgings or 
insertions or gathered on to straight lace 
bands. 


Hems 


The type of hem depends on the choice of 
material, In some materials wide hems look 
clumsy; in others they give a decorative effect. 

In net, the bottom hem is usually from 
2 to 3 inches deep, giving the effect of a border 
along the bottom. For narrow casement 
windows, net curtains can be made very charm- 
ing by running in two 4-inch tucks, nicely 
spaced, above the hem. Down the sides, 





Fig 32.—Crochet Rings 


where hems are needed, these should be made 
as nafrow as possible. Bound edges are neat, 
but involve extra labour which is only justified 
if a decorative bias binding in a contrasting 
colour is to be used. 


Methods of Hanging 


This is the main problem with all short cur- 
tains. If they are to be pulled back and forth, 
rings are most convenient; otherwise, use the 
plain or frilled slot to fit rod, as described in 
figs. 12, 15 and 16. 


Hand-made Rings—Bone rings may break 
in washing, and metal ones rust. But washable 
light or heavyweight rings can be made using 
anything which will wash well, from crochet 





Fig. 33.—Loop-stitch Ring 


cotton to macramé twine. Crochet rings (fig. 32) 
are made as follows: 

Work chain to length which will slip easily 
over the rod when joined into a ring. Then 
work double crochet round the ring itself, 
packing stitches as closely as possible. To 
complete, hook into the edge of the first chain 
and cut thread, leaving a length sufficient for 





Fig. 34.—Crochet Heading with Loops 


sewing on the ring, and draw end through the 
stitch on hook. Threads which are too heavy 
for sewing purposes should be pulled through 
two or three of the crochet loops and cut off 
short. 
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Loop-stitch Rings, made with needle and 
thread, are worked as shown in fig. 33. Wind 
five to nine strands round an object somewhat 
larger in circumference than the rod, then 
work loop-stitches over the strands, dropping 
the eye through the ring. Keep stitches close 
together. When nearing the end, work over 
the commencing threads with a few stitches. 
Leave an end for sewing on. 


Crochet Heading and Loops Combined 


A quick and neat way, suitable for light 
fabrics, is shown in fig. 34, fastening down the 
top hem with a narrow picot edge, combined 
with loops for hanging. Use steel crochet hook 
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Fig. 35.—Curtain gathered into Heading 


and heavy crochet cotton or macramé thread. 
Fold down and tack hem. Work crochet on 
wrong side, Start at right-hand edge by draw- 
ing loop through material under the hem, 
crochet 19 chain, fasten back into 4th chain to 
complete ring, make 2 chain, and fasten into 
and chain for picot, keeping 2nd loop on the 
needle and drawing through thread as for 
treble. Make 1 double crochet with long loop 
from under hem, 6 chain, fasten back into 2nd 
for picot as above, make 2 chain and repeat 
double crochet through material. A ring 1s 
worked on every third picot. If fine thread is 
used, then strong rings can be made by using 
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method described above (fig. 33) for rings. 
Be careful that the rings are large enough to 
slip easily over rod. If desired, the simple picot 
edge can be continued all round the curtain. 

Second Method.—For net curtains which are 
stretched between two rods, a simple and 
effective method is to double crochet all along 
the top, turn, “ make 12 chain, double crochet 
into next four stitches, and repeat from * to 
end of row. The rod is slipped through the 
chain loops, top and bottom, with very pretty 
effect. 


Edgings and Insertions 


By using the hemmer on the sewing machine, 
the hem can be made and edging stitched on 
in one operation. Lay the edging over the 
folded hem, keeping it parallel and straight. 
Be careful to mitre neatly when turning 
corners (see fig. 28, p. 238). 

The same method can be used when letting 
in insertions either down or across. 
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Fig. 36 —Method of Gathering Curtain 


Gathering into Heading —Yigs. 36 @ and 6 
show the neatest way of doing this. Make a 
narrow hem along the top, gather with a catch- 
stitch, in strong single or double thread, as in 
a. When drawn up, small points result which 
are over-sewn to the heading. 
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LOOSE COVERS 


Careful measurements must be taken before 
the material is purchased to make sure that 
sufficient is bought to cut out all the parts, 
including bias bindings for piping, allowance for 
turnings and shrinkage, and a comfortable set 
without strain. Decide whether the covers are 
to be finished with hidden turnings, as in 
fig. 37, frills (fig. 38) or pleats (fig. 39). Ample 
material must be allowed for depth of frill, 
including hem and fullness. 

Next consider if box cushions or others are 
to be covered to match, and measure these 
carefully. 





Fig 37—Covers with Turnings turned under 


Measuring Chairs and Settees (fig. 40) 


Measure from bottom front edge of chair a—b, 
up and across the seat b-c (where the loop 
indicates 10 inches for a 5-inch tuck-in), up 
back of chair to d, and down the back d-e. 
Write down this length, and add extra for 
turnings and joins at a, b, and d, probably 





Fig. 38.—Cover with Frilled Valance 
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FOR FURNITURE 


5 inches, unless a concealed bottom turning is 
wanted, in which case extra allowance for all 
turnings should be 12 inches. 





Fig. 39.-—Loose Cover with Pleated Valance 


Sides—Measure at longest part, i. f-g, 
and add allowance for turnings or concealed 
hem. Measure inside of arm at longest point, 
h-i plus § inches for tuck-in. The arm facings, 
h-i-k, will probably cut out of a width without 
extra allowance. 

Frills or Pleats—Measure around bottom 
edge of chair, and for frills double this measure- 
ment; for pleats treble it, For depth of pleat 
measure from /-m (just clearing floor), and add 
2 inches allowance for bottom hem and turning. 





Li w/t 
Fig. 40.—To Measure Chair for Loose Covers 
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Fig. 41.—Making Paper Pattern 


To reckon out the quantity of frilling or 
pleating required, reckon how many depths a 
yard of 36 inches will cut, i.e. if you need 
g inches for depth of frill, a yard will cut into 
four. In 36-inch wide material 1 yard will give 
you 4 yards of frilling; 45-inch wide material, 
5 yards of frilling; and 52-inch wide material, 
6 yards of frilling. 

Pipings—For covering a chair only, allow 
4 yard from which to cut bias bindings. For 
two chairs }? yard; for chairs and settee (in 
52-inch material) 1 yard is ample; with box 
cushions, 1} yards. 





Fig. 42.—Fitting the Cover 


Working Tools and Materials 


When purchasing material, see that you also 
have everything else needed for making and 
finishing off the covers. A pair of large tailor- 
ing shears are useful for cutting out, and a 
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small pair of scissors for general use. A box 
of long and strong steel pins; a flat piece of 
dressmakers’ chalk; some large sheets of strong 
brown paper for cutting patterns; a sufficient 
number of reels of sewing cotton or fine linen 
thread; a large reel of tacking cotton; sufficient 
yards of piping cord; and any tapes and fasten- 
ings that may be needed. 


Making Patterns and Cutting Out 


The material can either be cut on the chair 
or settee itself, or from patterns. 

Paper Patterns —These often ensure greater 
accuracy and economy in cutting. Cut pattern 
for one side only. Pin the paper as shown in 
fig. 41 up the sides and back of the chair or 
settee. Note how at a the paper is turned up 
at the bottom edge to allow for ample turnings. 
Take a soft lead pencil and draw round the 
outline of the furniture on to the paper, keeping 
the paper flat with the left hand. Make marks 
to indicate the turn of the arm (as at 5) and 
other special features. Make similar patterns 
for front and arm facings. The pattern for the 
inside, back, seat and side will be larger, to 
allow for padding and springs. Before paper 
is removed, write names of parts, such as 
“top” or “ bottom ”, “ front” and “ back ”, 
so as to identify them 
quickly later. Remove 


and cut away the — 
spare paper round Paihia 
markings, leaving } (v 

inch for turnings. Uy at /, 


Patterns for Diffi- 
cult Shapes.—))ifficult 
shapes, such as end of } 
settee (fig. 43) and 
chair (fig. 44), need 
careful treatment, and f 
if patterns are to be f 
cut first, it is better 
to mould these in a 
coarse cheap leno 
muslin than in paper 5) 
which is too stiff to set Fig. 43.— Difficult S_ttee End 


Cutting Out.—Spread out material and lay 
patterns on to it in the most economical way, 
being careful that the pattern or texture of the 
material runs in the same direction all the time. 
Where two separate side pieces are needed, 
reverse pattern to cut the second side. To cut 
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seat and back from half-pattern, fold material 
in two and lay the centre line along the fold. 

Joining Material—tIn_ patterned fabrics, 
special attention must be made to the matching 
of the pattern, and if this is done, a join will 
scarcely show. Make joins first, before cutting 
out. Plain fabrics can be cut out first and then 
joined. 

For settees such as fig. 41 joins can be made 
decorative by letting in a piping cord down the 
centre ¢. 

Cutting Out on Furniture-—A very simple 
method is to unwind the bale of material in 
front of (say) the chair. Fold double, down 
middle of pattern, and carry the end over the 
back of the chair to the bottom edge. Pin 
with fold in exact centre and with allowance 
for turnings or tuck-under hem. Smooth 
material up to the top edge of the chair, and 
pin to shape; carry down inside of back and 
tuck in 10 inches; bring across seat, and again 
pin up a 4-inch turning along the front edge of 
seat. Carry down and cut off along bottom 
edge with same allowance for turnings as at 
back. Trim off superfluous material along top 
edge and at sides (if any), after allowing 5-inch 
tuck-in at side of seat. 





Fig. 44.—A Difficult Shape to Cover 


Now pin material up outside of arm, with 
allowance for turnings at bottom as before. 
Cut along edge of arm with }-inch allowance 
for turnings. Treat inside arm in the same way 
with §5-inch tuck-in. Next cut your arm facings 
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with }-inch turnings each side, and pin neatly 
to inside and outside arm pieces. 

The cover is now cut out with both sides 
alike, and fitted, ready for sewing. 

Note.—If material is cut out and fitted on 
chair with the wrong side out, there will be 
no need to reverse the turnings when material 
is removed. 





Fig. 45.—How to let in a Piping 


Pipings 

Piping cords give a neat and professional 
finish. They can be either made of the same 
material as the chair cover, cut on the bias, 
or in material of contrasting colour, giving a 
decorative and individual effect. 

Cut and join crossway strips as shown on 
p. 131. Fig. 45 @ shows piping cord being run 
into crossway strip. The needle must be forced 
up close under the cord to give a neat result. 
It is quickest to run this by hand with match- 
ing thread. Fig. 45 shows prepared piping 
being tacked on to the right side of the piece 
to be trimmed. Note that the running must lie 
exactly at the level where it is intended to 
stitch—see arrow. If tacked with self-colour, 
not too far from the running, these stitches may 
remain in and will help to keep the turnings 
flat when the cover is finished. In fig. 45 ¢ the 
second piece is tacked in place with its right side 
facing that of the first. Tack, then machine 
stitch as close to the piping as possible, with- 
out catching its edge. Trim rough edges neatly 
and over-sew. 

When setting a piping round the edges of a 
loose cover, the amateur will be wise not to 
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unpin the fitted cover completely, but to set 
in the piping, bit by bit, as she goes along. 


Openings in Covers 


Unless a chair narrows towards the top—as 
in fig. 42, where the cover can be pulled on 
and off in one piece—side or back vents will 
be needed. 

After fitting, and before making all the joins, 
decide which will be the most convenient and 
least conspicuous position for the opening. It 
may be down the centre of the back as in 
fig. 46, or in the form of a flap under a rolled 
back or arm, as in fig. 47, or under a scroll 





Fig. 46.—Back Vent in Loose Cover 


arm as in fig. 37. Make the opening as small 
as needed to put on the cover with ease. 

To make a vent, a projecting wrap is joined 
to the underside of the opening and the upper 
edge is neatly faced with matching material or 
tape for placket (see p. 129), and fastened with 
strong press studs. (N.B.—Strong wide tape 
with large press studs ready set in can be 
purchased and used for this purpose.) 


Finish of Bottom Edge 

Frills (fig. 38).—Join pieces, make bottom 
hems, and gather evenly one } inch from top 
edge. Distribute fullness evenly, and tack 
along turned up bottom edge of loose cover. 
If piping cord is inserted here, sew piping cord 
to frill before attaching to loose cover. 

Pleats (fig. 39).—Join and hem material as 
above, and then set neatly into pleats or box 
pleats of the desired width. Stitch to bottom 
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Fig. 47.—Flap made to fasten under Scroll 


edge of loose cover with or without piping 
cord. 

Tuck-in Hem (fig. 48).—This gives a neat 
appearance, more like that of an upholstered 
chair than one with a loose cover. Fig. 48 
shows how a slot hem is made along the bottom 
edge, and the material cut out and turned in 
neatly round the legs of the chair. Run tapes 
through the hems, and tie tightly and neatly 
under the chair. With this kind of finish, 
fancy cords may be used along the joins instead 
of piping, giving the chair or settee a very 
“finished ” appearance. 


Box Cushions 


These are made of twe pieces of material 
and strips for round the sides. The joins 





Fig. 48.—Cover with Hems to fasten under Char, a» in fig. 37 
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are finished with piping cords (to look pro- 
fessional). Decorative effects may be obtained 
by gathering or pleating the edge strips before 
setting these in (figs. 38, 39). Round cushions 
(fig. 50) are made in the same way, with circular 
pieces top and bottom. For tub chairs, cushions 
are semi-circular with straight front edges. 


Chair and Settee Backs 


These are often made in the same material 
as the loose covers (with plain hems, so that 
they hardly show) for chairs likely to be soiled 
by greasy heads. They can be frequently 
washed, making it unnecessary to take off the 
whole cover. On leather and upholstered 
furniture, they are exceedingly useful and can 
be very decorative too. 

They should always be cut carefully, fitted 
and piped like a loose cover, sitting snugly 
over the portion they protect (fig. 37). Plain 
coloured heavy linens are neatest, and lend 
themselves more effectively to trimming. <A 
simple hem-stitched hem along the front is 
usually sufficient, a line of drawn-thread work 
makes a more elaborate finish; or inspiration 
for embroidery edges and insets can be found 
in the Embroidery Section at the beginning of 
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Cushions 


Apart from: the decorative aspect of cushions, 
there is quite a considerable amount of practical 
workmanship involved in their making. There 
should always be an inner case to every cushion, 
to contain the filling. The outer case can then 
be safely removed for washing and cleaning 
when necessary. Various fillings are sold, and 
on these depends the type of case needed. 

For a feather filling a special feather-proof 
tick should be used, or a very closely woven 
material such as balloon fabric, and waxed 
on the inside. For the other fillings—down, 
kapok down, and mill puff—which do not 
work their way through, any soft fabric of 
durable quality is suitable. 

Shapes —The shape of the cushion must be 
carefully carried out when making the inner 
case as well as the outer. Square and oblong 
cushions present no difficulty beyond the cor- 
rect measurement. A box cushion either square 
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this book. Do the handwork first before making 
up the chair backs. 


Humpties or Floor Cushions 


Two simple methods for covering these are 
described below: 

(i) With Squares —The humpty in the Colour 
Plate facing p. 200 is made from two squares 
of material measured from the middle of the 
humpty over the top to the middle on the 
other side. Stitch up three sides as for a pillow, 
insert the humpty and sew up fourth side. The 
corners may be gathered up with strong linen 
thread, and pulled up tight to make ears. Tuck 
in corners for rosette. Lay cord round the 
join, with loops round each “ear” to hide 
gathers. Finish with knot and fringed ends. 

(ii) Circular Method—Use two circular 
pieces, measured in the same way as above for 
diameter. Gather the bottom piece around the 
edge with strong thread, slip over humpty, and 
pull up tight round centre. Treat upper piece 
in the same way, but turn in the edge while 
gathering, for neatness. Put over humpty and 
pull up in the same way to cover up rough edge 
of bottom piece. Distribute gathers evenly. 
Sew together all round and finish with cord. 


ACCESSORIES 


(fig. 57) or round (fig. 50) must be made as 
described on p. 215. ‘Triangular or wedge 
shapes may be made either with the top and 
end surfaces meeting, or box shape. Bolster 
cushions need the required width of material 
to give the desired circumference, and the ends 
should consist of round pieces as fig. 51— 
not simply gathered in ends. 


Cushion Covers 


There is so much variety in the styles and 
trimmings of these that it would be senseless 
to describe one or the other. But apart from 
the decorative aspect the cushion cover must be 
correctly cut and neatly finished. Piped edges 
(using cross-cut material) always look pro- 
fessional. Cords or fancy galloons may be used 
for hiding the joins, or a fancy needle-work 
stitch can make a join extremely decorative. 

When making up any case leave the opening 
through which the cushion is inserted im the 
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Fig 49 —How to Square’ the Corners of a Box Cushion 


middle of one side, carefully finishing round 
each corner before the cushion is put in. It 
is quite easy to sew up a straight opening 
invisibly with catch-stitch, but corners are 
difficult to handle after the cushion 1s inside 





Fig so —Round Cushion with Cretonne Motif Appliquéd 
(K 403 ) 
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Box Ends.—These can be achieved without 
insetting a strip all round by the following 
method, Stitch the top and bottom squares 
together nearly all round, as in fig 49 Tack 
off the corner as at a, stitch 1t as at 5, and cut 
it off 4 inch from the stitching. Treat the four 
corners in this way, and press open the seams 
and turn on to the right side. The result 1s 
shown 1n fig. 57. 


Divan Covers and Bedspreads 


These are frequently made of the same 
material as the curtains and other loose furnish- 
ings—especially in a room where the bed 
should not be 1n evidence. 

Box-shape Divan Cover—Cut the top a 
little larger than the size of the made-up bed, 
so that it fits easily when finished, Now 
measure all the way round the edge to ascer- 
tain the length of the strip which hangs down; 
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Fig 51 —Method of Marking a Circle 
1 
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and from the top of the mattress to the floor, 
for its depth. Stitch on neatly all round so 
that the join (or joins) come at the corner. 
This cover should be lined to give it “ body ”’. 
For methods of lining, see Curtains, p. 205. 
Trim with galloon or embroidery, or as desired. 

Loose Diwan Cover.—A simple method is 
shown in fig. 55, where cretonne is used for the 
top and valance, and a straight strip of coloured 
casement cloth between the two. This is 
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Fig 52—Nightdress Case as Decorative Motif 





slightly eased on at each corner so that the 
cover can be easily taken on and off. The 
cushions and bolster cases have been made to 
match. 

Simple Bedspreads—The pattern for the 
divan cover (fig. 55) can be adapted for a bed- 
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Fig. 53.—Remnant of Tapestry worked into Table Runner 
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spread by using 48-inch width material right 
over the bed and down each side as far as the 
frill. Turn up or pipe the edges and stitch 
over the frill along each side only. This bed- 
spread may or may not be trimmed. A neat 
idea for trimming is shown in fig. 52, where 
a triangular embroidered nightdress case is 
used, and slipped in under decorative bands. 


Curtains for Corner Cupboards 


For method of making and hanging see p. 203. 
Fig. 58 shows a neat method of fastening with 
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Fig. 54.—Remnants of Cretonne worked into a Sewing Apron 
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Fig. 55.—Suggestion for Divan Cover 
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Fig. 57.~~Box Cushion with Neat Corners Fig. 58.-—Neat Finish to Corner Cupboard Curtains 
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Fig. §9.—Box Cushion with Piped Strips around Sides 


tabs and press studs, facing in opposite direc- 
tions, to prevent the falling apart of the edges 
which are often much crumpled from frequent 
handling. 


LAMP 


Lamp and candle shades of silk and other 
materials are usually gathered or stretched on 
to wire frames, which can be purchased ready 
made in a great variety of shapes and sizes. 
The choice of colour for the covering of a 
shade, its shape, the simplicity or elaboration 
of its trimmings, should be guided by the 
scheme of decoration, the furniture, and the 
purpose for which the lamp is to be used. 

Good colours for lamp shades, allowing a 
wide diffusion of light, are reds of all shades, 
including pinks, yellows, and orange. Blues, 
greens, mauves, and violet are unsatisfactory, 
though they may be used for reading lamps 
when lined with cream or white silk. 
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Sundry Articles 


Plate facing p. 192 illustrates two simple 
screens which have been brought into the 
decorative scheme by (a) appliqué motif, and 
(5) application of bands of material or ribbon in 
a contrasting colour. Another suggestion is 
offered in the colour plate facing p. 200. 

In fig. 53 is shown a remnant of tapestry 
used on the ends of a table runner. The rows 
of stitching bring the ends into harmony with 
the plain material. Wind floss embroidery 
silk on the bobbin of the sewing machine, and 
stitch with left side up. 

Sewing Apron—Fig. 54 shows remnants of 
cretonne very delightfully made up into a 
sewing or gardening apron, with the pieces 
joined together with rows of crochet in 
different coloured cottons. 


SHADES 


Preparing the Frame 


Cut bias strips of silk 1 inch wide to match 
the colour of the shade. Turn down one edge 
and wind the strips round the circular wires of 
the frame, so that they are completely covered 
and no raw edges of silk show. Fasten ends 
securely with thread. 


To Cover Frame with Gathered Silk 


Below we describe the method of dealing 
with a round frame, as shown in fig. 60. 

1. Cut silk to make a tube twice the circum- 
ference of the upper ring of the frame, and 1 
inch longer than the depth from top to bottom. 





Fig. 60.—Making a Gathered Shade 


(a) Tube of silk gathered and marked into sections. 
(d) Ruche gathered and drawn up. 


(c) Silk strip marked for running stitch. 


(6) Silk sewn to the frame ready for trimming. 
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2. Join the sides neatly and as close 
to the edges as possible, and press. 

3. Turn down a $-inch fold at the 
top and bottom edges of the tube, 
measuring again to see that the depth 
of the silk is the exact measurement 
of the frame (from top to bottom), so 
that it will be quite taut when sewn 
on (fig. 60 3). 

4. Mark off in quarters with con- 
trasting thread. Run draw threads 
along the top and bottom as close to 
the edge as possible. 

5. Draw up slightly, and pin the 
top to the upper ring of the frame, 
the section marks coinciding exactly 
with the four supporting wires of the 
frame. Gauge the gathers evenly be- 
tween each section, and sew securely 
to the silk winding round the top of 
the frame, beginning where the knot 
holds the draw thread. 

6. Gauge the gathers at the base, 
keeping the flutes of the silk perfectly 
perpendicular, and stitch as at the top, 
as in fig. 608, 

7. Trim the top of the frame with 
galloon or braid. The lower edge of 
the shade may be finished in the 
same way, or with fringe, beads, or 
petal ruching, in a contrasting shade 
of satin ribbon. 


How to Make a Petal Ruche-—Mark the 
ribbon into 2-inch sections, alternately on each 
edge (fig. 60c), and run a gathering thread in 
zig-zag lines between the dots. Draw up and 


gauge evenly as in fig. 60d. 








Fig. 6:1.—Various Types of Wire Frames 


To Cover a Shade with Stretched Silk 


More elaborate shades, such as those shown 
in fig. 61¢, d, and e, require a different 
treatment. For such shades the covering is 
cut on the bias to fit each section of the frame, 
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Fig. 62.—To Cover a Frame in Sections 
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stretched taut, and sewn down to the covered 
wires, the seams being covered with galloon 
afterwards. 

1. First wind the frame with strips of silk 
as described above. 

2. Cut a paper pattern of the sections, 
marking the approximate centre by a fold in 
the paper (fig. 62 a). 

3. Lay the paper pattern (folded) upon the 
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frame, after winding, should be lined before 
the outer covering is put on. 

1. For a round shade, measure the depth of 
the frame from the upper to lower ring and 
cut a circular lining as shown in fig. 63 a. For 
an elaborate shade, cut the paper pattern in 
sections, and cut the lining in portions, on the 
bias, as shown for the frame illustrated by 
fig. 63 ¢. 





Fig. 63.—Lining a Round Frame 
(a) Distance from upper to lower ring plus half an inch for turnings; (4) Slip-stitching the join; (c) Sewing 


the edges on the right side of the frame. 


silk as shown in fig. 62 5, allowing } inch all 
round for turnings. 

4. Pin the silk to the frame with tiny pins, 
stretching it until taut (fig. 62 c¢). 

5. Sew the silk to the covered frame as 
shown in fig. 62d. Cut off the edges as closely 
as possible, without risk of fraying, and pro- 
ceed with the next section, the edge of which 
overlaps the one sewn on. 

6. Cover the upper and lower edge of the 
shade, and the seams dividing each section, 
with braid or galloon. 


Lining a Shade 


Reading lamp shades of dark silk are usually 
lined with a thin cream or white silk, a good 
quality jap silk being most suitable. The 


2. Pin one edge of the silk (AB, fig. 63) to 
an upright support of the frame, and sew into 
position as fig. 63 d. 

3. Turn the circular edges of the silk over 
the upper and lower ring of the frame and pin. 

4. Turn in the edge marked CD (fig. 63) so 
that a neat join is made over the stitches on 
the edge AB, and slip-stitch into place, as in 
fig.63 6. Then sew round the upper and lower 
ring on the outer side of the frame, as in fig. 63 ¢. 

5. For a shade covered with gathered silk, 
a tube 1 inch longer than the depth of the 
frame, and one and a half times the circum- 
ference of the lower ring, should be made if 
the shade is finished with galloon at the top and 
base. Ifa gathered heading is required as a 
finish at the upper and lower edges, 4 inches 
should be added to the length of silk required. 


Rugmaking 


HOOKED RUGS 


In one form or another this type of rug has 
been almost universal in Europe and Asia 
since history has been recorded. But we will 
deal only with the simpler methods of making 
them—as far as possible using no apparatus, 
and the simplest of tools, and involving no 
technical instruction. 


Hookie Rug 


We will take first the so-called ‘ Hookie ” 
Rug-—as it is made in the north of Britain 
from Wales to the Shetlands. This rug is 
curiously popular among mining and fishing 
folk of our country, and is usually a purely 
“ Thrift-rug ”, that is, it is made up of old 
materials, 

It is almost certainly a heritage from the 
ancient Scandinavian settlement of the British 
Isles, and in our north country homes it is the 
winter amusement of many a thrifty housewife. 

For some years past there has been a positive 
mania in the United States and Canada for 
collecting old examples of these rugs—which 
were introduced by the early settlers—and 
very large sums have been given for interesting 
and original examples. The demand in America 
greatly exceeds the supply, despite the labours 
of the countrywomen to keep up with it. 


Methods of Working 


As to methods of working, there are two or 
three, using tools of slightly differing type, 
but all consisting of an essential piercing point 
or a hook—one to prod the yarn through the 
web of canvas, the other to draw it through 
from back to front. 

Most of these tools demand that the canvas 
web or foundation be first stretched tightly 


over a frame in order to get a perfectly taut 
surface. The yarn may be of wool—either 
manufactured or hand-spun—but it is most 
commonly of narrow strips of woollen, cotton, 
or other material torn or cut into narrow 
strips and sewn end to end into a continuous 
thread. This thread is inserted into the eye of 
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Fig. 1.—Working of Hookie Rug (1st Method) 


the prodder and pushed through from the back 
of the canvas on which the pattern is first 
drawn—and as each loop is prodded through 
it is caught and held in position with the left 
hand, while the prodder is withdrawn to make 
the next stitch alongside the first (see fig. 1). 
Loops should be from 3 to } inch deep, accord- 
ing to the thickness of the yarn, and as little 
space should be left between the loops as is 
possible. 

Another hooked method (fig. 2) requires 
that the pattern be drawn on the pile side of 
the canvas, the hook being pushed through to 
catch up loops from the ball of yarn below. 
Such rugs should have the edges worked 
through a doubled hem of the canvas. All ends 
of the yarn or strips should be pulled through 
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to the right side of the rug and trimmed off 
to the length of the pile with scissors. 


Line these Rugs 


These rugs should be lined in order that 
nothing may catch the yarn from the back, as 
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Fig. 2.—Working Hookie Rug (2nd Method) 


this might rip out the looped pile. Linings 
should be of heavy material stitched on here 
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and there to prevent it bagging or being dis- 
placed. 

The backing used in really old examples of 
hooked rugs was always a heavy linen material 
called Harden or Harn. This was later super- 
seded by Jute Packsheet, Hessian, or Burlap 
—which superseded the Harden in Scottish 
factories. A very old use for this sort of rug 
was for bedcovers—it was then worked on thick 
woollen backing. 


A Simpler Method 


A new and very much easier and more 
convenient way to make these rugs is to use a 
very heavy material called Helvellyn canvas 
as a backing. This entirely does away with 
any need for a frame, and can be done with the 
thinner qualities of rug yarn—such as Persian, 
Straight, Shetland, and various Thrums 
yarns. It is also possible to work the cut 
strips of material on this backing, and it is a 
much firmer and better foundation than the 
packsheet. It is not expensive and should 
prove very popular (see plate facing). 


LOCKER-STITCH RUGS 


By far the quickest and most economical 
method of making looped pile is that known 
as the Locker Method. It 1s of recent date, 
exceedingly simple, and can be applied to 
various yarns and foundations. 
The Locker needles are made in 
various sizes to be used in fine 
sampler canvas, Helvellyn canvas, 
or a special sixteen-mesh-to-the- 
inch rug canvas. It is not suitable 
for ordinary nine-mesh rug canvas 
unless Cable rug wool is used. 
The tool is merely a steel crochet 
hook with an eyelet in the end 
(fig. 4). 

The method of working is as follows: Having 
your design either drawn out on squared paper 
or stencilled on your canvas, wind off the yarn 
into a ball, and put the end of the thread 
through the eyelet of the Locker needle. Push 
the needle through the canvas from the back 
to the front, and draw through about a yard 
of the yarn. Now catch the thread behind the 


canvas over your left forefinger, as for crochet 
work. Hold the hook with the right hand on 
top of the hook, as in fig. 3, and push it through 
the hole of the canvas next to the one through 
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Fig 3.—Method of Working Locker Stitch 


which the yarn is drawn, and pick up off the left 
forefinger a loop of yarn. Bring this back to 
the top of the canvas. It is important that the 
hook below the canvas should be passed over the 
thread away from the worker, and back below 
the thread in the opposite direction to that used 
when crocheting, otherwise your pile will look 
like tubes instead of separate knots. 
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(a) Locker Rug in Shetland Rug Wool 


(6) Hungarian Stitch in Straight Rug Wool 
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(dq) Hooked Rag Rug on Helvellyn Canvas 


(c) Long Pile Rug in Persian Wool 
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(e) Cross Stitch Rug 


(f) Short Pile Rug in undyed White and Brown 
Sheep’s Wool 


RUG-MAKING 


RUG-MAKING 


To Lock the Loops (fig. 4). 


Continue picking up loops through each 
successive hole till you have 18 to 36 loops on 
your needle, according to the size of the canvas 
and yarn and needle; then draw the needle 
right through the whole row of loops, and you 
will see that they are firmly held in place by 
the locking thread and cannot possibly be 
withdrawn from the back. This is the great 
advantage of Locker over hooked or prodded 
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Fig. 4.—How the Loops are “ locked” 


method. The pile is also firmly and softly 
padded by the locking thread. 

If you find that there is a tendency to in- 
equality between the first loops of a second 
group and last loop of the previous one, just 
lift up the locking thread between the two 
slightly, and they will come to an equal tension. 

When you wish to turn a corner or to begin 
a new line of knots, pass the locking thread 
through to the back of the canvas and out 
again. This does not interrupt the appearance 
of an even pile of loops, and loops of another 
colour can be quite easily pulled through these 
same holes should the pattern demand it. 


Materials and Designs 


The quantity of rug yarn needed for the 
Locker rug is about 4 oz. to the square foot, 
sometimes less, according to the thickness of 
the wool. The Locker hook can be used quite 


KNOTTED 


Deep Pile Rugs 


Another method of making pile rugs is that 
of the Knotted or Tufted pile. This, of course, 
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well with strips of material instead of spun yarn; 
Axminster chenille instead of yarn may be 
used. If the latter is used, however, each loop 
must be pulled very much farther through 
than for yarn, and then pulled back to the 
ordinary tension, so that as much of the cut 
pile of the chenille remains on the top of the 
canvas as possible. 

Very many of the patterns for cross-stitch 
or Fair Isle knitting can be carried out by the 
Locker hook. When a new colour is wanted, 
just drop the one and pick up another, carry- 
ing on the first colour at the back, so long as 
no great waste of yarn is involved by long 
spaces between one set of knots and another. 
The best designs, perhaps, are those which 
give panelled effects; ‘‘ counterchange ”’ effects, 
too, showing an cqual amount of each of two 
colours, work admirably. 

Locker work on fine canvas is very much 
quicker than cross stitch, tent stitch, or gros 
point, and gives a much richer effect owing to 
the depth of the pile. Chair and stool seats, 
bags, and many other articles can be carried out 
with most excellent effect in a very rapid way 
compared with tapestry stitches; and for those 
who find sewing painful or difficult, the slight 
movements used in Locker work are very helpful. 

The best backing for Locker rugs is Iel- 
vellyn canvas, since it gives some added 
weight to all rugs which are economical of 
wool, It works best with Persian, Shetland, 
or Straight rug wools. Knitting yarns can be 
used too if 3 or 4 plies are folded together. 
For the Pasha or Turkey yarns, the best 
canvas is **‘ Locker ” canvas, with 16 meshes to 
the inch. For Cable yarns the ordinary g-holes- 
to-the-inch canvas is best. It is not essential 
that the locking thread match the loops, pro- 
vided the underwool is not of too strong a 
contrast in colour to that used in the loops. 
No frame is required for Locker work. 

It is a good plan to finish these rugs with an 
edging of double crochet. 


PILE RUGS 


makes the handsomest of all rugs, but uses far 
more wool. The one most generally known and 
used is what we will call the Deep Pile rug. 
For this, the usual canvas has g meshes to the 
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inch, and it is worked with Pasha, Turkey, or 
Kerman yarns, all of a thick quality. For pile 
rugs in Straight, Shetland, or Persian rug yarns, 
the 16-mesh-to-the-inch canvas is better. 

The method of working is as follows: 
Using a wool gauge (obtainable at most wool 
shops), wind a good length of the yarn closely 
round the gauge—insert the scissors into the 
slot in the gauge, and cut the yarn into short 
lengths. Lay your canvas on the table, with 
the end next to you, and begin knotting at the 
extreme edge. The canvas should be doubled 
over for about two inches 1n order to do with- 
out a binding later. This is harder to work 
through, but makes a much more satisfactory 
rug. Many authorities demand a 34 or 4 inch 
turn-over. 

Now take a short length of the yarn (24 to 
3 inches long) and double it; then lay the loop 
against one of the parallel threads of the 
canvas, holding it with the left hand. Take a 
large steel crochet hook or a patent rug hook in 
the right hand, put it under the thread of the 





Fig 5—Method of Knotting Deep Pile Rug 


canvas below the loop (fig. 5a), catch the 
loop and draw it under the canvas thread 
towards you (6); now push the hook forward 
again and catch up the loose ends of the wool 
(c), and draw them both together through the 
loop, pulling the ends tightly so that the loop 
closes on them lke a little collar. Repeat this 
over the whole rug, and finally trim equally 
with the scissors. Knots must be worked in 
the same direction throughout the whole rug. 

Finish edges with a border of double crochet. 


The Short Pile Rug (plate facing p. 224) 


This rug is exactly the same in its actual 
formation as the Deep Pile rug above men- 
tioned, but it differs in its method, and is 
actually sewn instead of hooked. The result is 
an immense saving of yarn, since the knots 
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are stitched in over a gauge of very much 
smaller dimensions than that used for cutting 
the loops in the Deep Pile. At the same time 
there is a splendid close pile in the rug, and it is 
of quite sufficient weight. The Deep Pile rugs 
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Fig 6—Method of Working Short Pile Rug 





tend to be too heavy for their purpose, and are 
very expensive to make. 

For this rug a narrow metal gauge is needed; 
one of the narrow steel footrules does very 
well, or one of the metal strips used to bind 
fruit-cases, about 4 to # of an inch wide. 


Method of Working 


Use a small packing needle, or a rafha 
needle, and a backing of Helvellyn canvas with 
Persian, or Straight, or Shetland rug wool. 
Lay the canvas on the table with the end to- 
wards you and begin at the extreme left hand 
of the border. 


RUG-MAKING 


With the needle pointing towards you, lift 
one of the parallel threads of canvas, and draw 
the yarn through, leaving an end about ? inch 
beyond the stitch (fig.6@). Take this end and 
hold it with the left thumb below the stitch, 
throwing the loose yarn in the needle away 
from you from left to right, as in fig. 6b. 
Now push the needle under the same thread of 
canvas, away from you, and pull it tightly 
towards you. You now have the two ends of 
the knot collared as in the Long Pile method. 

Next take your gauge and lay it parallel 
beneath the stitch, and wrap the yarn in your 
needle once over and back, beneath the gauge, 
then pick up the next parallel thread of the 
canvas (fig. 6c) as before, forming a row of 
tassels wrapped round the gauge, changing 
the colour of the knots as the pattern suggests 
(fig. 6d). When the gauge is full, it can be 
pushed along to take more loops, and those 
that are cast off can be cut with the scissors. 

Very good effects can be achieved by making 
a pattern in cut loops with a background left 
uncut, or vice versa. 

Finish the edges with a border of double 
crochet. 

Alternative Method (fig. 7)—To make 
another knot for Short Pile stitch where canvas 
is closely woven, pick up a vertical or warp 
thread by passing the needle beneath it from 
right to left; leave about 1 inch of yarn behind 
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the thread of canvas, and hold down this end 
vertically towards you. Pass the needle over it 
from left to right, and pick up the horizontal 
or weft thread immediately beneath the first 
stitch; then pass over the next warp thread 
and pick up another stitch on the third warp 





Fig. 7.—Short Pile Rug (2nd Method) 


thread and repeat the stitch, leaving a loop of 
slack yarn between the two stitches. Repeat 
this from left to right across the canvas, and 
then cut each loose loop with the scissors. 

The end of the little finger can be used as a 
gauge for the loops. The next row must be 
worked above the first, and the knotted stitches 
must be made on the alternate warp threads 
from those used in the first row of knots. This 
is a very economical stitch—about two inches 
or less wool is needed for each knot. 


EMBROIDERED RUGS 


So large a variety of stitches can be used 
for embroidered rugs that it is almost im- 
possible to illustrate all; practically any of 
the shorter Tapestry stitches (see p. 228) can 
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Fig. 8.—Cross Stitch 


be used, so long as they are short and com- 
pact and will not rub up with wear. The 
main objection to such rugs heretofore has 
been lack of solidity and weight. This, however, 
has been quite overcome by the new canvas 
known as Helvellyn, and it is admirable as a 
foundation for all the following varieties of 
stitches. 

Cross Stitch —Take a diagonal stitch from 
left up to the right, passing over two threads 
of canvas each way, passing the needle verti- 
cally downwards beneath the canvas between 
each stitch (fig. 8). Complete the cross by 
returning with a row of diagonals from right 
to left downwards across the first row. The 
whole fabric of the rug must be worked in the 
same alternate direction. 

Tent Stitch or Half Cross Stitch (fig. 9).— 
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This is worked exactly as in fig. 8, and a 
soft thick thread is laid beneath the diagonal 
stitches as packing, but the crossing is only 
in one direction. 

Straight Gobelin Stitch —This is a vertical 
stitch taken over two parallel threads of canvas, 
a stitch being between each warp thread of the 
canvas. This gives a beautiful ribbed or corded 
surface to the rug (fig. 10). 

Hungarian Stitches—These are admirable 
for designs which give gently shaded effects, 
and on Helvellyn canvas they can be used for 
chair and stool seats as well as rugs. With 
Persian or Straight wools they can also be 
brushed up to give a softening nap to the 
finished work, 

There are several grounding stitches known 
as Hungarian, but for rugs it is best not to use 
diagonal stitches, Fig. 11 @ 1s a vertical stitch, 
crossing two threads of canvas, each stitch 
one thread apart, but the second stitch 
must commence 
opposite the 
middle of the first 
one, This gives a 
smooth brickwork 
effect, It is most 
economical to sew 
these in a diagonal 
direction across the 
canvas. 

In fig. 11 b we 
have an alternate 
long and_ short 
stitch, the first 
passing over four 
threads of canvas, 
and the second 
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Fig. 10.—Straight Gobelin Stitch 


over two threads, or over one thread and two 
threads alternately. 

Fig. 11 ¢ is very similar to the last, but shows 
the effect of alternate threads of colour form- 
ing small diapered crosses. This should be 
worked in rows of alternating long and short 
stitches, and is good as a ground filling for 
panelled designs. 

Knitting Stitch —This is sometimes called 
Sumac or Kelim Stitch. It gives a surface 
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Fig. 11.—Examples of Hungarian Stitch 


RUG-MAKING 


effect like those of various traditional woven 
rugs, where one thread is alternately laced in 
between the weft threads. 

The stitch is simple, being merely a long 
diagonal stitch passing over one horizontal or 
weft thread—from left upward to the right, 
and over two vertical warp threads. A second 
row is taken, returning from right to left of the 
line with the stitch sloping in the opposite 
direction (fig. 12). This is a very beautiful 
stitch, and especially suits formal, geometric 
designs. 

Chain Stitch (fig. 13) can be used as an 
alternative to knitting stitch, but is not so 
compact and even when 
finished. This stitch 
is so well known that 
no description seems 
needful. It must, of 
course, be — spaced 
according to the thick- 
ness of the thread used. 

All stitched rugs 
must be either blanket 
stitched or crocheted 
over the edges, though 
two or three rows of 
Axminster Chenille can 
be hemmed round as a 
substitute, and give a 
pretty furry effect as a 
border, 
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Fig. 12. 
Knitting Stitch 


Chenille Rugs 


The chenille can be 
bought from carpet factories by weight, and 
the better qualities make admirable rugs by 
merely hemming down the woven backbone of 
the chenille on to the canvas. It is important 
with chenille rugs that a very substantial 
backing be used, and the chenille should be 
hemmed on in the direction of the warp or 
weft of the canvas, and not 
diagonally, otherwise the canvas 
will not lie flat. Ends of 
chenille should be frayed clear 
of wool and firmly fastened off. 


Needle-woven Rugs 


This method is generally used 
merely to ornament the fabric 
of the rug, leaving the main 
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Fig. 13.~Chain Stitch 


surface of the material exposed. The decora- 
tion is usually in bands, as borders to the 
material, though it is quite possible to with- 
draw by degrees the whole weft of the canvas 
and substitute coloured blocks of weaving or 
darning done with the needle. 

For beginners who are apt to find needle- 
weaving in wool difficult, it is advisable to 
experiment first by making rugs on jute canvas 
with the designs woven in with coloured jute 
thread. For this, either Helvellyn or Langshaw 
or Patterdale canvases are best, as they have 
been specially made for this purpose, and for 
threads the Old Glamis needlecraft yarn is 
best. After the worker has overcome the initial 
difficulties, wool or other yarn can be used, but 
the jute yarn is stimulating because it works up 
quickly and encourages the beginner by its 
quick and effective result. 


Method of Working 


Begin by withdrawing from the end of your 
material the weft threads for about 3 to 4 
inches, leaving enough material at the extreme 
end of the rug to make into a fringe. Withdraw 
the threads right from selvedge to selvedge. 
Now take your jute yarn in a medium-sized 
packing needle, and lay the loose end of the 
yarn against one of the “units” of the warp 





Fig. 14.—How to Attach the Chenille 
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thread exposed, and darn back and forwards, 
picking up at least two warp units at each 
stitch. Darn over two, three, four, or as many 
as twelve warp units if you like, till you have 
three or four turns of thread at either end of 
your darn (fig. 15). 

Then pick up, or cast off, one stitch at either 
end of your darn, and pass back and forwards 
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Fig. 15.—Needle-weaving 


again till this second “step ” of the block is 


tant that only small holes be left between each 
block of colour, or people will trip on it when 
the rug is on the floor. 

It is best to plan out such designs as blocks 
of colour on squared paper, seeing that each 
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block dovetails exactly into its neighbour. 
Ends of thread must be neatly run down into 
the weaving already done, both to commence 
and finish off. This work must be absolutely 
the same on both sides. 

It is best to alternate light and darker blocks 
of colour in needle-weaving, and to alternate 
narrow blocks with wider ones. A little ex- 
perience will soon teach 
workers how to plan 
out such patterns. For 
rugs it is important to 
have a good many broad 
solid blocks of colour. 

A pretty finish to the 
bands of needle-weaving 
is made by a row of 
cross stitches along either 
side, spacing the stitches 
wide apart so that 
another cross is formed 
on the back of the rug, 
which must not, in this 
case, be called the wrong side. 

This method of decorating rugs with bands 
of needle-weaving makes a good preliminary 
to the working of the Ullswater rug, which is 
a rug woven without a loom or any apparatus 
but fingers, a needle, and two spans of wood. 
But as this is really a woven rug and not needle- 
work it is not dealt with here. 


SUITABLE WOOLS AND APPROX. QUANTITIES per Sq. Ft. 
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Type of Rug Persian Straight Turkey | Cable Thrume 
Locker 4 02, 4 OZ. 4 OZ. 4 OZ. | Not 4 OZ. 
suitable 
Deep Knotted Pile .. | 140z. | 12 0z. | 16072, 16 oz. Not I2 OZ. 
suitable 
Short Pile 10 OZ. 6 oz. 8 oz. IO OZ. Not 6 OZ. 
suitable 
Embroidered 4 OZ, 4 OZ. 4 OZ. Not 4 OZ. 
suitable, | 
frays 
too much a 
| 
Hookie .. |) Quantity entirely according to rug strips used. 
Chenille ae es | 6 oz., 7 oz., according to pile. 


Needle-woven 


About 4 oz. in most instances. 








Fig 1 —toring Linen 


House Linens 


In order to get the best value out of bed, 
table, and other household linen, it is important 
to store it so that it keeps dry, uncreased, and 
free from dust, and can be put away easily and 
neatly. Each article of household linen should 
have the same amount of use as its fellow, so 
that “sets” wear equally. Equal usage is 
ensured by putting all linen, returned from the 
laundry, at the bottom of the pile, and taking 
fresh linen from the top. 


Covers for Linen 


The illustration at the head of this page 
shows linen neatly put away on shelves with 
dust covers. These can be made in the follow- 
ing ways: 

(i) Under and Over—Measure the width 
of the shelf and its depth. Use unbleached 
calico or other suitable cotton material, and 
cut as wide as the shelf plus turnings, and 
about three times the depth. Hem the sides 
and make hems at each end, one turned on 
the wrong side and the other on the right side. 
A lace edging improves the appearance. Lay 
the cover on the shelf with the lace along the 
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edge, as above. Set the linen on the cover, 
and bring the cover over from behind with the 
second lace edge to the front. 

(1) Sempler Method.—Lay firm white paper 
on the shelf, with a margin standing up at the 
back and two sides. Use a piece of white 
madapollam, half as long again as the depth 
of the shelf, and as wide as the shelf, with 
allowance for hems. Fix one end to the front 
edge of the shelf with drawing pins. This 
cover is passed up and back over the contents 
of the shelf, and hangs down while things are 
being put in or taken out (see fig. 2). 





Fig 2—Linen Cover for Shelf 
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For Chest of Drawers—Similar covers can 
be made for the interior of the drawers—either 
to line the whole drawer, or to fold back over 
the top as fig. 3. 








Fig 4.—(a) Useful strap with Pocket (4) How to make it 


Linen Bands 


It is more convenient to use strong straps 
with buckles than to have to tie and untie tapes 
or ribbons every time the linen is put away or 
taken out. In fig. 1 the straps are faced on the 
one side with satin ribbon, with bows tied on to 
each strap so that they can be easily slipped to 
the front of the bundle. In fig. 4,a wide band 
is shown with a pocket which is practical for 
heavy bundles. Band and pocket are made of 
huckaback bound with bias binding; 4 inches 
is a convenient width. ‘Two pieces are cut off 
for pockets, with a bias edge on each. They 
are placed in position before the band is bound 
all round, and are useful for keeping lists of 
linen or other memoranda. Taper one end of 
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the above, and set strap and pockets in position 
before binding (fig. 4 8). 

Lifting Strap—This is useful for heavy 
bundles of linen kept in drawers. It has a 
pocket and loops at each end. Four to six 
inches is a useful width, and the length depends 
on the number of sheets or towels in the bundle 


(fig. 5). 





Tig. 5 —A Lifting Strap 


Marking Linen 


Many people have initials, monograms, or 
names on stamps or stencils to use with mark- 
ing ink. Marking ink, however, should be used 
only on the very cheapest house linen. Most 
articles call for daintier treatment. Methods 
of embroidering initials and monograms are 
dealt with on p. 55, but below we mention 
three quick methods for articles which do not 
warrant the spending of much time on em- 
broidery. 


(i) Machine-stitch Initial —The effect is clear 
and neat. Use the thickest cotton the machine 
will take; if one stitching is not enough, 
machine twice or three times, the lines of 
stitching touching. 
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Fig. 6 —Machine-stitched In:tial 
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Fig. 7.—Satin Stitch over Bought Mould 


(ii) Over Paper Moulds—Paper moulds of 
initials are often sold to form both pattern and 
padding. Fig. 7 shows the finished effect with 
satin stitch worked over the initial. Thick white 
knitting cotton carefully couched down on the 
outline of a letter also provides an excellent 
padding. 

(iii) With Bras Binding—Fig. 8 shows an 
initial formed by folded bias binding machined 
on. A difficult letter has been illustrated to 
show that the binding can be stretched to any 
shape and yet will set flat. Straight letters are 
simple; mitre the corners. 

When several people use towels in a bath- 
room or nursery, these initials make it easy to 
identify the several towels. And with edges 
bound to match the initial, the towel looks 
quite attractive. Bias-binding initials are par- 
ticularly useful on Turkish towels, which are 
often difficult to mark. 


Bed Linen—Sheets 


It is usually no more expensive to purchase 
sheets ready-made than to make them at home. 
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But, with a little ingenuity, one can convert 
a plain ready-made sheet, pillow-case, or towel 
into attractive sets to match different decorative 
schemes in the various bedrooms, by adding 
coloured bindings or hems hand-embroidered, 
or lace edgings. 

Suitable Materials and Sizes——Inexpensive 
sheets are made of cotton, longcloth or twill. 
Union (cotton and linen miature) makes a 
strong durable article. Linen is used for the 
more expensive sheets, and as in cotton, so the 
texture and quality of linens vary greatly. If 
handwork is to be put into a sheet, use a good 
quality material always. The widths and 
lengths of beds are not always the same, so be 
sure that the sheets are wide enough for an 
ample tuck in at the sides, and long enough to 





Fig. 8—Buias Binding used for Initial 


tuck in well at the bottom and completely 
cover the bolster at the top. The most usual 
sizes are: 

For double beds—24 yards by 3 yards. 

For single beds—2 yards (or 70 inches) by 
3 yards. 

It is usual to make wider hems at the top 
than at the bottom, to identify each and pre- 
vent sheets being reversed. The bottom hems 
are turned and machined on the wrong side; 
but for top sheets, the hem folds over carefully 
on a made hed it stitched on the right side. 
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Fig. 9 —Sheet, Bound and Scalloped 
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This should be carefully remembered if hem- 
stitched or decorated top sheets are being made. 


Some Decorative Hems 

Scalloped and Bound—Fig. 9 shows the 
edge scalloped and bound with bias binding to 
match furnishings of the room. For washing 
purposes, tinted linen is best. When cutting 
the scallops be careful that the middle of the 
centre scallop comes in the exact centre of the 
sheet. It should be creased to show position. 





Fig 10.—Tinted Linen Border 
(Attached by Faggot Stitch) 





Fig 11 —Tinted Border attached to Bound Edge 


Coloured Border. —Fig. 10 shows a border of 
tinted linen attached by faggot stitch (see p.137), 
added on to a very narrow hem machined on 
the sheet itself. Fig. 11 shows the top of the 
sheet bound with the coloured linen before 
attaching the border. 

Fancy Borders——Fig. 12a and b show two 
sheet tops faced with coloured linen. Method 
of drawing out scallops and preparing these is 
shown on p. 236. Make sufficient length of 
bordering before applying to the sheet. 


Pillow and Bolster Cases 


These can be made in various ways: (a) with 
plain seams at the sides and bottom, and 
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button, tape or housewife ends; or (b) with 
some form of trimming at each end; or (¢) with 
frills or extended hem all round the four sides 
of the pillow. 

Material and Sizes.—Pillow-case materials 
are usually less heavy than the materials used 
for sheets, both in cotton and linen. Circular 
casing for bolster cases is convenient, and can 
be bought in two widths—45§ and 54 inches in 
both linen and cotton. The standard size for 
pillow-cases is 20 by 30 inches for small oblong 
pillows; 27 or 30 inches square for large 
pillows. But the size of pillows often varies, 
and it is well to measure the actual pillow before 
starting work. 





Fig. 12 —Fancy Borders 


Plan how your material can be cut to the 
best advantage. Both linen and cotton sheeting 
for pillow-cases can be bought in various 
widths, and the width which cuts with the 
least waste should be purchased. 


Methods of Fastening 


There are three different methods of fastening: 

(i) The housewife method, without buttons 
or tapes; 

(11) Concealed tape fastening; 

(iii) Button and buttonhole fastening. 

(i) Housewife Pillow-slip—With this form of 
cover, the pillow is slipped into a kind of hidden 
“hood”. In order that the pillow keeps well 
inside this hood, the fold must be sufficiently 
deep, i.e. at least 6 inches. For a plain, un- 
trimmed pillow-slip of the standard size, 
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Fig. 13.—Method of Making Housewife Pillow-shp 


20 by 30 inches, cut a length of material 21 
inches wide (to allow for turnings on each side) 
and 68 inches long. Make a neat hem at each 
end of 4 inch; now turn down one end 6 inches 
and bring the other end up over it as in fig. 13. 
Machine stitch together at each side close to 
the edge; turn inside out and stitch again to 
make French seam; turn back on to the right 
side; and the pillow-case is finished. An ex- 
tended hem may be added afterwards all round 
with faggot stitch, as in fig. 17. 

If fancy or scalloped ends are wanted, the 
material must be cut longer to allow for these, 
1.. double the length of the extension both 
top and bottom (see fig. 19). 





Fig. 15.—A Neat Button and Buttonhole Fastening 
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(ii) Tape Fastening —The effect of this is 
shown in fig. 14, where the extended hem 
makes a neat finish. It is a useful method with 
circular casing—particularly for bolsters. 

Cut the casing longer than the pillow, to 
allow for turnings and hems at each end. To 
arrange the fastening, turn down a 1-inch hem 
on the wrong side, insert tapes facing each 
other exactly, stitch and turn on to the right 
side, as in fig.14.b. In fig. 16 an extended hem 
has been added to hide the fastening. This 
could easily be cut in one piece with the case 
by turning down 2} inches on to the wrong 
side, inserting the tapes as before, and then 





Fig. 16 —Pillow-case End with Concealed Tape Fastening 


setting another row of stitching 2 inches from 
the edge. The closed end must be made to 
match by turning down hem and stitching all 
round 2 inches from the edge on the wrong 
side before sewing the ends together 4 inch 
inside from the stitching. 

(iii) Button and Buttonhole Fastening. —The 
simplest and neatest method is to cut a length 
of material twice the length of the pillow plus 
4 inches to allow for turnings. First make a 
1-inch turning each end on to the wrong side. 
Turn down the top end 3 inches, and bring the 
other turning up on to it, as in fig.15. Now 
stitch these hems firmly together at each end 
for a distance of 3 inches, as shown at a. 
Having done this, make a French seam at each 
side, stitching first on the right side and then 
on the wrong. When the pillow-case is turned 
right side out, it will be perfectly neat and 
finished, except for the buttons and button- 
holes. Use washable linen buttons, and sew 
these on to the under side of the top hem. Set 
buttonholes on to the under hem, so that when 
the case is buttoned neither buttons nor 
buttonholes show. 
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Fig. 17.-—Separate Hem attached by Faggot Stitch 


Extended Hems and Scallops 


Drawn Thread Hems.—Make the case com- 
pletely, allowing extra width and length for the 
width of the hem all round. Be sure to cut 
the linen by the thread. Make and finish 
off the pillow-case with housewife or button 
fastening. ‘Tack evenly all round and mark 
position of hem-stitch. Draw threads at equal 
distance from the edge of hem on both upper 
and under side of the pillow. For methods of 
hem-stitching, see p. 49. 

Additional Hem.—Make pillow-case com- 
plete, then fold strips of the same material, or 
in a contrasting shade of material, with narrow 
turnings inside, to make width of hem required. 
This may then be attached by faggot stitch 
as in fig. 17. In order to keep the hem in 
position near the edge of the case while work- 
ing, tack both case and hem on to a strip of 
brown paper (fig. 17). The most difficult part 
is to mitre the corners neatly. The method is 
shown in fig. 18. @ shows binding with edges 
turned in, 5 is folded strip. Crease as at d, 
open and refold as in e, stitch along the crease 
as at f, cut off the corners g, leaving a narrow 
turning; fold on to the right side as kh. 


mite 


Fig. 18.—Method of Folding Additional Hem. 
Note Treatment of Corners 
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Machine-scalloped Ends and Hems.—Fig. 22 
is an example of scalloped ends. The scallops 
must be made first, before the case. Allow 
extra length at each end when cutting the 
material, to allow for the scallops If these are 
to be 3 inches deep, an extra 6 inches at each 
end will be needed after allowing for turnings 
and method of fastening selected. Turn the 
material back 3 inches plus turnings on to the 
viwht side, mark out, stitch and cut scallops as 
in fig. 20. Turn neatly on to the right side, 
and make a line of stitching along bottom of 
scallops. If desired, stitch again round the 





Fig. 20.—Cutting out Scallops before Turning Right 
Side Out 


scallops near the edge. Measure the width of 
the material before planning the scallops, so 
that an even number of scallops of equal size 
are made. 

An extended hem with small scallops all 
round can be easily made if the pillow is made 
first 3 inches longer 
and wider than re- 
quired. Plan and stitch 
small scallops all the 
way round on _ the 
wrong side, turn right 
side out, and set a row 
of stitching 1} inches 
from the edge all the 
way round, as in fig. 21. 
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Fig. 21.—Narrow Scalloped 
Border 
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Bound Scallops —This is an effective method 
of making decorative ends to match top sheet 
bound with coloured linen in a similar way. 
The effect is shown in fig. 23. 

Other Methods of Trimming —Any amount of 
handwork may be put into pillow-cases of 
good quality—hand-scalloped borders, drawn= 
thread work, large embroidered monograms, 





Fig. 23.—Bound Pillow-slip Ends 


embroidered insets and motifs, insets or edgings 
of Jace and filet. 

Where handwork or embroidered forms of 
trimming are being introduced, the pillow-case 
should first be carefully cut, top and bottom 
ends hemmed by hand, and then the fancy 
work completed before making up and finishing 
the case, 


Towels 


Both huckaback and Turkish towelling can 
be bought by the yard, cut into the required 
lengths, and hemmed each end for general use. 
If anything more elaborate is required, then 
coloured linen hems or bindings can be used 
to advantage. On Turkish towelling, a 2-inch 
folded hem in strong coloured cotton or linen 
material is exceedingly effective, and different 
coloured hems can be used to differentiate the 
towels of various members of the family or 


nursery. 
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Fig. 24.—Attaching Tape at Corner 


In huckaback, narrower hems or 
bindings may be used; the ends may be 
scalloped and bound, or additional hems put 
on in ladder stitch. On guest towels, fancy work 
is frequently introduced, and here the scope is 
so wide that each worker will prefer to de- 
cide for herself whether the towel is to be 
elaborate or simple, with enrichments of 
drawn-thread work, cross-stitch or other form 
of embroidery, or with a hand-made lace inset 
or edging. 


Household Cloths 

These can be bought either ready-made or 
cut from material purchased by the yard. In 
either case the hems all round should be neat 
and strong to ensure durability in wear and 
wash, and tapes for hanging should be neatly 
fixed on. 

Methods of attaching tapes are shown in 
figs. 24, 25 and 26. Accorner loop with method 
of attaching is shown in fig. 24. Flat loops neatly 
inserted under the hem are shown in fig. 26, 
and tapes sewn flat across the corner in fig. 25. 

Thrifty housewives usually have two tapcs 
on each towel at opposite ends or corners, 





Fig 25—~Sewing on Tape across Corner 
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because the loose end usually has most wear, 
and two tapes enable both ends to receive equal 


wear. 
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Fig 26—Method of Sewing on Tape 


Table Linen 


Tablecloths and napkins for general use are 
almost always purchased ready-made. Before 
using, see that the edges are neatly turned in 
and hemmed on all sides. ‘T'ea cloths provide 
more scope for individuality and handwork. 
Measure and cut carefully for size before 
starting work. For methods of insetting lace 
see p. 138, and for ideas in embroidery see 
section on EMBROIDERY. Lace set round the 
edge should be oversewn by hand, and care 
must be taken to full it on sufficiently at the 
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Fig 28 —How to Mitre Lace at Corner 


corners so that the inside edge will lie flat, as 
in fig. 27. For method of mitring the corners 
of lace or embroidery edgings, see fig. 28. Tea 
napkins may be made to match the cloth. 
Three-cornered Tea Cloth—This is an 
original and effective shape for a round table, 
and the material cut away can be used for 
making the napkin pockets on each corner, and 
the small three-cornered tea napkins to match. 





Fig. 29 —Tnangular Tea Cloth with Pockets and Napkins 
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Scallop round the top edge of the pockets 
first, and tack into position before scalloping 
round the edge of the cloth. 

Luncheon Mats.—These, too, belong to the 
Embroidery Section rather than to the more 
practical house linen. ‘They may, however, 
be planned with pockets to hold padded or 
asbestos plate mats to protect the table. 





Fig. 30.—Luncheon Mat with Pocket 


Cases for Storing Articles 


For Silver —Flannel bags drawn up with 
cords are often made for articles of silver, to 
keep them from tarnishing or being scratched. 
For storing knives and forks the case illus- 
trated in fig. 31 is useful. This is made of a 
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Fig. 32.—Case for D’Oyleys 


strip of flannel with narrow turnings folded on 
the wrong side, and then doubled over so that 
the edges almost meet down the centre. Stitch 
into twelve or twenty-four compartments to 
hold knives and forks. Roll up and tie with 
ribbon, 

Case for D’Oyleys.—This is made by cover- 
ing two rounds of strong cardboard. Make the 
“hinge ” of elastic and tie with ribbon. A 
similar storage case, either round or square, 
may be made for luncheon mats, but this 
should be tied with ribbon on each side to 
allow for the bulk. 





Fig. 31.—Case to hold Cutlery 


The Teaching of Needlework 


MODERN 


TENDENCIES 


IN THE TEACHING 


OF NEEDLEWORK 


It is just about a quarter of a century since 
the revolution in the teaching of needlework 
began, started by a few enthusiasts in different 
parts of the country, as a protest against the 
deadening influence of the long hand-sewn 
seam and fine hemming of those days. Before 
this revolution, the same plain garment was 
made in each class in each year: a progression 
from the duster through the pillow-case to a 
chemise or nightgown, some knitting—which 
was a trial to teacher and taught—and “ speci- 
mens”, including repairs worked on scraps 
of material, constituted the needlework course 
in a school. 

Strictly plain needlework processes, such as 
tucking, gathering, and feather-stitching, were 
the only form of decoration. Embroidery in a 
State-aided school was anathema. In the ladies’ 
schools of the same period more or less elaborate 
pieces of woolwork, embroidery, or macrameé 
lace-making formed the chief part of the needle- 
work instruction, and little else was attempted. 

Educationally the teaching was of little value, 
because it was entirely a question of imitation, 
and the work by constant repetition became 
mechanical. There was little scope for originality 
on the part of the teacher, or for expression 
of individuality by the children. Neat work 
was done, but the girls lacked initiative, and 
their experience was very limited. 


Soft Materials and Colour 


The revolutionists, realizing the long- 
sightedness of young children, their love of gay 
colour and inability to control the smaller 
muscles of the hand and arm, began by intro- 
ducing coarser, softer materials for working 
upon and brightly coloured threads for working 
with. Thus the idea of using plain sewing 


stitches as a means of ornamentation as well 
as construction was launched, and, in the 
intervening years, acting as a leaven working 
through the whole, has influenced the teaching 
of needlework in many ways. 

Once the joy of using colour had been ap- 
preciated, it was an easy stage to the use of 
coloured materials as well as threads, and if 
further incentive had been needed, the many 
new and delightful lingerie materials that have 
been introduced in the last decade would have 
provided it. 

The decorative stitchery patterns built up 
from plain sewing stitches have helped to give 
practice in making the stitches themselves of 
good shape and well spaced; and such stitchery 
is very suitable for many of the smaller articles 
of personal and household use, or for simple 
garments such as pinafores; but the finer, 
daintier materials used for present-day under- 
garments and little frocks, usually call for 
different treatment. The rather elaborate 
decorative stitchery attempted on these at 
first has now given place to a restrained use of 
real embroidery. So eyelet embroidery, satin 
stitch, plain appliqué, net appliqué, open work 
stitchery, and cut work, such as Richelieu 
embroidery, all find a place in school work of 
the better class. 

Now that the pendulum has swung over, 
individuality is encouraged, not repressed. 


Sewing Machine and Bought Patterns 
The almost universal use of the sewing 
machine in upper classes has been another 
important factor in changing the outlook of 
school needlework, conserving time and making 
it possible to attempt two garments a year 
instead of one, as well as opening up to many 





WORK OF CHILDREN (9-11 years) 
Sleeve—one of a pair; Case for Needles and Thread; Shoe or Brush and Comb Bag 


THE TEACHING OF NEEDLEWORK 


girls the possibility of making most of their 
own clothes economically in the limited 
leisure at their disposal when they leave school 
and become wage earners. 

The lack of practice in actual stitchery 
which naturally follows the use of the machine 
may, however, tend to lower the general stan- 
dard of technique, age for age, in the sewing of 
those processes which have to be carried out 
entirely or partly by hand; it is therefore 
essential that skill in working the plain sewing 
stitch should precede the use of the machine. 
The careful turning down and fixing of narrow 
fells and hems necessitated by the older method 
is sometimes neglected in the machine-made 
seams, and results in a lack of general finish. 

Since the war, the style of dress, from babies’ 
wear to grandmothers’, has completely changed. 
Some of the undergarments have been entirely 
eliminated; others, like cami-knickers, have 
coalesced, but all need to be cut to fit the 
figure more accurately, for no bulk is permitted. 
Such garments, although simply planned, often 
need great skill in cutting, and it is this necessity 
for “a good cut” which has reconciled many 
teachers to the use of the “ bought ” pattern. 
For the senior girls in a school, some know- 
ledge of how to adapt the ready-made patterns 
to their personal requirements is very valuable, 
for they almost invariably make use of them in 
after-life, and neglect the drafted ones over 
which they spent so much time. This is again, 
perhaps, a sign of revolt, for a few years ago 
there was a tendency to idolize the drafted 
pattern, and growing girls spent many lesson 
periods in working out patterns which, in a 
short time, no longer fitted them. Neverthe- 
less a proper understanding of the bought 
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pattern depends upon a knowledge of some 
form of drafting, and therefore ‘‘ type” gar- 
ments drafted to scale, or lessons on cutting by 
fitting or “‘ modelling ’’, are always included in 
modern schemes (see p. 108). 


Intelligent Interest 


Interest in needlework in Secondary schools 
has been greatly stimulated in recent years by 
the inclusion of the subject in Group IV of 
the School Certificate Examination; but set 
schemes, such as are required for examination 
purposes, tend to sterilize originality, although 
they have the merits of setting a good standard 
of workmanship. The fact that the subject 
does not count for Matriculation has also re- 
sulted in the classes in needlework being mostly 
made up of girls who have shown little apti- 
tude for literary or scientific study, and not of 
those who are really keen on the craft itself. 

Another phase of modern needlework teach- 
ing is the closer correlation of the subject with 
the art classes in the school, a natural develop- 
ment following the introduction of embroidery 
and general decorative work. Advanced students 
of the subject have also the advantage of much 
greater accessibility to historic examples of 
work, owing not only to the growing number 
of museums where such are displayed, but to 
the excellent arrangements for loan collections 
which can be made with the authorities of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. There is also 
a steady flow of books dealing with the historical 
as well as the technical side of the subject, 
which adds great human interest to its study, 
and is evidence that the needlewomen of to- 
day give thought to the academic as well as 
the practical side of their craft. 


PLANNING A SYLLABUS 


Great freedom is allowed in the planning of 
needlework syllabuses in these days, but cer- 
tain fundamental aims must be observed in all, 

Love of the work and a desire for knowledge 
and skill must be encouraged by arousing 
interest. This is always best done by the mak- 
ing of actual things, the desire to do so being 
stimulated by seeing interesting and beautiful 
examples of the article or garment to be made. 


In younger classes the things made should be 
capable of being completed in a short time or 
interest evaporates, and the possibility of intro- 
ducing some simple decoration or constructive 
stitchery in colour, to satisfy the zsthetic sense, 
should be considered. 

No fine work of a lengthy character should be 
expected until the desire for real craftsmanship 
appears—usually about the age of eleven, when 
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the child begins to be self-critical, and there- 
fore dissatisfied with the standard of skill 
achieved in her earlier efforts. Even at this age 
the work must not be such as will take too long 
to complete, but it must not be hurried, and a 
good standard of workmanship is essential in 
all grades. At the end of her school life the 
average girl should have acquired a real pleasure 
in the creative side of the work, and be able to 
draft and use patterns of all kinds, plan them 
out economically on material, make them up 
and, if necessary, decorate them suitably. She 
should possess resourcefulness in using up 
remnants of material or partly worn garments, 
and should have a working knowledge of 
different materials, their qualities, width, cost, 
and adaptability for definite purposes. 


Basic Considerations 


The following considerations, therefore, must 
be borne in mind in planning out a scheme of 
work: 


(i) The work must be carefully graded and 
suitable to the age and condition of the child, 
so that confidence and power are developed. 

(ii) Constructiveness must be _ stressed 
throughout. In junior classes the problem 
should be such that the children can fix and, if 
possible, cut out their own work. For older girls 
garments should be practical, based on current 
styles and pleasing zxsthetically, and should 
embody some special needlework processes in 
their making-up. 

(iii) Taste in colour and design should be de- 
veloped, and the importance of fitness for pur- 
pose. Decoration must always be subordinate 
to construction. 

(iv) Originality of thought should be en- 
couraged, and the child’s own ideas adopted 
when feasible. 

(v) Appreciation of, and sympathy with, the 
world of industry should be fostered by lessons 
on the manufacture of various fabrics and the 
sources from which the materials are obtained. 
Contact with other subjects in the curriculum 
would be also established under this section. 
And lastly: 

(vi) The teacher should be thoroughly con- 
versant with the materials that are available, 
their wearing qualities and possibilities. 
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Planning for Different Ages 


At different ages the following traits should 
be considered in choosing the work to be done: 


Ages 6-7. Love of colour. 

Ages 7-9. Constructiveness and efforts at 
decoration; with the desire for 
experiment arising out of the 
quickening of the powers of 
observation. 

Ages g-10. The rapid development of the 
reasoning faculty makes the 
solving of problems a spur to 
ingenuity. 

Ages 10-11. The critical faculty becomes one of 
the features of the child’s mental 
development, so skill in working 
details should be encouraged in 
order to aid in securing the 
finish the child desires. To avoid 
weariness, seams should be short 
and decorations simple, but not 
necessarily also constructive. 
Patterns to measurement should 
be taught and variety introduced 
by the teaching of various 
stitches. 

Ages 11-12. Skill rapidly develops about this 
time, and the necessity for con- 
tinued effort is important. 
Drafting and cutting out make 
a special appeal. 

Ages 12-13. Many processes, such as_ tucks, 
gathers, buttonholes, open 
stitches, and other details requir- 
ing good technique, afford an 
opportunity for experimental 
work which is the natural out- 
let for the more skilled worker. 

Ages 13-14. This is a period when too fine 
or too difficult work should be 
avoided, and interest be main- 
tained by a broader type of 
work with decorative treatment. 
The remaking or adapting of 
older garments offers scope at 
this time, 

Ages 14-18. This is the enthusiastic period of 
a schoolgirl’s life, when the 
mere joy of living adds a zest 
to every new problem, and she 
is willing to tackle any diffi- 
culty. Her interest in clothes and 
household things is exceedingly 
keen and is a great advantage 
to the needlework teacher. 


THE TEACHING 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 


As the conditions in schools vary greatly 
whether town, suburban, or rural, and also 
between different parts of the country, a series 
of suggestions for each year of an average 
schoolgirl’s life has been made in a general 
syllabus, instead of a stereotyped scheme 
being offered. 

To arrange an individual plan of work from 
the suggestions made, a teacher will select in 
the first two or three years some examples out 
of each group, knotting, lacing, weaving, and 
coarse sewing. In the succeeding years at least 
one type of garment must be planned, cut out 
and made up, two examples of a smaller kind 
generally introducing some special process or 
stitch, a knitted article, and one form of repair 
should be selected from the suggestions offered. 

The garments and examples chosen should 
be such that the plain sewing stitches, run and 
fell, seam and fell, gathering, button and 
buttonhole, &c., are familiar to children of 
II to 12 years of age, and they should be able 
to work such processes satisfactorily. 

The suggestions made are not exhaustive, 
but are intended to offer a general idea of what 
can be successfully attempted at different ages. 

Various materials for working with and upon 
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SCHEMES OF WORK 


are indicated, but can be replaced by the use 
of any others possessing the necessary qualities 
for the work in hand. 

Paper patterns, cut to measurement, which 
can be planned out on material, are used from 
7 years, when mat patterns are cut, and 
hems are folded first in paper. These are 
followed by actual measurements on the figure— 
neck, waist, and wrist—as a preliminary to 
making belts, collars, and cuffs, &c., and then 
the modelling of a Magyar pattern before any 
special method of drafting is begun; so that 
at no stage in the work is the cutting-out lesson 
a purely mechanical one. 

The use of decorative stitchery is possible 
in most of the articles, but must not be over- 
done, and after the age of 10 must be sub- 
sidiary to, and not take the place of, plain 
sewing. Regularity of stitch, and a pleasant 
result from the arrangement of the stitches and 
colours, is what must be aimed at in this section 
of the sewing course. 

In the earlier years the educational aim of 
the work is mentioned, but as the work pro- 
gresses the aims are generally those of judgment, 
forethought, and technique, and are not speci- 
fically stated. 


A GENERAL SCHEME OF WORK (From 6-14 years) 


EXERCISES 


Kindergarten and 6-7 years 


Exercises in knotting, wrapping, weaving, lacing, 
and head threading all preparatory to necdlework, 


——s 





EDUCATIONAL AIMS 


which is not specifically taken until the following ycar. 


Knotting 


Knotted and fringed dolls’ curtain (fig. 1a). 
child does one strand.) 


Bead and knotted stying curtain for the school; or 


bead and macaroni, or cut straw. 
A curtain band unth rings (fig. 1b). 


A lanyard, a whistle cord ov a scissors guard (fig. 1g). 
(6 and g are worked as crochet chain over fingers; 


the rings are loop-stitched.) 
Wool balls or big tassels (fig. 1¢). 


(Each 


MATERIALS 
Control of large muscles 
of the hand. 
Thick white piping { Judgment of distance. 
cord. Development of team 
Beads, string, cut straw, | spirit and colour 
&c. sense, 

Stay lacing and brass } ( Constructivencss. 
{ rings, or thick piping { Diferent kinds of 
cord. knots and wrapping. 


Berlin wool. Development of colour 


sense. 
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Fig. 1 —Suggestions for Children’s Work, 6 to 8 years old 





to use a8 paper patterns. 
to be learnt also on paper. 
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EXERCISES 





Lacing 


A book marker (fig. 16). 


A toilet ov match tidy (fig. 1f). 


(Includes lacing, reef knot and blanket or loop 
stitch.) 


Weaving 


Square of simple tabby weaving for doll’s mat or 
kettleholder. 


Oblong of weaving with weft stripes or both warp 
and weft stripes, differently colourcd for doll’s 
coverlet; or, if narrower, for doll’s scarf. 


Age 7-8 years average 


Knotting 


Doll’s hammock (fig. 1d). 

String bag (fig. 1h). 

Bead necklace made of crochet chain, then knotted 
between beads. 


Lacing 
Blotting-pad with laced corners, 


Cash bag of chamois leather (fig.2a). Holes punched 
and sides laced; draw string through holes along 
top. 


Weaving 


A circulay mat or pincushion cover. 


A doll’s tam-oa'-shanter, or beret. 


Coarse Sewing 


All articles to be mcasured out on paper and cut out 
Folding of hems and scams 


Square fringed mat. ‘Threads drawn to give depth 
of fringe, and 4” further in, others drawn, and 
coloured cotton woven in with needle (fig. 2b). 


Milk jug covey (fig. 2c). 8” square measured and 
hems folded; some checked materials are a help 
in this example. Tacking stitch in colour, beads 
threaded at corners. 


Ivay mat. Oblong with hems folded and fastened 
down by several rows of small tacking stitches 
to form a pattern. 


Needlebook (fig. 2d). Raw edges of fiannel leaf or 
leaves sewn over with seaming stitch Cover of 
tweed blanket stitched along two long sides and 
one short one; the other end has flannel leaves 
blanket stitched in with outside edge. A plaited or 
twisted cord and a bead are sewn on at the middle 
of one short edge for fastening. Blanket stitch 
oversewn a second colour. 

(E403 ) 





MATERIALS 


——s 2 


Paper 2” x 4”, 9” length 
of narrow ribbon. 

6” square of canvas and 
tagged lace. 


Old frames with nails or 
pieces of notched card- 
board. 


Fairly thick wool in 2 
or more colours, 


String and brass rings. 


Thick embroidery cot- 
ton, large beads. 


Shoelaces with tags 
and piece of chamois 
leather 3” x 8”. 


Roundcard with notches. 
Wool in two or more 
colours. 


Paper. 


8” square of orsilka, 
hessian, or matting. 
Coloured wool or flax, 
cotton. 

Checked zephyr, glass 
cloth, thick coloured 
thread, and _ beads. 
Suitable large - eyed 
needle. 


Soft unbleached calico, 
crash or matting. Col- 
oured cotton of moder- 
ate thickness, e.g. No. 
5 Star Sylko or similar. 


Two pieces of flannel 
7” x 34” and one of 
tweed or cloth 8” x 4”, 
Coloured Anchor floss 
cotton. 
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EDUCATIONAL AIMS 





Measurement of spaces. 
Tying bow. 


Neatness, evenness of 
pull, 


Simple pattern. Sense 
of colour. 


jissement of space. 

Dexterity. Arrange- 
ment. Constructive- 
ness. 


Planning and measur- 


ing of holes. Skill in 
cutting. 
Aisthetic sense. Dcx- 


terity. 


Accuracy in measure- 
ment. 


Application of weaving 
method to material. 
Colour sense. Use of 


needle, 

Technique of folded 
hem. Tacking stitch. 
Regularity of spacing. 


Development of colour 
sense and design. 


New stitch taught— 
seaming. Also making 
twisted or plaited cord. 
Sewing on bead, as 
form of fastening. 


19 
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EXERCISES 


Travelling case for medicine bottle (fig.2¢). Measured 
to fit bottle itself with a good wrap-over and 
pockets 13” deep at cach end into which a strip 
of corrugated paper is fitted. Ribbon or braid 
tie seamed on at one end. Edges blanket stitched 
and outside of stitch woven through with another 
colour or colours. 


Doll's cushion (fig. 2f). Two 4” squares of canvas 
with simple pattern in stitchery on them—the 
sides turned in and three edges seamed together. 
Stuff and then seam fourth side. Cross stitch may 
be introduced. 


Age 8&9 years 
Sewing and Cutting Out 


Articles to be measured and cut-out patterns made 
to lay on material. 


Feeder, Oblong 9” x 12” with neck hollowed out. 
Edges to be turned down and hemmed and 
plaited cord sewn on for tying. If of fine material, 
hemming and tacking stitches may be used 
decoratively for hems. Initials may be cross 
stitched if material is suitable. 


Table mat 12” x 18” to match feeder. 


Handkerchief Case (fig. 2g). Cutting out and fixing 
hems on square of 8” or oblong 6” x 18”. Hemmed 
all around then stitch worked in opposite direc- 
tion to form a zig-zag pattern; then, either three 
corners turned to centre and adjacent sides 
seamed forwards and backwards, or oblong 
folded to form pocket and flap, of which sides 
are blanket stitched or seamed. Button and loop 
fastening added. 


Handkerchief. Narrow hems turned and tacked, 
then decoratively stitched in fine embroidery 
cotton. 


Ribbon Watsthand (fig. 2h). Petersham ribbon cut 
to fit and trimmed with blocks of stitchery. 
Knotted fringed ends. Press stud fastening 


Coal Glove (fig. 27). Draw round hand with fingers 
closed, and about 4” from this outline cut out. 
Place this pattcrn on material and cut two 
pieces alike in shape, but turning the pattern 
over for the second piece. Turn in edges once, 
and blanket stitch or seam over them. 


Needlebook with Flannel Leaves. Pattern in cross 
stitch on canvas, edges fancy blanket stitched, 
leaves back-stitched in. Button and loop or 
ribbon ties. 


Teapot Holder (fig. 27). Initials in chain stitch on 
one side, darn for thin place on other as decora- 
tion. Pieces joined by blanket stitch, whipped 
over with a second colour. Chain loop to hang by. 


Dorothy Bag in two colours of material (fig. 2 k), or 
on a smaller scale a doll’s cushion with same idea. 
Three long strips seamed and felled or run and 
felled together with coloured cotton. Oblong 
thus made folded round edges for hems—sides 
joined by seaming forwards and backwards. Slot 
for strings made by row of double blanket stitch- 
ing. Three squares appliquéd. Knotted draw- 
string or ribbon with ends knotted or joined by 
sewing. 
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MATERIALS 


Piece of cloth or felt or 
Russian crash or grey 
calico. Moderately 
thick coloured cottons. 
Anchor floss or similar. 
18” ribbon or braid or a 
made tie. 


Two 4” squares of Java 
canvas. Coloured cot- 
ton, usual embroidery 
thickness. 


Roller towelling or Rus- 
sian crash or zephyr. 


Similar material to 


above. 

Casement cloth, zephyrs, 
voile, fine crash or mat- 
ting, or grey calico. 
Coloured threads. 


lawn, 
Col- 


10” square of 
muslin or voile. 
oured cottons. 


1” wide Petersham rib- 
Gan and cottons to 
tone. 


Thick dark cloth, serge, 
old velvct or felt, 


Java canvas 8” x 3”. 
Two pieces of flannel 


74” X 23". 


Two 6” squares coarse 
flannel floor-cloth or 
tweed. 


Casement cloth, zephyr, 
&c., in two colours. 
Strips 16” x 4” each. 





EDUCATIONAL AIMS 


Measurement to fit 
definite object. New 
treatment of blanket 
stitch. Seaming. 


Decoration of a square 
space. Cross stitch as 
a development of 
seaming, 


New stitch: hemming. 
Decorative sense de- 
veloped by use of 
colour and arrange- 
ment of stitches. 


Hemming taught, ac- 
curacy of folding and 
sewing. Sense of 
colour and arrange- 
ment developed. 


Originality. Neatness. 


Measurement of self. 


Originality. Simple 
pattern. 

Cutting to fit a part 
of the body. 


To teach cross stitch 
and back-stitch. Pat- 
tern planning. 


Chain stitch taught. 
Marking out initials. 
Colour training. 


Pattern planning. 
Folding seams—a new 
process, Appliqué— 
a new process. 
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Fig. 2.—Suggestions for Children’s Work, 7 to 9 years old 
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EXERCISES 


Knitting 
Hat Band. Long narrow strip of plain knitting in 
blocks of different colours for a hat band. 
Garters. Long strip similar to above in one colour, 


Age 9-10 years 


Garments 


Sewing Apron, Made of oblong, one end folded up 
to form pocket, top set into belt made to measure. 
Button and loop to fasten. Initials in appliqué, 
or cross or satin stitch. 

Pinafore (fig. 3a). Made of two oblongs, with 
shoulder and side straps to fit child herself, 
Decorative stitchery for hems at top and bottom 
of oblongs; the rest plain sewing, either running 
or hemming. If desired, appliqué rabbits. 


Articles 


Book Carrier. Oblong with ends folded over to take 
covers of book. Handles made and sewn on. 
Hems decorated with stitchery. 

Case for Knives or Spoons (fig. 3¢). Oblong equal 
to twice depth of knives and sufficient width to 
take all, each being in a separate slot. Edge to 
be folded down once and herring-boned on both 
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MATERIALS 


Different coloured wools. 


Holland, gingham, crash 
or print. 


Gingham, zephyr, hol- 
land, crash, casement 
cloth or soft grey calico. 


Blue nurse cloth, hes- 
sian or heavy Russian 
crash. 

Flannel, thin felt or 
other fine woollen ma- 
terial, Woollen braid 
for binding. 


ED 


EDUCATIONAL AIMS 





Dexterity. Arrange- 


ment, 


Practice in plain sew- 
ing. Appliqué. 


Direct measures’ of 
width and length from 
body. Neatness in 
folding. 


Pattern measured out 
from articles. New 
stitch: herring-boning. 
New process: binding. 


short ends and one long side, the other long edge 
to be bound. Material turned over to two-thirds 
depth and divisions made by rows of back-stitch- 
ing or running. Braid or ribbon tic. Initial in cross 
stitch. 


Straight Collar (fig. 3c). Long strip with decoratively Pattern making and 


Fine crash or matting, 





stitched border sct straight into a band. lawn, voile, &c. colour scnse. New 
process: sctting on a 
band. 
EXERCISES MATERIALS 


ee TTT 


Age 9-10 years (continued) 


Hot-water Bottle Cover (fig. 3h). Cover cut to fit, joined by run and 
herring-boned seams, the top bound with differently coloured 
woollen braid which is also used as a means of decoration, lines of 
it being hemmed on before making up. Lyelet holes worked for 
braid ties, or button and loop arranged. 

Hanging Poncushion (hig. 3d). Two squares decorated with pattern, 


e.g. chain stitch and seceding, then edges seamed to braid, leaving 
a loop of it at the top corner—back-stitch across base of loop. 


Coarse flannel, tweed remnant, 
heavy cashmere. Woollen braid. 


Two 6” squares of holland, crash, 
casement cloth or linen. Braid 
or ribbon for edge. Sawdust, 
bran, or other stuffing. 

i 


Community Work 


The Tittang Out of a Doll’s Bedstead made from cardboard box, in- 
cluding hemming sheets, herring-boning and buttonholing blankets, 
making pleated valances for sides, curtains, decorated coverlet, 
pillows, &c. 


Knitting (p. 67) 


Pair of Bedroom Slippers made from straight strip plain and purl. 
Scarf. On thick needles, plain and purl. 


Remnants. 


3 02. 4-ply wool. 


Repairs (pp. 177, 192) 


Sewing on buttons and tapes, 
Darning a thin place on coarse material. 
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Fig. 3.—Suggestions for Children’s Work, 9 to 11 years old 
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EXERCISES 


Age 10-11 years 


Garments 
Kimono type patterns, To be modelled by children on each other in 
paper, or taught by proportional folding method and then corrected 
y fitting. 
Kimono Pinafore (fig. 3f). Cut from corrected pattern, making up 
to include run and fell, binding either for neck opening or arm- 
holes. Pocket. If of plain material decorative stitchery at hem and 


neck. Appliqué, seecling. 
Sleeveless Overall, Adapted from Kimono pattern and treated in same 
way. 


Articles 

Guest or Personal Towel. Plain hemmed sides, decorative hems at 
top and bottom. Worked initial. 

Slipper Bag (tig. 3g). Seam and fell seams, draw string or elastic 
in slot, loops to carry over arm. As decoration, cross-stitch border, 
or appliquéd band in another colour. 

Bedsocks (from old blanket) (fig. 3%). Lay stocking flat and cut round 
foot and ankle portion, allowing 4” from pattern. Cut out four 
pieces of blanket. Take two, turn in edges to meet and oversew 
forward and backwards. Work bars of weaving or buttonholes 
above ankle to form slot for draw-string madc of finger-knotted 
cord or ribbon, 

Shopping Bag (fig. 4a). Two pieces of material, one long strip for 
handle and ends, another rectangle to form sides which are seamed 
and felled in. Edge of strap blankct stitched and also edge of hole 
where piece cut away where the handle is held, for comtort. 

Book-carrier with Ends (fig. 3b). Large oblong to enclose book, two 
smaller to form ends, all hemmed and then the ends seamed in. 
Handles made and sewn on and some simple appliqué motif used 
as decoration, Circles in diffcrent colours cut the size of a penny 
and overcast on, or blanket stitched circles. 

Collar and Cuffs (fig. 37). Cut to shape by fitting. Edges bound or 
neatened by narrow hems, or blanket stitched or crocheted over. 
Decoration: several rows of chain stitch, about 4” apart, deepen- 
ing in tone towards the cdge. 


Knitting 
Knitted Cover for Hot-water Bottle. On three needles, 
Egg Cosies, based on gusset toe narrowing (p. 84). 


Repairs 
Patching in flannel and woven material (p. 184). 


Age 11-12 years 


Garments 
Type. Petticoat bodice. Pattern drafted by “ folding ’’ method, bust 
and back length measurements used for 

(a) Princess Petticoat 
(b) Sleeveless Overall 
(c) Kimono Frock or 

(dq) Nighigown. 
Binding on the cross, gathering, tucking, pleating. Button 
and buttonhole on belt or as fastening on opening (see 

pp. 131 and 134). 

If the machine is being used at this stage, the long seams can be done 


on it. 
A simple embroidery motif or monogram can be worked on the 


lingerie. 


All adapted from petticoat bodice. 
Each should include some of the fol- 
lowing processes: 
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MATERIALS 


Gingham, zephyr, tobralco, case- 
ment cloth, cretonne. Binding 
material to tone. 


Coarse linen or huckaback. 


Any remnant, linen, nurse cloth, 
&c. 


Pieces of old blanket. Coloured 
woollen threads. 


Hessian, nurse cloth, coarse 
crash or similar material. 


Linen, crash or casement. 


Linen, muslin, voile, cambric 
crépe-de-chine. Coloured em- 
broidery threads. 


3 Oz. 4-ply fingering. 
Any wool remnants, 


Calico, tarantulle, tobralco, 
zephyr, spun silk, or for frock 
or overall—printed cotton, 
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Fig. 4.—Suggestions for Children’s Work, 11 to 13 years old 
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EXERCISES 


MATERIALS 
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Articles 


Afternoon Apron (fig. 4f). Square piece of material with corners 
rounded, Shaped band of same material in contrasting colour into 
which piece is gathered or tucked. Ends added to band to tie 
round waist. Band, top of pocket stitched in straight lines in colour 
and small motifs in same colours scattered over apron itself. 
Chain stitch or snail trail for lines; loop-stitch and French knot 
for little flowers. 

Nighidress Case (fig. 46). Two oblongs hemmed and joined so that 
one end is open and has a corner turned down. Two buttonholes 
are worked in this corner on double material for a ribbon bow to 
be threaded through. Eyelet embroidery and a satin-stitch initial 
complete the decoration. The cdges may be joined with knotted 
buttonhole stitch. 

Linen Napkin Rings (fig. 4d). Strips of fine coloured linen with a touch 
of dainty embroidery or monogram worked on them. Edges turned 
in once and lined with same material, then both closely seamed 
together all round. Button and buttonhole as fastening, or a 
Chinese loop and button made of fine cord. 

Party Bag (fig. 4h). Four strips of ribbon with ends hemmed, seamed 
together in a swastika shape and seamed up sides, leaving points 
at the end. Slot for a draw-string to be arranged by hemming on 
narrow ribbon to tone or by double blankct stitching. 

Pencil Case or Paintbrush Holder (fig. 4g). Two strips of material, 
one with mitred end. The lining piece is hemmed across narrow 
end, turned up 54”, and division made by rows of back-stitching. 
This is then laid on the outer piece which has been hemmed or 
turned down—both are seamed together and a piece of cardboard 
slipped in between before the top edge is sewn down On the flap 
a little decoration or a monogram should be worked and a press 
stud sewn on. 

Dusting Cap (fig. 47). Made like a Dutch cap with a flap folded 
back. From a square of 21” fold back 3”, then fold rest into six 
rectangles 9” x 7”. Cut away the two corner ones and join the 
cut edges by a run and fell diminishing at the corner. Hem the 
bottom edge and make eyelets for a draw-string at the ends of 
the back section. Embroider the flap. 


Knitting 
Baby's Bonnet. Knitted like a Dutch heel and trimmed with ribbon 
rosettes and strings. 
Girl’s Vest. Knitted on large needles and ribbed. 


Repairs 


Calico patches (see p. 184). 
Darning a hole in a stocking or knitted material (see p. 177). 


Age 12-13 years 


Garment 


Type. Knickers. Pattern drafted by ‘folding ’’ method; measure- 

ment used—waist to knee. 

Best, or Summer Knickers (use of sewing-machine). First row of 
stitching in seams machined, curved fells hemmed by hand. Cross- 
way fold at waist for elastic with buttonholes for its removal. Lace 
motif may be inserted at knee or simple embroidery motif 
worked. 

Gym Knickers (see p. 152). An exercise in fixing neat seams and ma- 
chining. 

Magyar Pattern Summer Dress, with sloping shoulders and slashed 
sides, gathered into bodice part for Magyar top and straight 
gathered skirt. 

Gym Dress pleated into yoke, with shoulder straps (see p. 152). 


Muslin, voile, organdie. 


Fine linen, coloured linen, mat- 
ting, crash, Java canvas or any 
other firm matcrial of light 
weight. 


Coloured linen strips 6” x 2”. 
Embroidery threads. 


1-1} yd. ribbon 3”~—34”" wide. 


Two pieces of cravanctte rem- 
nant, dark linen or casement 
cloth—one 14” X 3”, the other 
12” X 3”. 


Casement cloth, 21” x 21”, or 
holland, muslin, printed cotton 
or lawn, Embroidery ccttons. 


1 oz. white rabbit wool or 
Lady Betty fleecy. 
2-3 oz. vest wool, according to 


S1z¢. 


1} to 14 yards calico, tarantuule, 
spun silk or material to match 
dress. 


1} to 13 yards blue or brown 
drill, nurse cloth or serge. 


Twice length of finished dress, 
with allowance for hems, 


Serge. 
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EXERCISES 
Articles 
Set of Table Mats. Hem-stitched edges—decorative borders or simple 
embroidery. 


Soiled-linen Bag. Lower cdge open to fold over and button, and 
bound slot in one side to receive soiled articles, 


Sponge Bag (fig. 47). Made to enclose a rubber bag. Fastening by 
strings through slot or flat hems and buttons and buttonholes. 
Embroidered or appliquéd decoration. Couched outline. 

Handkerchief Case in Voile (fig. 4c). Strip 18” x 7” with groups of 
threads drawn lengthwise at intervals and coloured threads darned 
in, Ornamental seams, hem-stitched hem on flap with buttonhole 
worked in it. Covered button to match on under piece. 


Case for Shopping List (fig. 4k). Strip wide enough for block and 
long enough to cover and have small flap. Arrange strap inside 
for back of block and loop for pencil. Flap to be embroidered and 
fastened with press stud. 

Community Work 


A Nursery Tablecloth. Separate squares of linen to be appliquéd with 
animals and then arranged to form the hem of a nursery table- 
cloth. Each square blanket stitched round folded edge and joined 
to next by seaming the two blanket-stitched edges together. 


A Screen (plate facing p. 240). Edges of each panel to be turned in 
and hemmed. Rug wool couched down each side. Cutting out 
motifs for appliqué and placing design in paper (p. 5). Various 
embroidery stitches used. 

Repairs 
Printed matcrial patches. 


Darning holes in different materials, 


Knitting 


Child's Socks \ see p. 82. 
Tennis Socks 


Age 13-14 years 
Garments 
Type. Bodice. 


recognized system, 


School or Gym Blouse (p.152). (Largely machine work.) Long sleeves 
for school type, short for gym blouse. Yoke, collar, cuffs, tucks, 
&c., introduced. 


Pyjama Suit (p. 157), adapted from bodice and knicker patterns. 


Bodice drafted to personal measurements by any 


Child's Rompers, from Magyar pattern machined and embroidered 
with animal designs. 


Sleeveless Coatee. Cut from bodice draft (p. 109)—embroidcred and 
finished with embroidered buttons and frogs. 


Chemise Vest. Fine machined seams, hand-finished sleeve curves 
and neck. Eyelet or English embroidery as decoration, or punched 
work. Edges finished with knotted blanket stitch. 
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MATERIALS 


Coloured linen. 


Gingham, cretonne, holland or 
coarse crash. 


Linen, holland, crash, taffeta, 
tussore or spun silk remnant. 
Embroidery cotton. 


Voile. Coloured embroidery 
threads. 
Coloured linen, taffeta, case- 


ment cloth. Embroidery cottons 
or silks, 


Linen for centre of cloth and 
squares of two differently 
coloured linens to tone. Ani- 
mals cut out of one colour to 
apply to the other. Embroidery 
thread. 


Coarse linen or hessian for back- 
ground panels, remnants of 
material for appliqué and em- 
broidery wools, silks, and 
cottons. 


2 oz. 3-ply fingering for 5 years 
of age. 


Spun silk, delaine, or good cotton 
material. 


Striped flannel, silk, longcloth, 
celanese. 


Marocain, thin felt or satin cloth, 
light coloured serge or smooth 


cloth. Wools in colours for 
embroidery. 
Tarantulle, Dorcas cambric or 


fine longcloth. 
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EXERCISES 


ee res 


Articles 


Handkerchief Case uith Three Divisions, Piece of material 18” x 12”. 
Fold into 6 equal squares and cut away top one at left hand. 
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MATERIALS 


Cambric, fine linen, voile, taf- 
feta or any fine firm material. 


Decorative open-stitch hem round odd square left at top. Fold 
bottom edge up to depth of one square and seam the two edges at 


the ends. 


Back-stitch centre crease of pocket thus formed; fold 


over to side and seam or blanket stitch round the three edges. The 
remaining square forms flap which needs button and buttonhole. 


Quilted Tea-cosy. Squares in back-stitch and at border spirited out- 


Spun silk, taffeta or linen. 


line design in back-stitch. Edges crocheted over and joined by 


seaming stitch. 


Quilted Cot Coverlet. Pattern either run or back-stitched (see p. 45). 


Duster Bag with sides gathered into stiff bands, and handles to hang 


it by. Dress studs on bands. 
Community Work 


Cot Coverlet of squares, each appliquéd with some animal, joined 


together by faggoting. 
Knitting 


Old blanket inside cambric, mat- 
ting, fine crash or silk. 


Casement cloth, cretonne, ging- 
ham, &c. 


Pieces of two coloured linens. 


Stockings or any knitted article worked from instructions in knitting 


section (p. 82). 


Repairing 


New work. Hedge-tear and cross-cut darn (p. 180). 


Any type of repair. 


SCHEME FOR A SECONDARY OR 
CENTRAL SCHOOL 


The age of the children in a Central School 
will be 11 to 16 years, and in a Secondary 
School may be up to 18 years, in which case 
the two last years will usually be spent in pre- 
paring for a University or business career, 
and needlework will be omitted. 

The outline course could be adapted to the 
needs of either type of school, but in the case of 
the Secondary a better quality of material and 
more originality of outlook should be possible, 
thus producing a higher standard of workman- 
ship and the power to work more difficult pro- 
cesses. 


12-13 Years 


Type garment. Knickers. 
Garments —{1) Knicker lining; (2) Sewing 


Overall (Sleeveless); or (1a) Knicker lining; 
(2a) Cookery Apron. 

Articles —(3) Hussif with various pockets; 
(4) Sewing Bag with decoration; or (3a) 
Cookery Cap; (4a) Cookery Sleeves. 

Processes Involved—-Hand-sewn run and 
fell seam, cross folds, eyelet holes, button and 
buttonhole, monograms or simple motifs in 
cross stitch, satin stitch, chain stitch, and 
appliqué. 

Repairs.—Calico patches, darning a thin 
place in knitwear or woollen material. 


13-14 Years 


Magyar and petticoat bodice patterns. 
(1) Princess Petticoat or (1a) Overall with 
sleeves. 
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(2) Knickers to match or (2a) Gym frock 
in serge. 

(3) Washing frock, Magyar type with sleeves 
or (3@) Knickers in serge. 

Articles —Tray-cloth, Guest Towel, Cushion 
Cover, Handkerchief Case. 

Processes Machining, coloured crossway 
bands, gathering, pleating, hem-stitching or 
other open stitch such as faggoting, eyelet 
embroidery or Broderie Anglaise. 

Repairs.—F lannel and knitwear patching and 
darning. Printed material patches. 


14-15 Years 


Type garment. Bodice block. 

Garments.—({1) Blouse; (2) Pyjamas; (3) Cami- 
knickers; or (1a) Jumper or Blazer; (2a) Night- 
gown; (3a) Cami-bockers. 

Articles.—Runner, Nightdress Case, Chair 
Back, Organdie or Muslin Collar and Cuffs 
with fine stitchery, Slipper Bag, Case for 
Embroidery Silks, Wall Hussif. 

Processes. — Shaped facings, 
pockets, whipping, tucking, open 


binding, 
stitch 
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seams and hems, coloured embroidery, 
needle-weaving. 
Repairs —Stocking mending and _ general 


repairs to clothing. 


15-16 Years 


Garments.—Any garment based on bodice 
block or knicker pattern. 

Adaptation of bought patterns. 

Lingerie with any special form of decora- 
tion in vogue. 

Children’s garments: Rompers, frocks, pina- 
fores, &c. 

Frock in dainty material. 

Renovations and _ reconstructions. 
garments. 

Articles —Embroidered hand-bag or pochette, 
table mats or cloths, telephone or pram cover, 
quilted tea-cosy, waste-paper basket covers, &c. 

Processes —Smocking, all embroidery stitches, 
net appliqué, Richelieu embroidery, drawn 
thread or open work stitches. 

Repairs —General repairs to household linen, 
darns, patches, tapes, &c. 


Thrift 


Afghan pattern, crochet, 95. 

Algerian eye stitch, 53. 

Antwerp edge, embroidered, 53. 

Appliqué, contrasting effects, 9; how 
to do, 38; varieties of, 39; for lace, 


138, 

Apron, for embroidery, knitting, &c., 
2; gardening, 218; child’s, 248; 
afternoon, 252. 

Armenian edge, embroidered, 53. 

Arrowhead, finish on pockets, 134. 


Baby, knitted clothes for, 74; sock, 


5. 

Back-stitch, double, 25. 

Bags, embroidered, 43; how to make 
and line, 61; satchel, 61; pocket 
or envelope, 64; worked in locker 
stitch, 66; children’s work, 246; 
for slippers, 250; shopping, 250; 
party, 252; soiled linen, 253; 
sponge, 253; for dusters, 254. 

Ball stitch, 56. 

Bands, for curtains, 200; 
232; waist, 246; hat, 248 

Bars, worked, 54; for fastenings, 129. 

Basket, knitting pattern, 72. 

Basting, stitch, 122. 

Beading stitch, 137. 

Beads, edging, $3; for tassels, 58; 
for fringes, 59. 

Bed socks, children’s work, 250. 

Bedspreads, to make, 217; 
broidered, plate facing p. 216. 

Beret, methods of making, 164; doll’s, 


for linen, 


em-~ 


245. 
Binding, for seam, 118; bias, 131; 
Suceng gauge, 198; binding foot, 


198. 
Blanket stitch, 21; in crochet, 99. 
Block, patterns, 108; head, 

millinery, 158. 

Blotting-pad, children’s work, 245. 
Blouse, styles, 140; schoolgirl’s, 152. 


for 


Bodice pattern, adult’s, 109; chil- 
dren’s, 149. 

Bokharan couching, 41. 

Bolster cases, to make, 234. 

Bonnet, baby’s knitted, 75;  chil- 


dren’s, 172; baby’s, 252. 
Book marker, 245; carrier, 248, 250. 
Bootees, baby’s knitted, 77. 
Borders, suggestion for embroidered, 
4; in couching, 41; hem-stitched, 
49; Portuguese, 
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linens, 234. 
Boy’s knicker suit, 154; sleeping suit, 
156; pyjamas, 157. 
Box cushions, 215, 219, 220. 
Braiding, Russia, button and loop, 


on house 


137. 
Brims. See Millinery. 
Buckram, for millinery, 167. 
Buttonhole, stitch, 21; varieties of, 


22; bars, woven, 54; for dress- 
making, 133; hand-sewn, bound, 
134; to repair, 192. 


Buttons, to sew on, 129. 


INDEX 


Cable pattern, knitting, 71. 

Calico, for dress patterns, 108. 

Candle shades. See Lamp Shades. 

Canvas, for raffia work, 59; for 
millinery shapes, 167; for rug- 
making, 223; Helvellyn, 225. 

Caps, in tweed or cloth, 161; chil- 

ren’s, 172; dusting, 252. 

Cardigan, lady’s knitted, 80; repairs 
to, 195. 

Case, for pins and needles, 2; for 
silks and wools, 2; d’oyleys, 239; 
for cutlery, 239; for medicine 
bottles, 246; for needles, 245, 246; 
for nightdress, 252; for pencils, 
252; handkerchief, 246, 253; shop- 
ping list, 253. 

Casting-off, 68. 

Casting-on, first method, 68; second 
method, 6 

Catch-stitch, for turnings, 123. 

Chain stitch, heavy, broad, tambour 
stitch, split stitch, zig-zag, open, 
cable chain, 18; crochet, 92; for 
rugs, 229 

Chalk, tailors’, 199. 

Charts, knitting, 72; crochet, 96. 

Chenille, for rug-making, 229. 

Chevron stitch, 25. 

Children’s clothes, patterns for and 
making up, 149; hats and millinery, 
172; work for various ages, 243-255. 

Circular pattern, for skirt, 125. 

Cloth, effect in appliqué, 9; hats, 161; 
darns for, 181; to patch, 189. 

Collars, to cut and make, 140; for 
coat frock, 141; children’s work, 
248, 250. ; 

Colour, 1n embroidery, 8; gradation, 
9; crochet in, 95. 

Combination garments, 146. 

Community work, for schools. 
Teaching. 

Cords, to make, various, 56; finger 
crochet, 57; plaited, 57; piping, 
119; children’s work, 243. 

Cosies (see Tea Costes), egg, 250. 

Cot cover, child’s work, 254. 

Cotton materials for dressmaking, 106; 
to patch, 185. 

Couching, various methods of, 41. 

Covers, loose furniture, 212; for 
linen, 231; for milk jug, for pin- 
cushion, 245; hot-water bottle, 
250. 

Crazy pattern, 94. See Crochet. 

Cretan stitch, 23. 

Crochet, stitches, 92; crazy pattern, 
94; shell pattern, 94; Afghan 
pattern, 95; star pattern, 95; 1n 
colours, 95; dressing jacket, 97; 
square shawl, 98; Hiawatha blanket, 


See 


99; cotton, 100; inset, 100; tray 
cloth, 101; supper cloth, 102; 
sideboard cover, 102; rose Irish, 


103; hairpin, 104; hook for mend- 
ing, 184, 192; heading for curtain, 
210; curtain rings, 210. 


Cross stitch, varieties of, 28; for 
letters, §5; for rug-making, 227. 

Cupboard, curtains for, 21g. 

Curtains, fittings for, 201; measure- 
ments for, 202; headings for, 203; 
fitting rings, 204; to line, 205; 
valances for, 207; pelmets for, 207; 
tie-backs, 209; short, 210; crochet 
heading and rings for, 210; for 
corner cupboard, 219; doll’s fringed, 


243. 
Cushions, embroidered, plate facing 
p. 40; box, 215; floor, 216; covers 
for, 216; doll’s, 246. 
Cutlery, case for, 239. 
Cutting out, dressmaking, 142; soft 
furnishings, 199; teaching of, 240. 
Cut-work, embroidered, 23. 


Damask, to patch, 191. 

Darning, decorative stitch, 14; 
pattern and surface darning, 15; 
on net, 54; for mending, 177; 
threads and needles, 178; egys, 179; 
types of darns, 179; for table linen, 
180; by machine, 181; frames for, 
181; in cloth, 182; Swiss, 183. 

Dart, treatment of, 119; in skirt, 
124; in hems, 132. 

Designs, for embroidery, 3; to trace, 


3, 7- 

Divan cover, 219. 

Dolls’ curtain, 243; mat, 245; ham- 
mock, 245; tam-o’-shanter, 245; 
scarf and coverlet, 245; bedclothes, 


248. 
D'Oyleys, case for, 239. 
Draperies. See Curtains. 
Drawers, baby's knitted, 76. 
IDrawing, for embroidery designs, 7. 
Drawn square, §2. 
Drawn thread work, 48; Russian, 50. 
Dress, girl's party, 153. 
Dressing jacket, in crochet, 97. 
Dressmaking, 106; teaching of, 240, 


248-255. 


Edgings, embroidered, 53; Antwerp, 
Armenian, scalloped, buttonhole, 
picot, bead, 53; knitted, 73; crochet, 
101, 102; repairs to, 192. 

Embroidery, 1; threads for, 2; work- 
apron, 2; materials for, 2; frames, 
11; borders, 4; transfers, 7; 
stitches, 10-60. 

Esparto, for millinery shapes, 167. 

Eye stitch, 52; Algerian, 53. 

Eyelet holes, various methods, 52. 


Fabrics, choice of, 106. 

Facings, machine sewn, 121; bound, 
131; on curtains, 206. 

Faggoting stitch, 47, 137. 

Fastenings, for plackets, 128; hook 
and eye, worked bars, covered eye, 
button, loop, 129; press studs, lin- 
gerie ie 130} pe OW-CAasES, 234. 

Feeder, child’s, 246. 
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Felt, motifs for appliqué, 39; for 
tassels, 58; hats and hoods, 159; 


hat cut up for slippers, 195. 
Filet, darning on net, 54. 
Fish-bone stitch, for rents, 182. | 
Fitting, dressmaking, 142; millinery, 


161. 
Flannel, to patch, 187. ; 
Flounce, to cut for princess slip, 117. 
Flowers, in organdie, 175. 
Foundation garments, for dresses, 115. 
Frames, for embroidery, 11; tambour, 

11; for machine darning, 181. 
Fraying, for fringes, 59. 
Frills, for curtains, 204; 

covers, 215. 
Fringes, methods of making, 59. 
Furnishings, household, 196. 
Furniture, covers for, 212. 


on loose 


Garters, children’s work, 248. 

Gathers, on Beers, 115. 

Gauging, 136. 

Girl’s gym tunic, knickers, and blouse, 
152; party dress, 153. 

Gloves, knitted, 90; to mend, 193; 
for coal, 246. 

Gobelin stitch, for rugs, 228. 

Godet, in princess slip, 
skirts, 126. 

Golf stockings, knitted tops for, 88. 

Gore, for skirt, 126. 

Gradation, 9; sampler showing, 10. 

Grafting, knitting process, 68; darn- 
ing process, 182. 

Gym tunic, 152; children’s work, 252. 


119; for 


Hairpin stitch, 137. 

Hairpin work, 104; fork for, 105. 

Hammock, doll’s, 245. 

Hand-bags. See Bags. 

Handkerchief and case, 
with divisions, 254. 

Harden, for rug-making, 224. 

Harn. See Harden. 

Hats. See Millinery. 

Head blocks, in millinery, 158. 

Headings, for curtains, 08: 

Hedebo work on drawn thread basis, 


246, 253; 


48. 

Heel, to knit, 83. 

Helvellyn, canvas for rug-making, 225. 

Hemming foot, on sewing machine, 
197. 

Hems, machine sewn, 121; bound, 
131; false, shrunk, darted, 132; for 
pleated skirt, 132; hem - stitched, 
133; on short curtains, 210; decora- 
tive or household linens, 234, 236. 

Hem-stitching, for applique work, 41; 
various methods of, 47; for hems 
(machine), 133; repairs to, 194. 

Herring-bone stitch, varieties of, 24; 
for insertion, 51; for hems, 123. 

Hessian, for raffia work, 59; for rugs, 


223. 

Hoods, felt, 159. 

Hook and eye fastenings, 129. 

Hookie rug, 223. 

Hot-water bottle cover, 250. 

House linens, covers for, 231; bands 
for, 232; marking, 232; sheets, 233; 
pillow and bolster cases, 234; 
towels, 237; tapes for cloths, 237; 
tea cloth, 238; cases for table mats, 
d’oyleys, and cutlery, 239. 

Housewife pillow-case, 234. 

Humpties, to cover, 216, 

Hungarian stitch, 228. 


Insertion stitches, 50. 
Instep, knitted shaping for, 83. 
Interlacing stitch, 25. 
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Interlinings, 148. 

Irish crochet, 103. 

Italian two-sided cross stitch, 30; 
buttonhole insertion stitch, 50. 

Jacket, baby’s knitted, 74; dressing 
(crochet), 97. | 

Jumpers, schoolgirl’s knitted, 79. 


Kettleholder, children’s work, 245. 
Kimono, pattern for, 150; pinafore, 


250. 
Kindergarten, work for. See Teaching. 
Knickers, oe for, and making, 

146; girl’s, 152; small boy’s, 155; 

children’s work, 252. 


Knitting, plain and pattern, 67; 
baby’s woollens, 74; shawl, 77; 
pram cover, 78; jumpers and 


sweaters, 79; lady’s cardigan, 8o; 
socks and stockings, 82; gloves, 90; 
stitch for rugs, 229; for children, 
248-254. 

Knotting, 243, 245. 


Lace, effect in appliqué, 40; knitting, 
72; appliquéd on edge, inset, 138; 
effect in sewn straw plaits, 166; 
millinery trimmings, 174; mitred 
corner, 238. 

Ladders, to mend, in stockings, 183; 
hook for, 184. 

Laid work, method of working, 43. 

Lamp shades, frames for, 221; to 
cover, 220. 

Leno, for pattern making, 109. 

Lettering, in embroidery, 55; on 
house linen, 232. 

Lingerie, strap holder, 130; to cut and 
make, 146. 

Linings, fitting, for dresses, 115; to 
put in, 148; for hats, 171; for 
curtains, 205, 208; for rugs, 224. 

Locker stitch, bag worked in, 66; 
rugs, 224. 

Loop, for button, 129. 

Loose covers, for furniture, 212; 
pleats and frills for, 212; patterns 
for, 213; piping and vent for, 214; 
for box cushions, 215. 

Lute binding, 132. 


Machine. 
Magyar pattern, 150; 


See Sewing Machine. 
child’s dress, 


252. 
Markers, for measuring, 199; book, 


245.0 | 

Marking linen, &c., 232. 

Materials, for embroidery, 1, 5; for 
dressmaking, 106; for knitting, 67; 
children’s work, 240-255. 

Mats, luncheon, 239; table, 246, 252. 

Measurements, for knitting, 67; for 
dressmaking, 107; millinery, 161; 
for curtains, 202; loose covers, 212. 

Metal threads, for or nué, 41; for 
picots, 23. 

Millinery, 158. 

Mitring, patches, 185; cushions, 217; 
additional hems, 236; lace, 238. 

Mittens, baby’s knitted, 76. 

Modelling, patterns on figure, 110; 
for hats. See Millinery. 

Monograms, embroidered, 55; on 
house linen, 232. 

Moss, knitting pattern, 71. 

Muslin, sppliquéd on net, 40; to 
press, 145. 


Neck, treatment of line and finishings, 


139. 
Needles, for embroidery, 2; case for, 
2; for darning, 178; for mending 


ladders, 184; for furnishings, 199; 
case for (children’s work), 245. 

Needleweaving, for coloured bands, 
16; for bags, &c., 17; for rug- 
making, 230. 

Net, as ouncnors for appliqué, 40; 
darned, 54. | 

Nightdress, cutting and making, 146; 
case for, 218, 252. 


Organdie, artificial flowers for trim- 
mings, 175. 

Overall, child’s, 250. 

Overcast stitch, 55. 

Oversewing, for seam, 118; on edges, 
123. 


Paper, coloured, for design motifs, 5; 
tracing, 7; carbon, 8; aid in darn- 


ing, 179. 
Patching, eds for thin materials, 185; 
a 


patterned fabrics, 186; flannel, 187; 
stockinette, 188; on cloth, 189; 
sunk, 190; damask, 191. 

Patchwork, appliqué, 39. 

Pattern darning, 14. 

Patterns, dressmaking, 108; calico 


or block, 108; from made-up gar- 
ment, 109; French modelling, 110; 
alterations to, 111; marking and 
cutting out, 143; for undergar- 
ments and lingerie, 146; children’s 


clothes, 1495 Magyar, 150; gym 
tunic, knickers, and blouse, 152; 
girl’s party dress, 153; boy's 


knicker suit, 154; child’s sleeping 
sult, 156; boy's pyjama suit, 157; 
for pelmets, 207; chair covers, 213. 

Pelmets, for curtains, 207. 

Pekinese stitch, 46. 

Picots, how to work, 23. 

Pillow-cases, to make, 234. 

Pinafore, child’s, 248, 250. 

Pinking, for seam, 118. 


Piping, for seam, 119; for loose 
covers, 214. 
Plackets, for skirts, 127; extended, 


continuous fly, 128; facing hooks 
and eyes, 130. 

Plaited insertion stitch, 51. 

Pleats, in slip or petticoat, 116; 
machine stitched, 121; for skirts, 
127; reverse pleating, 136. 

Pockets, bound, 135; welt, 134. 

Portuguese border, 55. 

Pram cover, knitted, 78. 

Presser foot. See Sewing Machine. 

Pressing, apparatus for, 144; damp, 
roller, and flat, 145; of soft fur- 
nishings, 198. 

Pricking, for transferring design on 
material, 7. 

Princess slip. See Slips. 

Prussian binding, 132. 

Puckering, treatment for embroidery, 


12. 
Purl, knitting process, 69. 
Pyjamas, ladies’, 146; boys’, 157. 


Quilting, designs and method of 
working, 45. 


Raffia work, materials and stitches for, 
59; cloth, 59. 

Reconstruction of garments, 194. 

Remodelling, millinery, 175. 

Rents, darning of, 182. 

Repairs, general, 192; to buttonholes, 
with tape, 192; for gloves, 193; 


edgings, 193; table and house 
nen toy: children’s work (see 
Teaching). 


ng 
Reticella work, how to do, 54. 


Ribbed knitting, 71. 

Ribbon, embroidered slots for, 15; 
knitted slots for, 72; for appliqué, 
39; millinery trimmings, 173. 

Rings, for curtains, 204; to attach, 
205; crochet and loop-stitch, 210; 
for napkins, 252. 

Roller, for pressing, 145, 198. 

Roumanian embroidery, 33. 

Ruching, box pleat, 136; gathered, 
137; for millinery, plate facing 
p. 160; for lamp shades, 220. 

Rugs, hookie, 223; locker stitch, 224; 
knotted pile, 225; embroidered, 227. 

Running stitch, 123. 

Russian drawn thread work, 50. 


Scallops, to cut and bind, 131; on 
sheets and pee 233, 236. 

Scarf, child’s knitted, 248. 

Schemes of work, 6-7 years, 243; 
97-8 years, 245; 8-9 years, 246; 
Q-10 years, 248; I10~II years, 250; 
II-12 years, 250; 12-13 years, 252; 
I13~14 years, 253; for secondary or 
central school, 254. 

Schools, needlework syllabus for, 243, 
254. 

Screens, 220; children’s work, 253- 

Seams, how to make, 118; pinked, 
bound, oversewn, French or double, 
panel, 118; slot, piped, run and 
fell, 119; hem-stitched, eased, to 
notch, 120. 

Settee, covers for, 213. 

Sewing, room, 107; 
teaching of, 240. 

Sewing machine, use in dressmaking, 


stitches, 122; 


120; various operations on, 121; 
accessories for, 196; fastening 
threads, 200. 

Shawl, baby’s knitted lace, 77; 
crochet, 98. 


Sheets, to make, 233. 

Shell pattern, crochet, 94: : 

Shirring, for brim linings, 171; 
methods of, plate facing p. 160. 

Shrinking, for hems, 132. 

Sideboard cover, crochet ends for, 102. 

Skirts, planning and cutting, 124; 
with yoke and pleats, 124; circular 
and semicircular, 125; from block 
pattern, 126; with godets, 126; 
gored, 126; pleats for, 127; plackets 
for, 127, 128; belts for, 127. 

Sleeves, cutting out and making, 113; 
neatening and fastenings, 114. 
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SEppets, from felt hat, 195; knitted, 


248. 

Slips, for under dresses, 115. 

Smocking, gathers for, 34; stitches 
= use with, 3 53 aon accordion 
pleating, 34; on lai eats, 37. 

Socks, tied. 82; bed Sock. atG 

Stab stitching on felt, 160. 

Star pattern, crochet, 95. 

Steaming, for millinery shaping, 159, 


175. 

Stem stitch, 37. 

Stitches (embroidery), long and short, 
10; Irish, 10; Roumanian, 10; 
tacking (embroidery), 12; whipped- 
run stitch, 13; Holbein, 14; pattern 
darning, 14; surface darning, 15; 
needleweaving, 16; chain, 18; 
buttonhole and blanket, 21; Cretan, 
23; herring-bone, 24; chevron and 
feather stitch, 25; interlacing, 26; 
cross stitch, 28; smocking, 34; 
three-sided, 40; Pekinese, 46. 

Stitches (sewing), tacking, basting, 
thread marking, 122; catch-stitch- 
ing, oversewing, herring-bone, whip- 
ping, fly-running, 123; tucking, 
ruching, insertion, braiding, 
stab-stitching, fish-bone, 160. 

Stockinette, to patch, 188. 

Stockings, knitted, 82; to mend, 183. 

Straps, for linen, 232. 

Straw, hats and hoods, 165; to sew 
plaits, 166; millinery trimmings, 


137; 


174. 
Supper cloth, crochet edge for, 102. 
Surface darning, 15. 
Sweaters, knitted, 79. 
Swiss darning, 183. 
Syllabus, planning of, for children, 
241. 


Tablecloth, to mend, 191; nursery, 253. 
Table runner, crochet ends for, 101; 
tapestry ends on, 218. 
Tracking, embroidery stitch, 12; in 
dressmaking, 122, 144; on house- 
hold furnishins. 200. 

Tailor’s buttonhole stitch, 22; 
sertion, 5I. 

Tambour frame, 11; stitch, 20. 

Tam-o’-shanter. See Beret. 

Tape, for repairs, hangers, and loops, 
192, 237. 

Tape measure, 199. 

Tapestry, effect in cross stitch, 30. 

Tassels, to make, 56. 


in- 
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Tea cloth, triangular, 238. 
ea cosies, embroidered, 12; quilted, 


254. 

Teaching of needlework, 240; syllabus 
for, 241. 

Tent stitch, 228. 

Texture, variety in embroidery, 8. 

Thimble, for embroidery, 3. 

Threads, for embroidery, 2; use of 
metal, 23, 41; thread marking, 122. 

Three-sided stitch, working of, 40. 

Tie-backs, for curtains, 209. 

‘Toe, to knit, 84. 

Towels, 237; children’s work, 250. 

Tracing, designs for embroidery, 7. 

Transfers, designs for embroidery, 7. 

Tray cloth, crochet edging for, 101; 
with lace edge, 238; children’s 
work, 245. 

Treble, crochet stitch, 93. 

Trimmings, millinery, 173; of ribbon, 
lace, organdie, straw, felt, 174. 

Tucks, machine sewn, 121; hand- 
sewn, 136; shell, 137; 1n felt hats, 


15y. : 
Tweed, skirt, 127; hats, 161. 
Valance (see Curtains), 


chair covers, 212. 
Velvet, hem for, 133; 


207; on 


to press, 145; 


to cover millinery shapes, 170; 
trimmings, 173. 
Vest, baby's knitted, 77; to repair, 


193. 


Weaving, doll’s mat or kettle holder, 
245; mat or pincushion cover, 
tamn-o’-shanter, 245. 

Welt, knitted, 88; pockets, 134. 

Wheatsheaf stitch, 137. 

Wheel, for pattern marking, 143. 

Whipped-run stitch, for outlining, 
13; solid filling, 14. 

Whipping stitch, 123. 

White work, 47. 

Window curtains, 201. 

Wire, for millinery blocks and wiring, 


169. 

Wool, for knitting, 67; for rug-making, 
230. 

Woollens, baby’s knitted, 74. 

Yarns, for rug-makiny, 230. 

Yoke, for skirt, 124; dresses for 
children, 151. 


Zip fastening, for bags, 66. 


